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PREFACE 



The text printed in the following pages is based upon 
that of Detlefsen, but free use has been made of both earlier 
and later critical auxiliaries. We differ from Detlefsen 
mainly in adhering more closely to the Codex Bambergensis, 
whose superiority in respect of those parts of the Historia 
now reproduced must be regarded as incontestable. Our 
short critical apparatus is limited to notices of our devia- 
tions from Detlefsen, or of readings offering special interest 
or difficulty. For brevity's sake the name of Detlefsen 
stands in our apparatus not only for his own readings but 
also for those of the scholars whose views he adopts. In 
none but a few important cases do we print Dctlcfsen's 
sources. I have to thankjI/r./VjeZ/fr of Bamberg for kindly 
verifying a number of readings in the Bambergensis, and 
Dr. Leitschuk, Chief Librarian at Bamberg, for permis- 
sion to reproduce in facsimile a page of the famous codex. 
The present text has been prepared under the guidance 
of Dr. Ludwig Traube, who, moreover, has generously 
placed at our disposal a number of his own readings or 
conjectures. 

Out of the many problems which even this short selection 
from the Historia Naiuraiis offers, the Introduction pro- 
fesses to deal only with the question of Pliny's Greek 
sources for the history of art ; it touches upon his Roman 
authorities only in so far as these were the channel through 
which the Greek authors reached him. The question is 
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one which, so far from being, as was supposed, either 
exhausted or iacapable of solution, is still in its infancy. 
Where an earlier school was content to trace back Pliny's 
debt to his Roman predecessors, a newer method of 
inquiry enables the student to work backwards not only 
from the Roman to the Greek authors, but from one Greek 
author to another. So it is that, returning to the Introduc- 
tion after an interval, it became clear to me (see footnotes 
on p. xliii f.) that in matters of anecdote and biography 
Antigonos of Karystos was seldom, if ever, to be regarded 
as an ultimate source, and was to a far greater extent than 
I had at first supposed the debtor of Duns. Nay, I be- 
lieve that we may in time recover {to some extent) the 
authorities which Duris himself had at his command. I am 
profoundly indebted to Dr. F. Mtinser for reading and 
criticizing the proofs of the Introduction up to p. Ixxiit, 
and for allowing me to publish as footnotes and Addenda 
the suggestive remarks made to me in the course of a 
detailed correspondence. 

I have endeavoured to make the notes printed below 
the text a real commentary to the author's meaning, not 
a bundle of bibhography. Modern commentators might 
still lay to heart the criticism passed by Scaliger on the 
Pliny of his friend Dalecampius : le bon komme est docle, 
mats ilfarcit trop ses annotations de je fie sais quelle fatraille 
d'auteurs . . . But wherever further revision showed that 
I had done but scant justice to important though dissentient 
views I have tried to remedy the omission in the Addenda. 
There too a few notes are printed the necessity for which 
occurred to me later, and reference given to quite recent 
literature. 

One group of contributions has been made to this book 
calling for special notice. When my work was already ad- 
vancing towards completion, I learnt that Dr. H. L. Urliclis 
was himself engaged upon an edition of the same parts of 
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Pliny. With ready generosity, however, Dr. Urlichs offered 
me at once for my own book a number of his notes, 
which we agreed should be printed in square brackets and 
marked with his initials H. L, U. Subsequently, however, 
Dr. Urlichs informed me, to my regret and surprise, that 
the present edition would block the way for his own ; 
accordingly, since he had given us notes, whose value 
is undeniable, we acceded to his request that his name 
should be placed as a third on our title-page. In fairness 
to Dr. Urlichs, I should add that his contributions and his 
responsibility begin and end with the notes that bear his 
initials. 

Besides those scholars who have given me constant and 
special help, I have to thank Mr. A. S. Murray, M. S. 
Reinach, and Professor Wilhelm KUin for many friendly 
hints, Mr. Bernhard Berenson for helping me to a belter 
understanding of passages concerned with the technique of 
art, and Director G. von l.aubmann for the singular privi- 
leges accorded to me as a reader in the Royal Library 
at Munich. Above all am I beholden to my friend Miss 
K. Jex-Blake, not only for undertaking the translation, but 
for her liberality in allowing certain readings to be printed, 
of whose soundness she was not fully convinced. She has 
also found time, amid the arduous tasks imposed by 
College lecturing, to compile both Indices, and to assist 
in the revision of the book throughout. 
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PLINY THE ELDER 
13, killed ia the emption of Vcwvi 



Pr^fac. 



KaLHist. if 17-19. 



My thirty-six Tolnmes contain twenty thoosand matlere worthy of &i 
(for, at Domitiiis Piio says, ihcy ought to be a storehouse, not a booli), gathered 
from some two thousand books, bnl few of which are known lo the leatned, 
owia); lo the abstnisc natnte of Cheii conlents, and from one hundred chief 
aathoritics. I tiavc included a gieat nuintiei ol facts which had escaped earlier 
wrilers or become known only lo « later age, and yet I cannot doubt that I too 
have omitted much, for I am but a man, and that a busy one, and can devote 
to these studies only iny leisure time, that is, the honrsof the night — for I would 
have none among yon betiefe that I am idle even then. My days belong to 
you, I give to sleep only the time that mny purchnw health, and feel fully 
rewai-ded in that 1 add to the hours of my life while dallying, as Manms Vitro 
has It, with the Muses. For sarelj we live but in our waking boon. 



Plin. Efisl. Ill, s (/B BathiHS Marir), \\ 11 
y book vnthont makiog eili 



,-16. 



;My nncle) never read any book without making extracts, and of^en declared 
thai DO book was so bad as not to contain soroe aseful passage. After enjoying 
the sun he usually took a cold batli, thrn ate a few moTKlii and look a short nap, 
after which, as if il were a new day, he devoted himself to slndy till diimer-timc. 
Vi'hile he dined he had a book read aloud and made notes rapidly. I remember 
thai once the reader mispronotmccd somelbing, and one of the company called 
him back and made him repeat Ihe passage. 'Surely yon understood I' said my 
■mcle. His friend admitted it. 'Then why did yon want hiiu to go back!' said 
he, 'we have lost more than ten ILncs through your interruption.' ... He only 
laid aside his itudies when in ihe bath, and, when I say bath, I mean the actual 
bathiog-chainber, for while he was being scraped and rubbed he used to lislot 
to leading or dictate something. On a joDmey he threw himself entirely into 
study, as if be were snatching a holiday from everything else ; at his side with 
book and tablets was a B?cretary wearing warm cuffs on his hands in winter, so 
that even the severity of the weather could not steal a moment from his studies ; 
and this too was why he rode in a litter m Rome. I can remember bis blaming 
me for walking: I need not. he said, have lost those honra, for he thought all 
time toit that was not given to study. 





The Hhloria NatuniHi of Pliny was intended not only to 
embrace the whole; of the Natural Sciences, but lo consider them 
in their application lo the Arts and Crafts of Civilised Life. 
Hence it is that in a work, whose title would least suggest it, 
a short yet complete History of Art finds a logical place within 
the scheme. To Pliny the arts of chasing in silver and of casting 
in bronze are simply the indispensable complement of the 
chapters on metals, while, in the same way, the arts of sculpture, 
of painting, and of gem-engraving come under the head of kinds 
of earth and precious stones. Pliny's larger and compacted 
purpose might thus, on the face of it, seem to condemn this 
present detachment of the History of Art for separate treatment. 
But that general commentary on Pliny in the light of modern 
research, to which the teMs of Sillig and L. von Jan were but to 
serve as preliminaries '. seems likely, owing to the multifarious 
contents of the Historia, to remain In the region of unachieved 
possibilities, if not further away still — in Utopia: il faut plui 
tTun homme pour ierirt sur k grand Pline^. Meanwhile, from 
the nature of the subject, the Plinian account of Ancient Art 
and Artists forms an episode sufficiently complete in itself to be 
made, without further apology, the subject of a special inquiry. 

In the Dedicatory Letter addressed with the Historia to the 
co-Emperor Titus, Pliny has himself announced that the ' twenty 
thousand matters worthy of attention ' contained in the thirty-six 
volumes of his work were 'gathered from some two thousand 
books " ; we must therefore regard his work as nothing more 
than a compilation from other records, in which personal obser- 
vatiOQ plays no part outside the range of contemporary events. 

' The ^gantic scheme had tKen A'tinsl, p. 364. 
ooncei*ed bjr Loreni Okens (1779- ' Scaltgirana (ed. i65;), p. 189, 

1859) J trt St«rk, Archatlogie dtr ' Praef. } 17. 



INTRODUCTION 

An irreparable accident, however — the total loss of the aifr_J 
literature which preceded Pliny — h.is given to the books with 
which we are here concerned an unique value. H so happens 
that from his pages only can we now obtain something like 
a connected impression of the art-literature of the Greeks, as 
it lay open, if no longer actually to him, at any rate to some ■ 
of his immediate predecessors. For although Pliny in his Preface J 
makes a great show of acknowledgement to his authorities, and 
announces his intention, which he duly carried out, of compiling 
Indices of their names ', a very slight acquaintance with his work 
is sufficient to show that for no part of it did he ever read 
a Greek author systematically through ', while for the history of 
the artists we are safe in asserting that not one of these authors 
was directly consulted. If the names of Apelles, of Melanthios, 
of the Sikyonian Xenokrates, of biographers such as Antigonoa J 



' These lists are cufRxed in the 
MSS. to the toble of conlentB of each 
book, Willi which they together taikc 
up the fint book of the Hisloria, and 
are also given singly before each book ; 
they contain the names of 146 Roman 
■Dd J37 foreign authors. For the con- 
venience of the render I print here the 



Jndice 



oBks.x 



i.italici 



;ing 



X of the writers upon 1 
LibtO xxiIt contineotur (here fol- 
low the contents) . . . Ex aiiclo- 
riiui : L. Pisone, Antiate, Verrio, Af. 
farrene, Comelio Ncpote, Messala 
Rufo, Maiso poetn, Boccho, Inlio 
Basso qui de medicina Graece scripsit, 
Seiiio Nigro qni item, Fabio Vestale. 
Exicmis : Democrilo, Mctrodoro 
Scepsio, Memushme qui de toreutice 
Gcriptit, Xctwcrate qni item, Antigan 



loHbus : Messila otatore, Mesuta:^ 
sene, Fenntella, Attica, M. Varrm*, 
Verrio, Ntpalc Contelio, Decnlone, 
Mudaiio, Melisso, Vitruiio, Casaio 
Severo, Longulano, Fi^h VislaU qni 
depictnra scripsit. Exlirtiii: PastUlt, 
Aptlli, Mclanlkio, AscUfiedera, Eu- 
phratwre, Parrhasie, HtlUderv qui 
de anatbemalis Alhenienslom scripsit, 
Melrodoro qni dc arebitectonice scrip- 
sit, Democrito, Theophrasto, Apione 
grammalico, Timaeo qni de metallto. 
medicina scripsit, Nymphodoro, lolla, 
Apollodoro, Andrea, Hcraclide, Dia- 
gora, Botrye, Archcdemo, Dionysio, 
Aristogene, Dcmocle, Mnesid^ Xeoo- 
Zenonis, Theomnc«Co> 



Lib. Mxvi 






teriku!-. M. Kamww.C.Galba.CiDdo, 

Jtfuciana, Nepote Comelio, L, PisoDe, 



I, Diiride qui item, Heltodora Q, Tubemne, Fabio Vestale, Aimlo 



qui dc Alheniensium anatliem 
icripiil, Faiililt qui de mirabllibus 
operibnt icripsit, Timaeo qui dc me- 
dicina metallica scripsit, Nympho- 
doro, loUa, Apollodoro, Andrea, 
Hcraclide, Diagora, Botrye, Arche- 
demo, Dionysio, Arislogene, Democle, 
Mneside, Xenociate Zenonis, Tbeo- 



LlUz 



T coutinutuT . 



.Ex a 



Fetiale, Fabiano, Seneca, Catone 
cenaorio, Vitro viu. Eriimis: Theo- 
phraslo./'fl/i/'f//, Inbarege, Nicandro, 
Sotaco, Sudine, Alejandro polyhis- 
10 re, Apione Plislonico, Doride, 
Herod oto, Euhemero. Aristagoca, 
Dionysio, Artemidoro, Bntorida, 
Antisthcne, Demetrio, Demotele, 

' See TeuITel, p. 761. 



MODERN AUTHORITIES Jcv 

of Karj'slos, or Duris of Samos, figure in the Indices, rousing 
the curiosiiy and ambition of the modem scholar, they are there 
simply because Phny had found ihem quoted by the Roman 
authors from whom he habitually drew — in this case by Varro, 
who, in turn, had presumably taken his own information on the 
subject from a single writer in whose pages the others were 
already cited. Thus, although the Plinian Indues might mislead 
us into believing that his work was a mo.saic, a piecing together 
of the several statements of all the authors, Greek or Roman, 
whose names he quotes, we siiall find, on the contrary, thai it 
resembles a stratification of which the superimposed layers can 
still be distinguished at many points, even though at a number 
of Others they have so run logether as to baffle analysis. 

The resuh of such an analysis, if complete, would be nothing 
less than to isolate and restore to each writer his own contri- 
bution ; nothing proves so well the difficulty of the task as 
the great amount of labour already expended in this direction. 
And this brings me to record the debt which every student of 
the Plinian art-books owes to the scholars by whose undaunted 
industry Pliny and his authors have gradually been brought into 
right relation : to OtSo Jakn, who by detecting the homogeneous 
character of a number of scattered art-criticisms, and pointing 
out their immediate Varronian authorship and ultimate Greek 
origin, laid a solid basis for all future research in this field ' ; to 
A. Brieger, who made the first attempt to determine the names 
of the Greek writers whose views Varro had latinized"; to 
Heinrich Brunn, who first tried to restore Pliny's system of quota- 
tion from his authors ' ; to the scholars — among them Theodor 
Sthreiber*, Adolf Furhimngier'' , Guslav Oehmichen', Karl Robert' , 



' O.Jihn: Vtber dk Kuntturlktile 
da Plitdus in BerUhte der Sachs. 
Caeliiehafl d. Wissitachaftm, 1850, 
pp. 105^1 4>. 

* A, Brieger: Dt Fimiibus Libra- 
rum, xndii-iiiri, JVal. /{ill. /'lin. 
juattwiu ad aritm ftaslicaei ptrtintnt. 
DiMclt. GreifswDld. 1856. 

' H. Brunn : Dt Auitorum Indi- 
eibta PUnianis. Diip. Inaug. Ijonn, 
1S56. 

• Th. SchreilKr: Quaeilioiiwn de 
Artifieum Aelalibus in PHn. Mai. 



Hist. Lib. retalis Spteimen. Disseit. 
LeipjiK, 187). 

' A. Fartwanglet: Pliniia u. aim 
QuelUa Hkerdit Bildeitdea Kiimtt in 
SuppUbd. ix der Jihrbb. f. Klim. Phil. 
Uipiig. 1877. 

' G. Oehmichen ; Pliniams<hi 
Studicn air gtsp^phiscben tind 
kunslhislorisekeit Liltralur. Erlui- 
gen, iSSo. 

' C. Robert : Arckiiohgischt Mar- 
lien aus alter u. ttcuer Zeit, Berlin, 
1386 (ch. i-iv and vi-viU). 





INTRODUCTION 

L. von Urlichs^, and his son JI. L. Urlichs*, — who, following 
in the steps of these pioneers, developed or corrected their views 
and last, but not least, to P. Miinzer, who only the other day*,'| 
when the question had begun to show signs of exhaust! 

r stimulus through his vigorous attempt to ascertain the 
Greek element in Pliny by a minute comparison of those parts 
suspected to be Greek with the extant fragments of certain 
authors mentioned in the Indues. In what follows, I propose 
to bring together, in a survey of the gradual growth of ihe Plinian 
history of the artists, such results as have been attained, carrying 
forward by the way the task of identifying and disengaging the 
Greek writers upon art mentioned by Pliny. 



§ I. XenokraUs of Sikyon {fl. about aSo B.C.). 



In the criticisms or verdicts upon celebrated artists, now dis- 
jointedly scattered throughout the Plinian narrative, but recognized 
by Otto Jahn (op. eii.) as vitally interdependent, we touch at 
once upon the original groundwork. These criticisms have it in 
common (hat they all culminate in a broad statement of the 
special services rendered to art by the artist in question; they are 
presented for the most part as the effect produced by the artist^ 
works upon the critic ; and they are all consistently free from 
anecdote or epigram, in contrast to the phraseological character 
of so much of the ancient art-criticism. Their principle is most 
readily grasped in the judgements passed upon the five most 
famous statuaries— Pheidias, Myron, Polykleitos, Pythagoras, 
and Lysippos — in xxxiv, 54-65. It is instructive minutely to 
analyze these criticisms when freed so far as may be from the 
additions made to them by later writers*. In the following 
scheme I have indicated, within square brackets, the nature of 
these additions. 
* L. Urlichs : D!t QiuUcnregiiiir Pliniiu in Arlificum Huteria unit 
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■H Plinius Iclsttn BiUhtm. PiOEr. 
■Wiiribnrg, 1878. 

' H. L. Utliths : (Jber Critihiichc 
Kumtschriflslilkr. Dis'eit. Wiiri- 
bnrg, 1887. 

EeBides the worki cited Hi of lead- 
ing impoilanu, mention oiny itlio be 
made of the two following dLsserta- 
lioiia : J, DaUieia. Qui'iiis Feniibus 



iil, Meti. 1885: acd H. Voigl, Dt 
Fontihus earttni iptae ad artti ftrti- 
neni fartium Nat. Hist. PHn, quaes- 
tioHti. Halle, 18S7. 

' F. Miinier: Zur Kumtgisehithtt 
itt Pliniusia Henncs, toI. jm, 1S95. 

* In doing this I have been guided 
slmOGt tnlirely by Ihe anilysis of 
Miinier, cp. cit, p. 501 If. 



XENOKRATES OF SIKYON 



I. Pheidias. 

Fbidits prmetcT lovem Olynipium . . ■ fecit ex ebore . . . Minervam AtlieDis.quLc 
»1 in PiiChenone stoas, etaae veto (Jel/mtis allusian to • Amassn ' in j jj) . . , 
MincTTun lam eiimiae putchriladinls at formac cognomea BccepEril. fecit 
K cliduehnm [/e/lews minlioit of an Alhina in Rami, of hoe drapid figures 
tad a ntuli lelossos, all from Jiom. Jifmeogr. p. xd] primusque arlem 



II. Polykleitos. 
PolfcUtiu Sicyoniiu HogeUdae dlscipulus diadumenum fecit {follaws tpl- 
grammatU qualifif alien, p. Ixviii, and priti paid fer the Diadumenos, p. Ixxut], 
idem et doryphoiain [follewi ipigrammalic qualificalion ; leiond metUien undtr 
Ike name 'tanen' of tie daryphoras, p. ili] fecit et destiingenlein le eC andutn 
lelo inctasentem \J1U9a1s menfien ef kituekliboHi f layers, at Reme, in Halt 
ef Tilui, p. icii ; 0/ a Hermes at Lysimarheia, en aulherily of Mticiaiats, 
p. xc; 0/ a Hcrailes at Heme'l hagetem amia snmenlem \ follows from an 
aiKtdatie source, the mcntiea of ArlemoH surnamid ^ feriphortios' — Add. 
p. 335] hie 



tiidiat 



propi 



Dt iniiitercat ligoa Gxcogitaise, quBdrata lamen esse ei ait 
V*iro et paene ad exemplum. 

III. Myron. 
MfTonem Elntheris eatum Ha{,'elii[]ae et ipsam discipulum bucaU maxime 
nobilitavit [followi allusion Ib epigrams upon lie keifer\ tEcil et caoem et 
diicoboloti et Perwum et prisUs el Salycum admirantem tibia; et Minervam, 
Delpbicos pentathlos, pntiL-ialiiutat [folloais mention (a) of a Meraklis in 
Samt, (b) of the grave of a grasshopper and locust, see Comm, p. 46, 1. 4, (c) of 
n Apollo restored to Ephisei ly Augustus, p. Iiixii], primus hie miiltipli- 

nimi lensns noa eipiessisse, capillum (juoqoe et pubem non 
emendalias fecisse quam rudia anliquitas institaissel. 

IV. Pythagoras. 
Vicit eniD Pythagorai Reginus ex Ilalia pancretiaste Delphis pniito ; eodetn 
vieil et Leontiscum ; fecit Et Bladiodromoa Aslylon qui Olympiae ostenditar et 
libyn pnemm lenentein tabellam eodem loco et mala fetentem nudum {JollinDS 
tlion.froni an epigram,oflhe Philoklelts at Syramst. p. Ixix] , ilem ApoUlnem 
KTpcnletnque eins sagitlls condgi [/eUoios mtnlion.from an anecdotic source, 
wflkfCitharoedus' at Ththts, Miinicr o^ cit. p. 5 aft], hicpiimns nervD» 

t&tati fvtiiai Koi ou^/iir/Jat ioToxooeoi— Diogenes Laertios, Tiii, 46.) 

V. Lysippos. 

[ The tucaunt of Lytippts opens with an anecdote given on Ike authority of 
Duns, p. rfvi.^ 

(Lyiippui) fcdt . . . dettrineeatem le [fillaws its dtdiaUim at Rome; 

b 
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amcdtlt tf Tihtrha't faision /er Iki ilalut', nobilitstnr Lysippus et temalente ^ 
tibicuuet canibniic Toulioac [nenf ion, on aul/iariljr a/ Afiuiarms (p. luxrU), 
^ ikt ckarint of iKt Sun at Rkodts]. fedl et Alcxandmm Magnum miiltii 
operibni I pneritia eins oisni {^fellams Ntre's maltrialmml ef Ikt slalm], idem 
lecit Hcpbacstioiiem Aleumdri Msffni amicnm [i/t ascripiwn by ttker autkeri- 
titt l» PotykUitos ; Fliit/i own comment, p. iciii), ilem Alexandri venadoiiein 
quae Delphis sacrata est, Athenis Satymm, tuimam Atexandri id qua amiconim 
ciui imagines romma omBlnm slroili Iodine eiprcssit \meKtien ef rttnatml l/ 
tkt group to Rtm<\ fecit et quadiieas multomm gmcntm. statuariae artl 
plurimom Iraditur conlulisse capillum eipriineadD, capita mi- 

per quae proceritis ^igaoram maior videietur, nan kaia Lati- 
nvm nemiH tymmifria qaam diligealissime custodit nova In- 
tactaqne TBtione quadratag velernm statucas petmutando i 
\foUimn apothegm quMtd/rom Duris, p. Ixiif]. proprine huins videnlnr 1 

To which may be added : 

VI. Pupils of Lysippos, and Telephanes of Phokaia. 

Filitn et discipnlos tetiquit landalos aniticei Liippam, Boedaa, e«I ante 
omnes Euthryciatcn, quamquam it canslantiain potins imitatus patrii qn&ni 
elegantiam austern malnit geneie quam iaccndo placere. ilaqtie opinme ex- 
preasit Heicnlem Ddpbii et Aleiandrnm Thespis venalocem el Thespiadaa, 
proeliuTD equestre, limutacicm ipsom Tiophonii ad oracatam, qaadrigas com- 
plurei, equnm cum faicinis, canes lenanEliim. haius poiro di«;ipu1ii« fait 
Tisicrales et IpK Sicyonius, sed Lysippi scctae propior, ut vii discemantar 
camplura signs, ceo scnex Thelianui et Demetrius tei, Peucestes Alexandri 
Mignl servalor, dignos lanta gloria, srtiliccs qui composilii Toluminibtu 
condidetc haec miris Inudibus celebrant Telephanen Pbocaenm ignolam alias, 
qnonitm in Thmalia hnbitaveril, et ibi npera eio« lalueHnt, alinqiii sofTngiis 
ipsomm aequatur Polyclito, Myroni, Pythngorac. laodant eitjs 
Larisara et Spintharum peatalhlum et Apollinem \JoUmiis, from a diffirtnt 
teurct, a varianl csplanatisn of tfu obscurily ef Titepkants\. 

It is now a commonplace of archaeology that these closely 
connected criticisms were designed to establish a comparison 
of the five principal artists (insignes), based upon their gradual 
conquest of the problems of symmetry and proportion, and of 
certain minor technical details such as the rendering of the hair, 
of the sinews, or the veins : Pheidias discovers the possibilities 
of statuary; Polykteitos perfects it and makes his statues 
rest their weight on one leg, yet he fails because his figures 
are too square and monotonous ; Myron surpasses him by 
attaining not only lo symmetry but to variety, yet he fails in the 
rendering of the hair ; Pythagoras is more successful with hair and 
moreover learns how to express the sinews and the muscles ; — at 
this point we are brought up short by finding that, in Pliny, 
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Dothing is said of the relation of Pythagoras to symmelry. This 
is however an omission for which the Roman author, Pliny or 
Varro, is responsible ; for the record of ihat artist's contribution to 
symmetry is preserved in the passage quoted above from Diogenes 
Laertios' (cf. Coram, p. 48'. There we learn that Pythagoras 
was considered the first artist to aim not only at symmetry but 
also at rhythm— in other words at the correct rendering of pro- 
portion, not only in figures at rest, but also in figures in motion. 
Lysippos, finally, achieves the perfect proportion, by modifying in 
a manner peculiar to himself the ancient canons, and solves by 
the way the minor technical difficulties in the rendering of the 
hair. The guiding thought is analogous to that which prompted 
Dionysios to classify the orators into inventors of their art — 
tvprral, and its perfectors^"X<i«T"t ". 

The mention of Varro in § 56 certainly proves, as Jahn saw, 
that he was Pliny's immediate authority for the whole series of 
the criticisms ; but it is equally certain that they did not 
originate with htm. So rigid a scheme of artistic development 
would be a most unlikely product of the varied and miscellaneous 
literary activity of that compiler. It is moreover strongly coloured 
by the partisanship of a school and obviously devised to the 
honour of the Sikyonian Lysippos, the greatest artists falling into 
place as his precursors. Besides, the words iion kabet latinum 
itomtit symmttria ... in 5 65 show sufficiently thai Varro had 
only been translating from the Greek. He appears here as the 
intermediary between Pliny and the Greeks precisely as, in the 
earlier books of the Historia, Trogus or Nigidius Figulus are 
named as authorities for facts or observations drawn by these 
writers from AristoUe '. 

The Greek author whose views on the gradual development of 
irt passed, through Varro, into the pages of Pliny was not only 
a warm admirer of the Sikyonians, but, to judge from the exclusive 



* Fnttvinglcr, Pliniui u. seine 
Qmtltn, p. ;o. 

■ DioajnoE Hilik. Dl Dinarika 

•Ulr «tn«it J* ToTt wtpj laa Jfijcaiaw 
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T(A)(i>nl)r, Sitntf rif Alftovtirrir, nal 



^ Nigidius is tjootetl for Aristotle 
Id ix, .85, Trogna in xi, 175, 176; 
see F. Aly, Zur QiullcnMrilih det 




Hie to die oriiei tustotr 

ponaded in the I 

pualnkM la P ol jkfcj n^ Vydiagqax pcalerior lo boch- Tlut t! 
■ be dac tti noe ndgfigence appears from d 
aattcBf tfaoo^-oal natnre of the coatexL I think it is ( 
from the muik prcserm} in Diogenes, caaceming tbe rhythm 
cantribated to sotuaiy by P ytfa ig on s, tbat, aioogsde considera- 
' tions of sfoaaeaj and propartioo, the idea of an evolution from 
Sgores at rest to ^ures ta motioo inSttcDced the chronological 
order adopted bjr tbe antbor of tbe critidsins. Afier tbe stately 
seated or standing gods, goddesses, and tempte-atiendants <^ 
Fheidias come first the quiet athletes of PoIyUeiios, just shifting 
the weight of tbe body to one 1^ as in the act of walking, t 



' Ankael^istkt Mitxkcn tMi alitr 
mud imur Zat, pp. iS fl. A. Bciesa, 
Dt Ftnlibut, p. 46, hod 6m pointed 
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Varro bsck lo Antigonos sad Xeno- 
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' Hii IdenlllicaliQn with the Athe- 
nian Xenuknte*, son of Ergophilot. 
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135 a. i, aic from Oropos, a regioB- ] 
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BctiTC {/. G.B. lia-liia 

h strange that an Alheoiin. who il 
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and the new inscHption — al 

Oropos— ^E*^/^. ^PX- 1S9}, 
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the Plinian writer, or have so ofioifl 

entirely passed over, ot dismiued ' 

with only a passing atlniioa, tbe 

bmouE artists of hit own cooDtiy. 
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ihe works — athletes also for the greater part — of Myron and 
Pythagoras- Now, if we place the Myronian ' Diskobolos ' with 
its audacious movement next to the Polykleitan ' Diadumenos ' or 
' Doryphoros,' and adopt the recent conjecture ', which attributes 
to Pythagoras the fine boxer in the Louvre ', and the athlete in 
violent motion of the BoboH gardens ' — two statues which surpass 
even the Diskobolos in movement and animation— we shall at 
least understand how, at a time when art-criticism in our modern 
sense was scarcely existent, such statues would give rise to the 
perverse chronology of §§ 55-59. 

The account of the pupils of Lysippos is obviously inseparable 
' from the account of Lysippos himself. To Telephanes we shall 
return presently. Before we proceed to track out Xenokrates 
further, we should, however, note the significant fact that wherever, 
in the passages just discussed, the locality of a work of art is 
either given or can be recovered from other sources, it lies 
■wilhin a restricted geographical beat, comprised by Olympia 
(H 54- 59)> Delphoi (§§ 57, 59, 64, 66), Lebadeia, Thespiai, and 
Thebes i\\ 66, 67), and finally Athens (§§ 54, 64) '. From this 
we may gather that Xenokrates (who probably had little oppor- 
tunity for distant travel) confined himself to the mention of 
monuments of which be had personal knowledge. 

A glance at the chronological tables of 5§ 49-52 shows them 
to be by the author of the criticisms ; in the one as in the other 
Pheidias opens the series — Lysippos with the brilliant attendance 
of sons and pupils ctoses it. If the Xenokralic authorship of 
ihe chronology needed confirmation, we should find it in the 
fact that Polykleitos, Myron, Pythagoras, are placed in the same 
curious order as in the verdicts. The activity of Xenokrates 
cannot have extended much beyond 01. izi, the dale he assigns 
to the pupils of Lysippos, and it is noteworthy that, although 
his treatise was extensively enlarged by later writers, yet the 
period with which it closed was adopted as representing the 
close of art in Greece. Cessavit deinde (after 01. 121) ars, writes 
Pliny, ac rursus Olympiade CL VI revixit, the revixit not so much 

' i>ititia:a^tt,MasUrfiius0fGrtek ' Cf. Miinier, up. rU. p. cflf,. Of 

Stulpiun. p. 171 i; c(. E, Keisob, Ibe wotks vboie locnlily is not indi- 

W^i^siktnir, p. 44. cited, lhcAllieD«/fl(n(Ji«Hne/«/Mri- 

* I'bol. Giraadon, 1 J07, lai/ims of Pheidias (tee Comm. to 
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marking a real revival as affording a convenient formula to 
introduce the Greek artists who decorated at Rome the (amoui 
monuments erected by Q. Metellus Macedonicus ', 

It is evident that the chronological and narrative parts of the 
Xenokratic treatise had originally formed one consistent whole, 
which some later writer afterwards subdivided into a chronology 
and alphabetical lists {cf. p. Ixxx). The five most famous artists, 
however, and the pupils of Lysippos were left, owing to their 
great reputation, in the original Greek order, though sundered 
from the chronology. Moreover, Telephanes of Phokaia (§ 68) 
and Praxiteles (§5 69-71} were assigned places — in no sort 
of chronological order— between the pupils of Lysippos and 
the first alphabetical list. The reasons for the exception made 
in their favour are suificiemly instructive. The Xenokratic 
character of the account of Telephanes comes out in the com- 
parison instituted to Polykleitos, Myron, and Pythagoras, whose 
names are given in the same order as in the verdicts ; since, 
however, Xenokrates had not deemed Telephanes worthy of 
comparison with the two greatest names— with either Pheidias, 
the founder, or Lysippos the perfecter of the art — he had also not 
accredited him with any distinct contribution to the progress of 
statuary. Now the comparison of Telephanes to Polykleitos, 
Myron, and Pythagoras on the one hand, and the absence of any 
precise estimate of his merits on the other, were explained by some 
later Greek writer in a rationalizing anecdotic manner, alien to 
Xenokratic practice : Telephanes was excellent, the reasoning 
seems to be, or he could not be compared to great names, but he 
must have been obscure or we should hear more about him ; and 
as Xenokrates had given a list of works, some, or all, of which were 
in Thessaly ', their remoteness was made the reason for the artist's 
want of fame ; quoniam in Thasalia habitaverit tt ibi opera ems 
iatiKrint. These additions are so nicely welded into the Xenokratic 
account that they must have been made at a quite early date, as we 
shall see by Aniigonos (p. \xxvi). Puzzled by the mention of this 
excellent yet unknown artist, the Roman authors next introduced 
him under cover of their Greek authorities : artifices qui kaec 
condidere (i.e. Xenokrates and Antigouos) miris iaudibus celebrant 

' The ceitavil and reviiil firal ei- * A region to which Xenokrates 

pkined b]r Brumi, K. G. i. p. 504 f. might easily have extended his ce- 

Cf H. L. Urlichs, Crieckiulu Kutut- searcbcs noittiwKidi from Pbold* uid 

tekri/lslellir, p. 31 f. Boeotia. 
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^ilepkanem FAoeaeum, and placed him outside the insignts, but 
yet in a more distinguished place than the alphabetical lists. 
Praclically the same happened in the case of Praxiteles {f§ 69-71). 
This artist appears to have been only summarily discussed by 
XenoJtrates ', who, like the rest of his school and Lysippos 
himself, was exclusively a worker in bronze, and therefore only 
wrote concerning works in bronze, entirely ignoring the marble 
sculpture wherein lay the chief strength of Praxiteles and the new 
Attic school. Yet Praxiteles was much too great a favourite of 
the Romans for a Roman writer to be content with assigning to 
him a place among the artists of the alphabetical lists, so he linked 
him on to Telephancs with a ijuoque, adducing as an apology 
for not placing Praxiteles among the insignts that he was marmorc 
felidor ideo et clarior. The argument practically comes to: 
Praxiteles also, like Telephanes, has an excuse for the place 
assigned to him— in his case not want of fame, but the fact that 
he is belter known as a worker in marble than as a worker in 
bronze ', 

An analysis of the first alphabetical list (§§ 74-83} will reveal 
further traces of Xenokrates. In the subjoined tables I have 
majked with an X those artists the account of whom seems 
Xenokratic, and placed within square brackets the names of 
artists or works manifestly introduced from other sources. 

X, AkaiKtHts: mcTinomeaes^. 

X- Aritlida : quadrigae higaei/ue. 

{Anfkicratn : Ijoena, petiegelic, see Comm. and p. IxxiTi.] 

X. Bryarii: AtKutafim, Stliiuus. 

X. Beedai: adarans. 

[Halm: Apolla, luna, Roman mnscography, cf. p. ncj f,] 

[Cruilas: volntralus, Perit/ti,hotb from epigtam»,iet Comm. and p.liii.] 

[Cef/lisadclvi .■ ara, on authorily of Heliodorca, p, Ixxv.] 

X. Canaciui: [Afio/ii!.t.aei^olic,seeConani.utdp.\xixyiii]M/trwiifeifiuri. 

X. CAaertai: Ahxan^r, Pitilifplis. 

X. CltiUaus: dtrrypherHi. Amaum. 

{DtuKtritu : Lystmaike (inscrip., p. Ixxxvi), Minirva mus, (petiegelic), 
Simon (litetaij source, p, Ixv, note 1).] 

' Mtinier. a/, (if. p. S07, coQsidets Oporan (where M, wrongly retains 

the Xenokmic malerial lo be some- catupkeram'), 

wbal la iaWavi: I^nxiHhi . . ./icil ' 1 Bm indebted lo Df. H. L. 

tx etre. . . . Preurpituu raplum Utlichs for giymg me wh»t I believe 

ittm cataguiam, et Liberum polrtm el lo be Ibe correct eKplanation of lie 

Ebritlatem nobilemquc una Salyriim, passage. 

fitrm Grata p<ril>3tlan eognominanl ' The list i> bucd OD that of Oeh- 

... Hem iltplianuian, fseliumtfitn, Tottiiea. Plin. SittditH, p. 163 C 
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X Dmamrma : Prwtaittai, ^V* »*■■». 

X. £afkrmutr: [■<Jm—JtrfaraHtpitt.pLbd«>.Jfif. ftlmn(Buoaaa 
■■■nfiQ], fnmi rigm Uf ar m, didrntia. FvAn tt 
Craa^l mmlkr ^m. rf Mbr. : Altx, n PhSi^mt. 

\EtaytH4az Emrwtm tfigr. p. Ixiz [.%] 
X. H^ioi: Mimeram, PfrritMi, aletutmlti 

[Hagnimi: Htrxmiu im Fari»(»imim (Miiti—M. p. k).] 
X. laJahu: tatkyfa. 

[tytmi .- fmtr a^Um (epiCT. p. lo)^ j< i^— ii« m. 

[Za»f jlarrx ." Ciij; mi:dtt (cfip. p. Ui), Aattfytut {Ihosij Kmcc, p. 
xW, Dole I ,JmfiUr, Afilt (Rom. moKOfr.), Ljniuitt 
(epigi. p. Lniii. doU i].] 
X Ly<iiu : fHtr aigitar. 

[Mematthmui : vituJui (epigr. p. Ixnii. note >).] 
X Nautyda : Jfentiriiu. Jitetielas, immtlams arietem. 
X. /fammu: luilatur amAtlaia. 

[A'utralui : Aatniafita tl Jiygia (Koaaa moxeogr.).] 
X. Pyramackas : fimdriga mm AliUiaJt. 
X.PelytUi: HttmapkraJitui. 
X Pj/rrkut : Hygia tt itimerBO, 
X-Pkamii: epitkyusa. 

\Styfpax: iplaKckneplu (periegetic and q>igi. p. hz).] 

\Silatiiim: ApcUeJems, Atkilla, ifistala (fpigr. p. bx).] 

\StttHgyliBn: Amaan (Romui anecdote, c£ p. Xcii)-] 

[Thtadonis : te ipufudil (BJiecdotic).} 

\XtHecratit: f<j|)i<i fij^nrTran (Antigoaoi).] 

Reference to ihe text of Pliny will show that the works of the 
nineteen artists marked X are enumerated with a simple direct- 
ness which contrasts as forcibly as possible with the literary 
allusions, anecdotic tags, and epigrammatic descriptions attaching^ 
to the notices of the names placed in brackets. This same 
directness characterized the lists of works of the imignes, and 
is a clear mark of Xenokratic authorship. Ten of these names, 
moreover, still retain their place in the Xenokratic chronology 
i^Akamenes, Aristides, Canackus, Daedalus, Dinomenes, Euphranor^ 
Hegias, Nmucydes, J'yromachus, Polycles). 

An attentive study shows how a second, a third, and perhaps, 
even a fourth hand worked over or added to the Xenokratic 
material, sometimes to its suppression. Cefihisodotus, Eutychides, 
Leotkarti, all appear in the Xenokratic chronology, but, if any of 
their works were mentioned, these have been omitted to make 
way for others which brought the added interest of anecdote or 
epigram; in the case of Euphranor {§ 77) the mention of the 
' Paris,' derived from an epigram, was prefixed to the arid Xeno- 
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kratic lists. This method of introducing new material from other 
sources has led to the double mention of Lycius (§ 79) and of 
Jfegias (§ 78), the latter of whom appears the second time, under 
the alternative form of his name, HageHas. As to the mention 
of Xenokraies himself (§ 83), it ts probable that if it had come 
from him its wording would be at once more modest and less 
vague. 1 therefore adopt Miinzer's suggestion {pp. dt. p. 509) 
that it is due to the reverence (' Pietat ') of (he later writer, who 
worked the Xenokratic treatise into his own, namely Antigonos. 
A number of other additions, made from evident Roman sources, 
or concerning works to be seen at Rome, in Varro's or Pliny's 
' day, need no comment here. In the same way certain additions 
came to be made also to the chronology. The most obvious is 
the notice of Seilanion (see p. xlix, note 2, and Add. to Comm. on 
xxxiv, 51), who is tacked on to the artists of 01. 113. 

The Plinian account of the bronze- workers from § 49 to § 83 
represents roughly, then, the original compass of that portion of 
the treatise of Xenokrates which treated of the period from the 
great revival after the Persian wars down to the sons and pupils of 
Ljsippos, in Olympiads CXIII and CXXI. But it would be an 
error to suppose that this history of statuary look no notice of 
the earlier phases of the art. Through some accident which we 
are now no longer in a position to determine, the whole earlier 
part seems however to have been suppressed, with the exception 
of one unmistakable fragment, which oddly enough has found its 
way to the beginning of Pliny's account of the sculptors in 
marble (xxxvi, 9-10). The passage, as it now stands, is a Lttle 
mosaic of most diverse materials, but the original Xenokratic 
conception is still evident from the stress laid upon the early 
fame of the Sikyonian workshops, from the fact that Dipoinos 
and Skyllis, the scene of whose labours lay chiefly in Sikyon and 
adjacent or dependent regions, are chosen among all archaic 
craftsmen to represent the beginnings of their art '. Their works 
had been of wood (note on xxxvi, 10) and could thus fall within 
the range of a writer upon bronze statuary, describing the gradual 
evolution from wood or wood gilt to metal. To the Xenokratic 

' The Xcnoltralic kernel of the ing the view thai Xciiokraiea left tbe 

pUMge lus bren tightly delected by whole of the archaic peilod imooliced 

Hiiaier [<>?. lit. p, 513), whom it is ^li. p. 505). 
dkercfoce lutpiUing to (iod sappon- 
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contenlion that the art of sculpture in bronze was elaborated by 
Daidalid artists on the mainland of Greece, a later writer — 
presumably Antigonos (p. xliii f)— adjusted the aocount of the rise 
of sculpture in marble in the islands of the Aegean, under the 
tuspices of Chian sculptors. Thus it was that the Xenokratic 
account of Dipoinos and Skyllis came in time to be placed at the 
opening of a history of sculpture in marble, where it has long 
proved a crux to archaeologists '. We have learnt, then, that 
Xenoltrates, in treating of the bronze- workers, began with 
the earliest beginnings. The current notion that he took no 
account of archaic bronze statuary is as false as it is arbitrary*. 
It is not improbable thatj if the Xenokratic account of the 
statuaries, as we have it in Pliny's thirty-fourth book, opens with 
Fheidias, this is somehow due to a very ancient misunderstanding 
of the statement that ' Pheidias first revealed the capabihties of 
sculpture and indicated its methods.' We shall immediately see 
how a similar expression, in the case of the painter Apollodoros, 
misled both ancient and modern critics into the erroneous sup- 
position that the Greek writers— Xenokrates in primis — biid 
ignored the early painters. 

The Xenokratic history of the painters, preserved in Plin)r*t- 
thirty-fifth book, can be recovered far more completely than that, 
of the bronze- workers. Since in xxxv the alphabetical prindftei^ 
does not make its appearance till % 138, where it is employed ta 
group together artists of comparatively minor importance, tb^ 
original scheme is, in pans at least, still sufficiently clear. 

Xenokrates is quoted by name, along with Ant'gonos, as the' 
authority for the verdict upon Parrhasios (§ 68). The judgemeirf 
in its essence is so indubitably his, as a comparison with the 
judgement passed upon Lysippos and his son Euthykrates (xx 
66) proves, that if the later writer's name appears it can only 



' Miinier, bx. di. 
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I his character of compiler, or ' editor,' of the Xenokratic 



(Lsiippos'l slatnariaearti plarimum 
tradilnr lanluiisse opillum cxpri- 
nendo. csplla mmora facicndo quam 
sadqai, corpora gradlion, siccionqac, 
pci quae pioccritai ugnomm mnior 
ildcretui. non haliet Latioum nomen 
tymmitria qaam diligtnlissimc ciislo- 
JU nova intaclaijoe tatione quadralas 
*eterBTn slalams permulando, votgo- 
que dicebal ab iUis faclos qaalK caveat 
bomion, a k qtiales Tidercntur cue. 
proprile hnitis vidcntui C*ie argHliiU 
operaiD cusloditue in minimis quoque 
lebiEL lilios ct discipulos reliqnit 
lauditos aniticrs Laippum, Boeitan, 
sed arte omnet Eutbrycraten, qoam- 
qnam is canstantiam potias imilntQS 
p«lri] qcam lUgatiliam aoitao malnit 
^fsoK qnun iucBiido pUceie. 



Pinha&ius Ep1ie«i nalua et ipse 
multa lenlttlit. primui lymmetrian 
piclurae dtdil, primns argutim vollus, 
eligOHliaiK capilli, veitusuifm oris, 
confessioDC anificiitn in lineis cxtiemii 
palmam adcpCas. haec est pictarac 
■ucnms suptilitas. corpora eoim 
pingere rl mcdii rcrnni est quidcm 
magni operis sed la quo mulli gloiium 
tuleriot, extrema corporum lacere el 
dcsincatis picturae modnm inclBdere 



ambire enim se ip>sa debet eitremius 
et sic desincrc ut prooilttat alias pooe 
se aslendalque etiam qaae occuJlal, 
haec ei gloriam conoe<Eere Antigonus 
Xenocmtes qoi dc piclura scripsere, 






quoque 



a solon 



But the criticism of Parrhasios is closely linked with a row of 
similar criticisms, not only interconnected, but dictated by the 
same spirit as the judgements passed upon the statuaries '. Robert 
has pointed out that identical standards were set up in each case, 
while the final appreciations were similarly formulated ; as 
Pheidias (xxxiv, 54) discloses the possibilities of statuary, so 
ApoUodoros (xxxv, 6oj discloses those of painting. The initiative 
of either master was carried further in the one art by Polykleilos 
(xxxiv, 56), by Zeuxis (xxxv, 64) in the other. Both these artists, 
however, fail in the rendering of proportion, a point in which 
Myron (xxsiv, 57) and Parrhasios (xxxv, 68} surpass them. The 
former is symmetria diligentior than Polykleitos; of the other it is 
said that primus symmetrian piclurae dedit. Pythagoras (xxxiv, 
59) and Euphranor (xxxv, 128) each progress towards the 
attainment of symmetry ; of the one the critics said irpiro* . . . 
«rv^fitT/>ia[ BoKoCvTo <(rTDjiitrflni, of the oiher/n'mMf videtur . . . usur- 



* I have cbosen these two passages 
for coniparisoa, because of Ibe marked 
verbal similarities, bnl of course the 
ie»] coDDlerparl, among Ihe paioteis, 
of Lysippos. among the ilaluuies, 
wuApelkt. 



' Robert, JrcA. Afdrii. p. 67 ff., 
coavcoieiitly prints tbe passages side 
by side. Al^er Ibe detailed analysis 
of the Ttrdicts npon tbe bioaze- 
worken, it seems sufficient to refer 
to tbe text. 



passe fymmeiriait. The highest mastery, filially, is embodied in 
Lysippos (««]dv, 65) and in Apelles (xxiv, 79), 

We may now proceed to recover traces of Xcnokrates in the 
earlier sections of xxxv. It has been noted above that the con- 
tribution to symmetry, made respectively by Pythagoras and 
Euphranor, was couched in almost identical terms. But the 
statement that P>thagoras was the first to mark the sinews and 
the muscles, primus nervos el venas expressit, recalls the improve- 
ments attributed in an early part of the Hisior>- of the Painters 
to Kimon of Kleonai : artuulh membra dislinxii, venas pratiiUt 
(i 56)'. That both are from the same hand is indubitable. 

.^gain, the criticism of Kimon is inseparable from a whole 
series of similar passages, in which the earlier stages of painting 
were discussed. These began at j i6, and, afler sundry excuisus 
on paintings in Rome and on colours (§ iS fT.^ were resumed 
again at $ 56. When exhibited together, the original coherence 
of the passages is self-evident '. 

f 16. InToiIam liniarem a Philoclc A^Tptio »el Cleinlhe Corinthio primi 
examine Atidicn Coruithiiu et Telephauei Sicyonius, sine ullo etiamnuni Iki 
Coloie, iim taiiicD (pargeates liniu iiitui. '\i.co A qaos pingcient ■dscribere 
inilitutam. piimut iavcnit eas cdIotc testae, ut (emat, liitac, Ecphanlns 
Corinlhiui. 

i S6. — eosqne qni naonochromat is pinierint, qnorom aetai non traditur, 
. . . fBiwc, Hjgiaenonlem, Dinian. CbarTnailaD CL qui primus in piclura maiem 
a femliiB dLscteferil Eamaiain AtbeniecHin figaias omnis imitari ausom, qniqne 
ioTcnla eiui cicolnerit Cimonem CletKnaeDiD. hie catagiapba inveoit, hoc at 
obliqiui imigines, el varie formara voltui, respicienlei suspicicnIesTC vel de^- 
ci<iilei. ariicutU membra djstuiiil:, venas piolulit, piaetengue in vestibus ruga* 

I {7. Pansenus (juidem Irater Phidiae etiam proeliiiDa Atheaienaiam advemu 
Pcnai apod Maralhona lactum piniit. adeo iam colomm usus increbrueiat, 
adeoque an perftda eiat vt in eo proelio iconicos duces piaxissc ttadacur, 
AlhenlcQSiom Milliadtn, Caliimachnro, Cynacgiium, bajbaronun Datim, Arta^ 
phcrocn. 

is?.,.. Polygnotus ThasJus qui primus mulieres Iralncida Teste pinxit, 
capita earam milrii Tetsicoloribos optniiC plDrimumque piiicurae pHmo^ con- 
lulit, siquidem intlituil os adaperiie, denies oitendere, voltum ab anliqno rigore 
variaie. [fellrwi minliait ef a fUitirt in Heme] bic Delphii aedem piniit, hie 
et Athcnii potticom quae Poecile vacatur . . . cum pailcm cius Micon . . . 
picgeieL 

These primitives are represented as not yet sufficiently ad- 

' The pBrallelism of the two pas- ' I here follow Miinier entirely 

sages is noled— Lnl in a different (o/ciV. p. 514), who gives the passages 

context — by Hartwig, Mcisltrtckaitu, freed, so far as ptHsible, fiom later 

jj. t6^ additions. 
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vanced to grapple with problems of harmony and symmetry ; it 
is sufficient for them to attempt to conquer step by step, first 
a knowledge of their materials, then by slow degrees the correct 
presentmer.t of objects. Philokles, Kleanthes, and the earliest 
painters, are scarcely painters at all ; they practise mere outline. 
Then Ekphantos fills up this outline with red colour. Hygiainon 
and his fellows (§ 56) continue to use only one colour till it 
occurs to Eumaros to distinguish in painting between the sexes ; 
this he doubtless does by introducing white for the fiesh of 
the women ' and thus marks the first stage in the progress from 
monochrome to polychrome painting. So far, however, figures 
have only been drawn in full face or in profile (though Pliny 
nowhere states this, it can be supplied from what follows) ; but now 
KJmon of Kleonai invents foreshortening, jun-oy/jntpu '. He further 
correctly marks the articulations and the muscles, and ' discovers 
the wrinkles and the windings of drapery.' Artists, having now 
leaiut to distinguish between the sexes, to articulate their figures, 
and to present them in various attitudes, are able to turn their 
attention to distinguishing between individuals, Panainos, accord- 
ingly, in his Battle of Marathon, introduces portraiture. But 
mere draughtsmanship — outline simply filled in with colour — was 
susceptible of still further improvements. Thus Polygnotos of 
Thasos first permits the draperies to reveal the bodies beneath 
them, and shows at the same time how to give movement not 
only to the body, as Kimon had done, but also to the face. Then, 
the capacities of this limited technique being exhausted, there 
appeared on the scenes the great painter Apollodoros (§ 90 above, 
p. xxvii), who by discovering ' the fusion and management of 
shade ' ' — we should rather say of light^first gave to objects their 
real semblance {primus species instifuil) ; thus he contributed to 
painting its most important factor, and thereby, as an epigrammatist 
pointedly said, he ' opened the gates of an ' to the great masters 
of Greek painting — [o Zeuxis and Parrhasios and their illustrious 
contemporaries. The coherence of the whole history of the 
development and perfection of painting — the consistent logic 
which underlies it, of an evolution from the simpler to the more 
complex— is so patent that it is incomprehensible how so many 

' Enmaios's innovation is Efnenll)' accurntely gii-.pe(l. 
(O explained, bat I am not aware » See nole on mv, 56. 

that the lig^iiiLBnce of the Intrcxluc- * Jf'upilv ^tufiv jtal ixiypiL-aiv 

tiaa of ttui white colonc ha* ctct t>ceQ ntas, Plgtucb, Oi Cler. Aiken. 1. 
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schobra — at ieaat in the period between Jahn's Essay asd 
Hoiuer's— cntirdy failed to apprabcftd it. 

It renutins, however, to ask how in face of this conseculrre 
Treatise by a Greek writer there could ever arise the complaint is 
xxxr, 54 : H^m comtat sibi tm kae parte (sc. historia futemm) 
Graeafmm dt/igrntia mtt/Uu pmt fifymfiiadas ceUbrando fidom 
fuam ftatuarioi oi tortutas, primmwtqiu olympiadt LXXXX. The 
question involves a difficult problem. One can only imagine that 
die complaint, in its present form, is the result of a. misundM- 
standing ; it is not impossible that some later writer, intermediate 
between the earlier Greek an-wrilers and the Roman, had found 
&ult with the Greeks for (ailing to appreciate the naive chum and 
simple methods of the painters who lived previous to the ianan- 
tioRS of Apollodoros. Such a criticism, combined with the wixds 
used by Xenokrates of Apollodoros, hu primus spedes imstittat, 
mi)j;ht lead in time to the supposition that the Greek art-writen 
had completely failed even to mention pre-ApoUodorian painten. 
The Roman compilers, drawing from books (Pasileles? p. Ixiix) 
where the names of Xenokrates and Antigonos as authorities for 
the history of the early painters had long dropped out, piled up 
as proofs of the supposed inaccuracy of these writers ' a numbs 
of facts ' for which their Treatises were in reality the chief sources. 
Thcophtastos. also, had been misrepresented in precisely the 
ame manner. According to Pliny (vii, 105) he had attributed 
the invention of painting to Polygnotos, whereas Theophrastoj 
can have intended nothing more than that Polygnotos was the 
first painter who could be properly so called ; writing doubtles) 
under the influence of Aristotle's admiration for the ethical quali- 
ties of this artist (Poet. 1 45017). Tbeophrastos had assigned to him 
the place which the Plinian authors, intent rather upon technical 
jirogress, gave to Apollodoros. In truth Pliny's statement ai 
regards Tbeophrastos, and his or Varro's complaint of the Greek 
inaccuracy, are, I believe, but the distorted reflection of the old' 
controversy whether draughtsmanship or colouring was the more 
powerful means of expression. The opinion of Aristotle may be 



* It ii uniTemlly scknowlrdgei) 
that the Crtelii alluded to [n ibe 
wonla Gratlerum diligenlia are the 
■uthorlliFi, i.e. XeDokt.it« and 
iO« (perhaps also Dnris) ; cf 
Ank. JUircAtn, p. tg. 
tbi utivity of fheUiu and 




Fanainos as painters ^cf. p. 1i] ; (be 
whole list of paintcti and their work* 
fram the eacly monochiomalics down 
to Polygnotos. The account of Bool. 
atchoi 1)551 may have b«n derived bj 
VaiTo(cr.p.1ii.»i-»aiidComro.onxXCT, 
ii) fiom tome iadependeut sooice. 
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guessed from his predilection for the pre-Apollodorian 
Polygnotos'. The testimony of Dionysios to the value which 
a school of criticism, practically unrepresented in Pliny, attached 
to the pre-Apollodorian paintings is of importance : 

• In ancient p«intings the seheine of colonrinE was »iaiple and prMcnlcd bo 
variety in the lonei; bnt the line yin rentiereil with eiqaisile perfection, (bin 
lesding to these e«i1y worlis a singitlar grace. Thi« polity of Hrauglitsmanship 
was Eradnally loit : iU place was taken hy a leanied lechniquc, by the difTeien- 
tialion of light and thnde, by ilie fait resources of the ticli colouring to which 
the voiks of the later nrltsti owe Iheii strength '.' 

We leam from this passage that the methods of the later 
painters were practically looked upon as hostile to those of the 
earher, and Xenokrates, a hot partisati of the post-Apollodorians, 
may well have expressed himself in language which would 
eventually lead to the erroneous supposition that he had ignored 
all earlier paintings, from Polygnotos and Panaioos up to the 
early monochromatics. 

As we have it in Pliny, the argument against the Greeks is 
presented with skill and vigour (Comm. on xxxv, 54) ; the theme 
was evidently congenial to the Roman authors, who doubtless 
felt for the archaic the enthusiasm— common to all decadent 
periods — which was to rouse the subtle satire of Quinctilian ', 

After § 70 it becomes more difficult to follow Xenokrates (cf. 
Miinzer, o/>- (it. p. 5 1 6), and scarcely any sentence can be picked 
out as bearing the indubitable signs of his method. Later writers, 
as shown by the Flinian indicei, had, when it came to the artists 

< BeitiaDd. &tudis lUt la PeinlHTt, ro;si4iyi4aintlxi>BaaiiiiHKi>Liai:iiip,BM 

p. 17, singularly misapprehends Arts- Si rais -jpafiiart, nal roKi ri j^^o- 

tolle nhea he assutnes that A. Ir rauTiuc Ixovaa.- at Si fiir' inimr. 

definitely stated his preference for tCi^fifuH pit ^ttot. ICupyaa^irai ii 

drawing over painting, and tmnsJates ^aoUor, nm^ r( cai ifati nmiriXXifitroi, 

J^t. 1450b, ■«! itfllonl les plus no} iv r^ wKiffu ray iMyfiirtn' ri/y 

belle* conleurs on oe fera pas le m^me laxiir ix""""!, 

plamr qne par le limple triit d'ane ■ Primi, /juerum ^uiiUm tfcra hbh 

figure.' W hai A. lays ii that oolcinrs vtlustatis mode gratia viienda suitl, 

^lAA oa mn/ustdly at indiicrimmalely daii fietores fuine dirunlur Pely- 

vill not produce as mach pleasaie as gnetui alque jiglaofhim, quarum 

ample outline : «l fif nt iyaKiiifnit limplex rolar lam lui slibiietas adktu 

reu maXA'aToii ^apfihxoit ^liSiji', oiK Aaitt, ut Ula frafie mdia ac vtlut 

tr tiicim fb^fAmtr ml KivKoypa^aat fulurae max arlit fHmerdia maxt- 

•taoHL mii.^i pmlteiexilileruni, aueterihui 

* Dionyi. H.ilik. de I:ata iudk. 4 praeferant, frofrie quodam inlelli- 
ttaX Hi Tim ipxouu y^'fal, xp&iiaai gmdi, ut mia tpinU firl, ambilu. 
filir tt/r/aaiUvat itJ^t, mH vHiiiiiu ir QuincU xii, 10, 



nrntoDOCTK^ 

of the founh centoiy, a large mass of titeratnre to draw bom. 
Morcorer popoUr anecdotes coocemmg the painteis tM>w take ia 
great measure the pbce of more seriotn cntictsm. 

The ncM clear trace of Xenoktaies is in the special emphasis 
bid (} 76) upon the &me of the SATOotan painters. Silcyon, 
the cradle of art-painting (f 16), b nov sboito to be the home 
also of its splendid maturit; ; as she had produced Ljsippos, the 
greatest master of statuary, so she prodixxs Apelles, the greatest 
master of the rival art of painting, whose contributions to his ait 
are appraised {§ 79) according to the canons applied to Lysippos 
in xxxiv, 65. Though Apelles was probably already an artist tii~ 
established renown when be left his native Ephesos to study ■ 
the schools of Sikyon, the claims of his obscurer early n 
must fade entirely before the glorious reputation of Eupompa 
and Pamphilos. 

The Theban-Atlic school, which branched off from 
Sikyonian, with Aristeides I — brother-pupil of Eupompos — alfll 
claimed the attention of Xenokrates. We must recognize wid 
Robert ' that the account of Aristeides 11 in | 9S originates wid 
him ; we note the Xenokraiic intent to connect the name Q 
a great artist with some de6nite progress or contribution. L 
this case the progress accomplished is of ethical rather than 
technical import; Aristeides discovers how to render not on]^ 
character but transient emotions', and in this there is a * 
reminiscence of the criticism passed upon Myron, that he hi 
failed to express ' the sensations of the mind.' 

Between the two Aristeides must naturally have intervened i 
account of Nikomachos, son of Aristeides I, and his pupO^ 
which in Pliny appears in §§ 108-110, away from its originll 
context. 

After a long digression in 55 i"-iai> due, as we shall see, iJ 
part to Varro(p. Ixxxiv), in part to Pliny himself (cf p.xcii), we aj 
come upon clear traces of Xenokrates in the History of the Fainter 
in Encaustic '. In § 122 we find it stated first that, according b 
certain authorities, Aristeides was the inventor of encaustic 



' ArcMnlagisckt MUrcktn, p. 69 ; 
cf. MliDur, p. f|i6. 

' L e. ptrtvt^alienes : FBrtwingler, 
Pliniits H. !. Quetlen, p. 65 f., poinl* 
i)Dl that Ihii Ciccranian triinilBlioi] of 
the Greek niA) (see Coinm.) ii presnm- 



■bly due to V.^rro, It nffonis tmi 
the many proofs of ths [lassage of 
Greek Treatises upon Ait thn>D|;]l 
Varro'i lurdi. 
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immediately after it is asserted that there existed pictures in this 
technique older than the time of Aristeides, namely those by 
Polygnolos, by the Parians Niitanor and Mnasilaos, and by Ela- 
sippos. In a word, the claims of the island- schools to priority 
of invention are opposed to the claims of the artists of the main- 
land, precisely as in xxxvi, 9-17 the Xenokratic contention that 
statuary was invented by the Daidalids Dipoinos and Skyllis was 
confronted by Antigonos with the assertion that long before their 
time sculpture in marble had flourished in the islands of the 
Aegean (p. xxvi)'. Thus it seems safe to conclude that the 
tradition attaching the invention of Encaustic to the name of 
.\jisteides goes back to Xenokrates, and that Antigonos, faithful 
to his programme of exhibiting the various sources at his com- 
mand, appended to it the account now represented in Pliny by 
the words aliquanto vttustiores encaustae pkturae extiUre . . . nisi 
twaustica iTWtnta. 

The school partisanship of Xenokrates at once betrays itself in 
§ 1 33 in the preeminence assigned to the Sikyonian Pausias, pupil 
of the Sikyonian Pamphilos (§ 75), and accordingly brother-pupil 
of Apelies. Pausias is not only praised as the_^w^ to achieve fame 
in the wax technique, but is also credited in true Xenokratic fashion 
with two distinct contributions : he is the^«/ to paint the panels 
of ceilings, the ^rsf also to decorate the vaults of roofs. It may 
be noted at this point that the Plinian division into painters in the 
ordinary tempera and painters in encaustic was probably no part 
of the original Greek treatise. Pausias must have been discussed 
in connexion with Pamphilos and the artists of § 75, while the 
discussion of Euphranor must have followed upon that of his 
master Aristeides I. That the pupils of Pausias, Aristolaos 
{§ 137) and Nikophanes, had also originally been discussed by 
Xenokrates is almost certain ' ; but the criticism passed upon 
Euphranor in § 130 is to my mind the last passage in the Plinian 
narrative of the painters where Xenokratic authorship can be 
pointed to with certainty. Students, however, will read with 
interest Miinzer's attempts {«/. a'/, p. 518) to disengage further 
Xenokratic threads. 

' The paiallelism hu bten kindly Nikophants in xxxv, iii, recalls the 
pauucd out 10 tue by Miiater in tltrgaiitia Bttribaled to LysippoF, 
s priTRte letter; iee Dote 3 on p. ixxiv, 66, the tltgaatia in render- 
ing of hair attribalcd to Puihuios, 
The einthet tlegam applied 10 xxxv, 67. 




INTRODUC. 

Before dismissing the history orthe painters we still have to note 
a few scattered passages which afford proof that Xenokrates bad 
Dot only summed up but analyzed the problems which the great 
artists in turn had set themselves to solve. The appreciation of 
Parrhasios (xxxv, 67), with the appended analysis of his spedal 
artistic achievement, contained in the words fiaec tst pietunu 
summa suptililas . . , occuliat, is a striking instance. That highest 
and hardest aim of the painter to produce about his figures ibe 
illusion of ambient space, of enveloping light and air, could n 
be more vigorously or happily expressed than in the phrase: 
corpora enim pingere et media rtnim est qvidem magiti operis « 
quo mulli gloriam tuUrtnt, extrenia corporum facere et desinenlh 
pkturae modum indudere varum in successu artis iHvenitur 
AmHre enim se ipsa debet extremitas, et stc desinere ut promiltiU 
alia post se ostendaigiie eliam quae occultat (see Coram.). Again W 
can, I think, trace the hand of Xenokrates in xwiv, 19, 
analysis of the various effects attempted by painting ; with subll 
understanding of artistic procedure it is told how painting a 
shaking off its early monotony discovered first light and s 
then the effects attainable by the juxtaposition of colours ; (inal^^ 
how it discovered glow and the passage from the more lil-up to 
the less lit-up parts of a picture, in a word what the moderns call 
'values '(see Comm.) Such observations had doubtless formed 
part of the history of the development of painting from the early 
monochromatics to the successors of Apollodoros, and became 
detached from their original context, perhaps at the time « 
the Xenokratic Treatise was schematized as noted i 
Furthermore it is possible that the Treatise had originally included, 
besides statements of the personal contribution made to the pro- 
gress of art by the principal artists, and aesthetic analysis of special 
problems, a discussion of the materials employed. Perhaps there- 
fore we should follow Miinzer (op. cit. p. 512; p. 499 ff.) in 
crediting Xenokrates with the chapters on colours {xxxv, 29fF.)'and 
consequently also with the notice of the various kinds of bronze 
(xxxiv, 9 ff.) employed by the statuaries. 

The short account of modelling' in clay in xxxv, igi-153, con 
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tains the last marked traces of Xenokrates that we come across 
in Pliny. Boutades, a potter {_^^/us), and of course a Sikyonian, 
invents the fashioning of portraits in clay {fingtre ex argi/la 
simiHtudines). To this statement is now attached from another 
source an anecdote which represented this Silcyonian workman 
as active in Corinth (p. xxxvii). In § 152 a variant version of 
the discovery of modelling is given. Then with the words 
Buiadis invenfum we get back to our Sikyonian potter, who, 
having learnt to fashion a face in clay, is now the first (primus) 
to adapt faces lo tile ends, whence arose in time the whole 
decoration of the eaves of temples. Further, he invents {invenil) 
how to take moulds off the clay models for statues (de si'gnis 
effigUi exprimere), and is thus the discoverer of the preliminary 
indispensable process of casting statues in bronze. Hundreds 
of years later another Sikyonian, Lysistratos, the brother of Xeno- 
krates's special hero I.ysippos, first discovers {primus . . . institur't) 
how to take a mould off the living face. Hence the last and 
crowning progress of art, the advent of realistic portraiture. 
Miinzer is certainly right in his conjecture that the account of 
modelling was originally prefixed to the history of bronze- statuary, 
since bronze-casting presupposed the clay model (see Comm. on 
xxxiv, 35, and xxxv, 153), and therefore modelling passed as the 
older art : etenim prior quam slatuaria fuit (xxxiv, 35). The place 
which Pliny assigns to modelling in his History is an obvious 
necessity of his scheme; clay being the material of modelling, 
he is forced to bring the discussion of this art under ' kinds of 
earth.' 

This doses the list of passages that can be traced back with 
any certainty to Xenokrates. It is a proof of the vigour of his 
conceptions that they could so impose themselves upon subsequent 
writers as never entirely to lose their original character, which 
Still asserts itself throughout the whole of the Plinian account 
of the bronze stituaries and the painters. Nowhere do we grasp 
so readily what Pliny's history of art owed to Xenokrates as in the 
account of sculpture, given in Bk. xxxvi, where, faihng the strong 
thread which bound together— at least in considerable parts — 
the narrative of the preceding books, we get little more than 
a loose patch-work of facts brought together without guiding 
thought or dominating interest. Meagre as are the fragments 
that we have disengaged, they point back to a critic of other 
calibre than the mere maker of anecdote and epigram — to 
c 2 
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i. critic who, conscientiously endeavouring to judge of works of 
art on their own merits, fails, not from garrulous digression or 
the desire to make a witty pointj but rather from preconceived 
theory and love of schematizing. Xenokrates allows nothing 
for the fantastic freaks of artistic growth; in his rigidly con- 
stnicled system monochrome is made to precede colour, artists 
may not attack the problems of drapery till they have solved 
the rendering of muscle, and the gracious advent of perfect 
harmony and proportion is presented as the inevitable sum 
to which each of five artists had contributed his measured 
share. Besides, in common with most artists who have also 
been art-critics, he insists upon fixing the measure of artistic 
achievement in the successful solution of the problems which 
chiefly interested the school of which he showed himself the 
jealous partisan. Vet, crude as the scheme must appear to 
our modem world with its deeper sense of the complexity of 
things, it should win respect and sympathy as a first genuine 
attempt to tell the still unfinished tale of the rise and growth 
of art. And there is even to be traced, at a distance great 
enough from the modern method of comparison, that s* 
purpose which distinguishes the modern critic— to let the actual 
s tell the tale. 



5 2, Antigonos of Karystos (born about 295 B. c). 

When a writer aims, hke Xenokrates, at formulating his criticism 
of an artist as the unbiassed impression received from a series of 
that artist's works, he will be anxious not to impair the strength 
of this impression by digressive criticism of single works ; above 
all, he will jealously guard the integrity of his judgement against 
anything that might look like borrowed appreciation. A writer 
who appraises an artist in the words applied by Xenokrates to 
Polykleitos will be tlie last to introduce material so foreign to 
the final judgement as that which describes how the boy binding 
a fillet about his head was ' a boy yet a man,' or his companion 
athlete 'a man yet a boy* — words written, moreover, with a 
view to rhetorical antithesis rather than to criticism of artisdo 
qualities. 

Yet little epigrammatic or anecdotic tags are plentiful even in 
those parts of the Plinian account which have been shown to be 
essentially Xenokratic, Such, for instance, are the legends inter- 
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woven in xxxv, 9 with the account of the early Sikyonian artists 
Dipoinos and Skytlis (see Comm.) ; the rationalizing statements in 
XXXV, 16 and 151, intended to reconcile the conflicting claims to 
greater antiquity of the art centres of Sikyon and Corinth ; the 
additions made in xxxv, 59 to the Xenokratic account of Poly- 
gnotos and Mikon, to the effect that the former look no payment 
for his paintings in the Stoa Poikik, while the latter did ; the 
anecdotic flavour given to the account of Telephanes of Phokaia 
(xxxiv, 68), the epigrammatic touch added in kxxv, 61 to express 
the connoiion between Apollodoros and Zeuxis. These additions 
are generally so closely compacted with the original fabric that 
it is only recent criticism, the growing recognition of the whole 
tendency of the Xenokratic methods, which has detected them as 
extraneous. They differ totally, in this respect, from the loose 
and not unfrequently awkward additions to the Greek Treatises 
made at a later date by Varro or Piiny himself in order to 
introduce the mention of works in Rome or allusions to contem- 
porary events. 

It becomes evident that the Xenokratic treatise was minutely 
worked over by a writer, who used it not simply to quote from, 
but as a solid framework into which to fit new material of his 
own. This writer, who appears almost as close collaborator of 
Xenokrates, must be one of the writers included in xxxiv, 68 in 
the words ArtiJUts qui compositis voluminibus condidere haec, where 
the haec refers (see p. xxii) to the previous account of the insigrus, 
which, as we have seen, is Xenokratic in the main. Now inxxxv, 
67, in the discussion of Parrhasios, writers upon art are referred 
to in similar manner: confesswne artificum in Units extremis 
falmam adeptus (Parrhasius). Immediately below, the names of 
these artifices are given ; the one is, as we expected, Xtnocraies, 
the other is Antigonm. 

Antigonos is no longer a mere name. The brilliant essay in 
which Wilamowiti proved his identity with the Antigonos of 
Karystos ', author of a book of Marvels or "luTopifif irapaM^ou' 



' T. Wilamowiti-Moelleudorfr, An- 
Hgetua COB Karysloi, in PAilahgiichi 
l/nltrtiuhuugtrit iv. Berlia, 18S1 ; 
tee Smcinihl, Gcschuhte der GrtKhi- 
ithett Littralur in der Alixandritur 
Ztit, L p. 519 B'. I consider it snper- 
flootu 10 dUcnii the qaestiOD of iden- 
tity. It wu qnationed by Diels in 



bis review of WilamowJti's book, 
Deutsche Lit.-ZtiluHg, iSSi, p. 604 
(cJ". also Voigt, DeFontibta Plinimth 
p. 34), and dispnled by H. L. Urlicbs, 
Gritchhchi KunstuhHflitdlcr, p. 34, 
Since Ihcn it has been accepted witb- 
oal reserve bjr Susemihl, and qnite 
lately by MUoiei, ^. eU. p. 511 ff. 
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ffvrayayii, and of certain Biographies of the Philosophers, from which 
Diogenes Laerlios drew extensively ', has made almost famitiar 
the artist who was likewise pupil of the philosopher Menedemos 
of Eretria, who contributed to the revival of Attic sculpture 
under Attalos and Eumenes of Pergamon, and was at the same 
lime a versatile litterateur, equally at home in the poems of 
Euripides or Philoxenos and in the technical treatises of the 
painters. Scarcely a strong individuality, perhaps, but a highly 
finished type of his age in its wide culture and many-sided 
curiosities. In addition to the passages already referred to (xxxiv, 
68 ; XXXV, 66-68), Antigonos is quoted by Phny in the Indices of 
Books xxxiii and xxxiv as a writer de ioreufice, and in xxxiv, 84 
as one of the sculptors in the service of the Court of Pergamon. 
Diogenes mentions the sculptors Anaxagoras (ii, 45) and 
Demokritos (ix, 49) on his authority, and recounts (vii, 7, 187) of 
a namesake of the philosopher Chrysippos, the physician 
Chrysippos of Knidos, that he had invented concerning Zeus and 
Hera certain intolerable obscenities not described by the wriierj 
upon painting : ' they are found neither in Polemon, nor 
Xenokrates, nor yet in Antigonos '.' 

It further appears from the two following passages that, in 
Lives of the Philosophers, Antigonos had allusions to the history' 
and literature of art : 

Diogi^ncs ix, II, 61 : Antigonos of Kaiystos says in his account of PjTrhM)' 
thttl he began life in obscuiily »nd poverty, and was at firet a painter, and tint; 
a pictnre by him — of very motlEiate eieculion — teptcaenting toreh-bearein 
it in the GymnaEium of Elia '. 

DiogcDcs iv, 3, 4 : On the whole he (Polemon) was the sort of man descril 
by Melanlhios in his Book npon Painting, who ssys that a certain self-reli 
and austerity should make itself felt in porlrailnre, precisely as in charautei 



' The fragments of Diogenes re- 
ferable to AntigoQOS will be found 
conveniently put together by Wilamo- 
witi, ep. til. 

■ Diog. vii, 1, 1E7: olU rapi Toit 
wtfi iru'lMaFF ypiil/aai KaToxixipiO- 
fit'nrv (ec. hisleriani)' /ifiTt fip rapA 
noXi/itaii n^Ti «a/<i BifoicpiTIi (Wi- 
lam. op. dl, p. 8 ; Kbpfce, De AiUigona 
Caryslio, p. 15 note ; the MSS. have 
nif}' 'Y^iicpdrfi), iK\i jofii wof' 'Ayri- 

' 'Arrljoros St i/Hjaiy i EapiJoTiot 
wtpi nippwras riU tfl o^oO, 



Sri -njir ipx^'' i35of"t '' 9>' 'i™' "'l^. 

"HXifc it Ty yv^aaiip Aa/innSirn^ 
litTpian Ixofra!. 

' Knt BXaJi fn Toiourot o!6» ^qOt 
MfXafflioi i iar/pd-pB! If ToTt w 
iBrypa^iiiijf ^ffi -yip Stir aieiti\ 

rpixf". ifotoi! a id (so Will 
p. 64 ; the MSS. have Si tSt) 1 
Ijeiair. J am not able to appreht 
the ptecise meaning which the wo 
d^icui . . . ^iffiv are intended 
convey. The sense of the lest of 1 
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Laslly, the learned traveller and antiquary, Polemon of Ilion 
{contemporaiy of Ptolemaios V. Epiphanes, 202-131 b.c), who 
wrote against Anligonos a controversial work in at least six 
boots', gives, in order to combat it, a verbatim quotation from 
Anligonos. The Polemonic fragment, which is of incomparable 
interest as affording an insight into the methods of these 
ancient controversialists, has found its way into the collection of 
Proverbs of the sophist Zenobios (age of Hadrian) ; it rans as 
follows :— 

Zen. T. 8a ; At Rhamnoni is an image of Nemraii ten cdbits high, nude 
wholly cti nurble, the work of Pheidias, holding an spple branch in her hand. 
From this branch. iKcording to Anliganss ef Karyilos, hangs n Utile tablet 
bearing ihe insoiplion ' Agorakritos the Parian made me,' But this is no 
proof (dv taviiartim St], foimanj' alto have inscribed another's name upon their 
own works, a complacency which Pheidias probably showed to Agorakritos, 



These accredited fragments pi^ve the varied experience of 
Antigonos in the province of an-history : we find him appealing 
to the testimony of inscriptions as carefully as his rival Polemon, 
whose industry in this respect won for him the nickname of 
It imjXcHnJBiit' ; hc IS ready to apply a phrase in a Treatise upon 
Portraiture to his characterization of a philosopher ; he had him- 
self written a statistical book upon pictures, containing minute 
descriptions of their subjects ' ; nor had he neglected to note the 
apocryphal tale which connected a certain mediocre picture at 
Elis with the name of the philosopher Pyrrhon. 

The miscellaneous character of his information, and the 



paaaage is finely indicated by Wilamo- 
witi, p. 147 ; cf. also H. L. Uilichs, 
Critik. Kuiulsihrifl. p. 18 ff. 

' The work bore the tille tf^t 
'Alubr mi 'ArrfTofoi'; of Adoios of 
Mitylcne, who appearstohai-c written 
npoD scnlptois, ripl i,-fa\^rBiioiSiv 
(Atbenaios, xiii, 606 a), very little is 
known, cf. Susemihl, it^. <■</. i,p. 518; 
forPolemoD, see Susemihl, i. p. 665 ff. ; 
(or the fragments of his treatise against 
AntigoDos, Preller, Polimonis ftrie- 
jlrl!ae^^;iiuK/>i,Lclpiig,tS3S.p. 97Er.i 
MUllcr, F. H- C. iii, p. 131, b. 56-69 ; 
for the nature ol the controversy, see 
especially H. L. Urlichs, op. HI. 
P- 33 H- 

1 'Pa/ii'auauiMifi(ffiii i-rfa^avrri 



7ovo< & ICaputmoi rrixior t< fanpir 
i^ijpT^a6ai t^v iin-fpaipijy ixof " 'K-jopa- 
Mptros Qapiot Ittoirjati'. 



ov e««, 



iwi 1 



roAAol . 

oUiiair Ipyaiv tripar l-niyt-ypiifiaair 
Swofia' ttttoi oZ¥ jmJ T^v ^tiSiay t^ 
'AyopcuipSTiji aayicix''p^''i"'' . 9' y^p 
gOtov Ipajtmtn, ital dXAcvT irrvrijo irtpi 
Ti-nuSiici. It was first conjectured by 
Wilamowiti, pf. lil. p. 13 f., that the 
whole passage goes back lo Polemoo ; 
the view has been accepted without 
reserve by H. L. Uriiohs lot. iil. 

' Herodikos, ap. Alhen. vi, J34d. 

* Cf. Wilaraowiu, ep. lU. p- 8. 



varying trustworthiness of the quarters whence he obtained it, 
prove at once that Antigonos, unlike Xenokrates, belonged to the 
class of people who are curious of facts rather than critical of 
their significance. 

Xenokrates had been guided in his selection of material by 
a strongly marked principle, whence the comparative ease in 
recovering and closing up the dissevered members of his treatise. 
The treatise of Antigonos on the other hand, with its looser 
method of synthesis, is more difficult to retrace. We cannot 
point to thi.s or that fragment of the Plinian history as bearing his 
individual stamp. But we can distinguish certain elements in 
Pliny which go back to those general sources — art-historical, 
epigrammatic, anecdotic, &c. — whence we know Antigonos to 
have drawn, and, on examining these, we shall find the majority 
of cases to aiford such strong proof of his handling that, failing; 
contrary evidence, it will not be unfair to assume the remaindi 
also to have come into Pliny through his medium. 

From the fact that Antigonos incorporated the Treatise of Xeno- 
krates into bis own work, and from his allusion in 
Polemon (above, p. xxxviii) to a Treatise upon Portraiture by the 
painter Melanthlos, we may infer that it was he who introduced 
references to a number of artists as having also written upon their 
art. These are the bronze-worker Menaichmos (xxxiv. Index 
and § 8oj ', the painter ApelJes (xxxv, Ind. and § 79, § m), 
Melanthios, AsklepiodorosandParrhasios iib. lnd.),andEuphranor 
{ib. Ind. and 5 128). Apelles as a writer upon art is fortunately 
more than a mere name. One trace of the work or works in 
which he expounded — presumably for the use of his pupils (cf. 
XXXV, f rii)^lhe theories of his art has survived, as Robert 
justly points out', in § T07 in the words Asdepiodoms, quern m 
symmetria mirabatur ApelUs, which at the close of § 80 had been 
rendered by Asdtpiodoro de mensuHs {cedebal Afi.). If the con- 
jecture be correct for Asklepiodoros it follows that Apelles'8 
appreciation of Melanthios in the grouping of figures was also 
expressed in the same work. There, likewise, it must have been 
that he discussed the art of Protogenes (§ 80) and criticized his 
laborious finish. In fact, from the words quorum opera turn admi- 
rartiur omnibus conlaitdatis, it is fair to assume that besides 
original theories the Apellian treatise contained criticisms— for th< 

' He 13 otherwise unknown eiilier p. 5J0, note 1 ; cf. Sgsemihl, i, p. 
u artist or writer ; see Miinier, ep. cil. note a. ' Arch. Mixrckcn, p. 



to 

A 
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most part favourable — of contemporary artists '. The statement 
as to his own venustas, like the ^uod manum de tabula scirei tolkre, 
is the later concrete expressioHj practically thrown into proverbial 
formula, of the aims and theories expounded by Apelles as 
being those of himself and his school, 

Antigonos, too, may be responsible for a few more Plinian 
passages which are faintly coloured by reminiscences of other 
technical treatises by artists, though these are not definitely 
alluded to. I have already indicated in the notes that in the 
words soluique hominuin arfem ipsamftdsse artis opere {PolycHfus) 
iudUatur in xxxiv, 55, there appears to lurk an allusion to the 
book, the Kdwu*', in which, as we learn more fully from Gaienos, 
Polykleitos had laid down his theories on the proportions of the 
human body ' ; we have accordingly translated the passage ' he is 
the only man who is held to have embodied his theory of art in 
a work of art.' the work being the famous Spear-Bearer, which is 
here introduced, quite irrespectively of its first mention in § 55, 
as a separate work under its alternative name of the Canon '. 

' Schobcrt. Fliiktism's Jahrbb., 
Supplcmentbuid ix, p. 716, detects 
a rderencc lo the woik of Apelles in 
Pint. Vem. It tai frimv i "AiriXAijt 

Sum tal fan^v liiKniiir airir. l^) 
S) tt-rtii', iiiyas h iiu«n col flou^aoToi' 
r4 tfTfcr, oi liipr Ix'ir x^f"'""- *"' 1' 
eifamv i^aitiy ret W airou ypaipiiiira. 
' The passnge wa> first so explained 
by Otlo Jahn, XAa'n. Mm. ii, 1834, 
p. 315 f ('Das KnnMweik war ein 
Inbcgriff der Regeln der Sjmmelric, 
eis Cotupendium dersclben'), who 
argued that here an = the theories 
of art, a compeitdiam of the rules of 
att, by extension of the meaning 
common in the thetore and giam- 
mariaos ; Cic Brut. 1 1, 46 AristettUs 
ail , . . arlcm el pracctpla SicMlai Cor- 
attm tl Tisiam cimscripiiise. 11. 4*^, 
limiliier Uoiratcm . . , oratimes aliis 
dalUisse scriliere, ielamquc U ad artis 
itimf(matdas Iransltiiiist. Cf. Qiiinct. 
I. I, 15 (where see SpaMiog's note); 
S«rvltii on Am. vii, ;8;, Ugitur in 
artt. The Greek Wx"rws5 commonly 
ued in the same manner. Lift ef 



Ten OraicTS, Isckmtis, ii, p, 838 (- 
Bemardakls. t, p. 164), iliri 3' ot ml 
rfx^o' o-iithv (sc /soir.) Kiiovaiavyit- 
7>iaf>iP(U. Al a later period Jahn 
abandoned his earlier opinion and 
saw a latent epigram in the words 
solus homiHUm . . . iudiiatvr {A'unst- 
uriheile, p. Ito); he is followed by 
Munzer, 0/. nV, 530, note 1. 

' The few extant fragments of this 
incompiirably interesting work, in 
which Polykleitos reveals himself as 
an ancient Leonardo or Albrecht 
DUrer, have been carefully collected 
and coirunented on by H. L. UtUchs, 
Griahiscki fCunstsckriftsltller. p. 1 ff. 
See also Diels, in Arch. Am., 18S9, 
p. 10. 

* It isquite pouiblethBt Antigonos, 
who bod added to the Xenokralic 
mention of Doryphoros and Dia~ 
dnmenos tbe epigrammatic description 
which placed the two slntnes in 
pointed relation to one another 



.vi),n 



roduced from 



o the other worki 



INTRODVCTION 

If the proposed interpretation of the words artem ipsamficim'^ 
artis optre iudicatur be correct, it follows that we hai-e [races ir 
XXXV, 74 of another such compendium of art by the painter 
Tinianthes : pin.xit el htroa abso/utissimi operis artem ipsam corn- 
plexus vires pingends ; i.e., like the Doryphoros of Polykleitos, the 
' hero ' of Timanthcs was to serve as a ' Canon,' as the embodi- | 
ment of theories which had been expounded i 

Finally in § 76 jt is said of Pamphilos that he was especially 1 
learned in arithmetic and geometry, without which s 
used lo declare, art could make no progress. H. L. Urlichs' 
has pointed out thai these words are distinguished from 1 
ordinary floating apothegm by a precise character such as < 
should expect from an opinion recorded in a written Treatisej;^ 
and indeed an opinion emanating doubtless from the whole artisti 
personality of Pamphilos could nowhere have been pres 
intact so well as in a technical treatise, written, like the work Q 
Apelles, for the guidance of his pupils. 

The Zenobian gloss showed that Antigonos had maintained 
the Agorakritan authorship of the Nemesis at Rhamnous on the 
ground of the inscription,— an argument against which Polemon, 
supporting the current attribution to Pheidias, retorts that PheiJ 
dias had doubtless permitted his own work to be inscribed willl 
the name of the pupil he loved. Now, since Pliny ascribed tl 
Nemesis quite simply to Agorakritos, without any reference t 
its attribution to Pheidias by other authorities, or lo the Pole 
monic compromise, there can be htlle doubt that his ullimal 
source was Antigonos. Ptiny gives the statement, however, : 
close connexion with the story of a competition between Ag( 



of Ihc maeter, but to bU Ibeorici. 
Tbis secuDd mcnlion, made with no 
precise reference lo the firsl, was aiter- 
WBrdi understood by ihe Koman hu- 
Ihors lo concern a distinct work. In 
the canuneDtuy 1 have given Furt- 
wanglcr'i eiplanstioD that the CantH 
appears in Pliny as a separate work 
to ihe doryphorus. owing to Ihe inlro- 
duclion of n fresh aulhorily al llie 
■vax&s fceit it qucm. I woulii differ 
only in so for ibat, while F. suppasea 
Plioy Co have been the fitst lo coaiLioe 
the two notices, my own opinion :« 
that tbe combination was alieady 



effecled by the Greek anthors. It {■ 
possible, of course, tbongh scarcely 
probaljle. that a Greek writer bad 
already beeQ gailly of assaming Hat 
eanim anil de>ypkants to be separmf-^ 

' Op.til,i>. i4ft.,whereit is 
thai the Pamphilos who wrote 

is a distinct person Co the painti 
and is presumably idetitii^l with tl 
Alexandrian grammaiian, tirsC ceotnq 
B. c. ; see Urlicb«, /'fciB. Afmi. 1 
1S61, pp. 147-358, and Snsemihl, ^ 
p. 903 f. 
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Bos and Alkamenes, and this again follows in natural sequence 

) the mention of these artists in their common relation, 

' pupils, lo Pheidias. The various episodes are so indis- 

Klubly linked* that the passage as a whole must be referred 

I Anitgonos. Indeed, that he is Pliny's ultimate authority for 

■ information concerning Agorakrilos is confirmed by the 

tlosing attribution (§ i8, r,/) to Agorakritos of the 'Mother of 

■the Gods' at Athens : another vindication for that artist — doubt- 

■ less, this lime also, on the evidence of the inscription— of a work 

I popolarlyascribed to Pheidias(.S<rAry??«. 83 1-833), of which popular 

I ascription Polemon, whose version is represented in Pausanias, 

would not be slow to avail himself. It is noteworthy that by 

retailing, though quite generally and in no relation to any one 

work, the scandal about Pheidias and Agorakritos {eiusdrm— sc. 

Pkidiai—discipulus fuit Ag, Partus et aetate gratus, itaijue e sut's 

operibui pUraqui nomini eius donasse fertur) Aniigonos may have 

supplied to Polemon, as Miinzer acutely suggests {op. cit. p. 122), 

the weapon wherewith to combat the Agorakriian authorship of 

the Nemesis'. 

We have seen how the Xenokratic accounts of the beginning 
of painting in encaustic (xxxv, lai ; see above, p. xxxii)and of the 
beginning of statuary (xxxvi, 9 ; above, p. xxv f.) were combined 
by a later writer, surmised to be Antigonos, with variant tradi- 
tions that proclaimed the priority of invention of the island-schools 
over the schools of the mainland. The theory that these combi- 
nations or contrasts of traditions were effected at an early date 
by Antigonos is now confirmed by the fact that in both cases 
appeal is made to the testimony of inscriptions in xxxv, 121 ; 
the iriiaiii' in an artist's signature is quoted in proof of the 
antiquity of encaustic, while in xxxvi, 11-13, "^^ genealogy of 
the Chian sculptors ' Melas,' Mikkiades, and Archermos, and the 



' See on tbii point Farlwxngler, 
J'latitii K. s. Qutlltn, p. 71, wbo how- 
ever dod not tcsce the pasfage further 
back than Varro. Tbat Varro was 
the iDtennedisry source is obvious 
&om the words quod M. Varro amnU 
htii Hgnii prattttiil ; lo the Bcconnl of 
the Ncme&is wbidi tie found id his 
Iiuidbook he appendEd, according to 
the wont of traveller^ reinarks of bis 



' The impresiioD !uu grov 






tne, since I wrote Ibe above, thnt 
Antigonos drew from Duris the main 
part, if aatlhewh<;Ie, of his account of 
Alkamenes and Agoraicritos : theitrew 
laid upoD relations of pupilship, 
the suppoied compelitioa (p. Ixiv), 
the hint thrown ont of a scandalous 
slory (we below, p. k) — above all, 
Che imaginative element in the tale 
of bow the discoiDbted Agorakritos 
cnmed his Aphrodite into a Neines 
oieso many Duridioo traits. Addenda. 
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mention of works by Boupalos and Athenis, sons of Archennos' 
at Delos, and of works by Archermos at both Delos and Lesboi, 
are all based upon inscriptiona! evidence' (Miinzer, <J/.nV.p.si4f.). 
Further, as Miinzer indicates (Inc. cit.), Antigonos went so far io 
the latter instance as to quarrel with his sources; he corrected 
the l^end according to which Hipponax had dn'ven Boupalot 
and Athenis to hang themselves in despair* by adducing proob 



' The genealogy of Boupalos and 
AthenU is mectioaEd aa\y once a^ain 
in Uleratnre — \a the Scholia to Ar. 
Birds, 574 1 'Kpx'piioy (MSS.'Apxi'^ 

'A&Tifi^t voTtpa, ol Si ' A-j\aoiftaa'Ta 
rir edmoip ^aiy/iAipor. mp^r ifryi- 
tiaa9ai lijv Ni'ojv, liit ol ripi Kaf/voTiuir 
tA* Ui/ryafitifor -paai. There is much 
to commend Munier's Bnggestion (Av. 
til.) that Katystios of Pergamon tend 
of «ccoQd century, MviUcr, Ftagm. 
Hilt. Graet. it, p. 356) appeals here 
by confusion for our Kaiystian Anti- 
gonos, Eomelime resident in Perga- 
mon. (The wordi olt\... ^arypa^ot 
■re in any case introduced from a 
ioorec olher than that ciled for B. 
■nd A ) We should thus obtain im- 
portant confirmation of Anligonos's 
authorship of the PHnian passage. 

* The Zenobian gloss alone shows 
that Suaemih! (i, p. 6;a) does Anti- 
gonoi an injustice when he credits 
Folemon with [he 'epoch-making' 
idea of basing tesenrches in [he pro- 
vince of an-history and periegcsis 
opon a study of inscriptions. In this 
connexion we may recall as illus- 
tra[ive of ihe method employed by 
Antigonos, without on tha[ account 
proposing [o refer Ihem definitely to 
him, the notices, derived from the in- 
(criplions on their bases, ofthegroupof 
Alkibittdes and ' Dcmarale ' of Niker- 
atos (uiiv, 89), and of the trainer of 
■[hle[eB by Apollodoros (i*. 89) : for 
the pottrai[ ittlae at Lysimache by 
Demetrios (id. 76), sec below, p. Ixxvi. 

* Repealed study of [he passage 
le that Anti- 



gonos borrowed from Doris of SaniM 
the genealogy of the Cbiu 
and the whole story of Hipponn) 
especially Duridian is tbe adjostmeM 
to a new set of personages of the sli 
of Archilocbos and Lycambs (ms 
Comm.). I am glad to rcc 
point confirmation from M 
(in a private letter] explaini 
as having corrected Dniij ■ 
as follows : ■ It is true that the C 
were already practising the art Q 
sculpture (i.e. at th ' 
according to the Xenofcratic theol7,. 
the Daidalidi weie inventing si 
tuary), but it is not true that t 
venjcs of Hipponax (as 
maintained by Duris) drove BoDpaln 
and Aliienis to death, for works b 
these artists exist which n 
after the portrait of the poet, to, t 
example, the Delian statue fa 
the inscription nen vilihu laiitum. 
Sic' Moreover, in another note, tl 
gist of which he also allows n 
to publish, Miinier obierves til 
Antigonos seems likewise to bai 
borrowed from Duris thai Dotioe fl 
[he eiListence of painlings in encaui 
older than Arisleidcs which he c 
fronted with the Xenociatic accon 
'The appeal to the signature of 
otherwise [otalty unknown Elaslppa 
would be cbaracterisdc of Duris (d 
below, p. liii . Equally nnkno 
arc Nikanor and Mnasilaos, and it 1 
not clear whether the ethnic Pararttd 
applies also to Folygnotos. >j 
whether this Folygnotos should i 
corriingly be distingnished from the 
celebrated Thasian artist,' In tlu 



to the contrary, again borrowed from inscriptions: quod fa! sum 
tit, complura emm in finitmh insu/is simulaera posiea fecert stmt 
in Delo quibus iubiecenint carmtn non vitibui tantum censeri Chwn 
sed et operibus Anhermi filiorum. 

It is reasonable to suppose thai Antigonos, who diligently 
studied the inscriptions carved on the actual monuments, did 
not neglect so fruitful a source as the literary epigram. He is 
almost certainly to be credited, as we have seen (p. xxxvi), with the 
epigrammatic qualification attached to the Xenokratic mention 
of the Diadumenos and the Doryphoros of Potykleitos, while 
the ascertained fragments of his writings display a wide-ranging 
familiarity, not only with the greater poets, but also with the 
poetasters and epigrammatists of his day '. Since, however, the 
actual extent of his responsibility for the epigramrnatic elernent 
in Pliny cannot be precisely determined, it will be best to reserve 
for separate consideration (p. Ixviii) material which plays a con- 
siderable part in the Plinian descriptions of works of art. 

The Lives of the Philosophers reveal Antigonos as a lover 
of personal anecdote and characteristic bans mots '. Hence 
we are naturally disposed to credit him with the anecdotic 
tnaterial which forms so large a bulk of the Plinian narrative, 
and, as a fact, there are frequent proofs of its passage through his 
hands. The preservation, however, in the case of one highly 
distinctive anecdote, of the name of Duris of Samos (xxxiv, 6i) 
enables us to penetrate further — to the very source whence 
Antigonos drew the larger part of his anecdotes'. 



text I hmve adopled ihe reading 
Atnasilai us beyond dispute, but 
Miinier provides me with a satis- 
factory proof that the Arcailai of 
the inferior codices is impossible ; 
were this reading correct, we should 
expect to find Ibnt Auligonos id hi^ 
bioitrapby of the Akadciaic Arke- 
tilun had mentiooed this cnmebakc 
of the philosopher (Antig. Kar. aj>. 
Piog. Laert. iv, 45; cf. Wilamtiwiti, 
p. 70 fT.); but he only notes the 
acnlptor Arkesilaos of Paros on the 
evidence of an epigram of Semonides. 



stress on the learning of Antigonos, 
in seardiing for Iracea of bis art- 
treatise in Pliny: he accordingly in- 
clines lo trace back lo him certain 
passages which evince literary interest: 
e.g. the allusions to the 'Banquet' 
of Xenophon (xiiiv, ^g) and lo bis 
Treatise on Horsemanship {ib. 76), 
this point Wilamowitz, 
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; here, lays considerable 



That Antigonos drew from Duris 
for his Treatise opon art, and was 
thus the 'first intermediary' through 
which Duiidian material found its 
ivay into Pltny, was liist suggested 
by Susemihl, i, note sig, p. 5SS. 
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3- Duris of Samos (born about 340 b, c.) ,■ t%t am 
element in Pliny. 

Duris, historian and tyrant of Samos, is one of the most striking 
figures among those older Greek writers whom German scholar- 
ship—the researches of Roesiger' and Schubert', the brilliant 
sketch by Wachsmuth", call for grateful mention— has succeeded 
in calling hack to a new life. The facts we know about his carew 
are few, but the scanty fragments ' of his writings suffice to prove 
the strength of his literary personality. Together with his brother 
Lynkeus he had been a pupil of Theophrastos *, and, like the later 
Peripatetics, he became a curious inquirer into personal anecdote, 
which he freely used for purposes of history. His imagination 
was stimulated by his studies of the tragedians' till he develope 
into an accomplished master of dramatic anecdote, where her 
and heroines, dressed in appropriate costume, play on a ! 
whose properties seem inexhaustible. It is to Duris that PIi^ 
tarch owes some of his most picturesque descriptions — ^such a: 
gorgeous pageantry of the return of Alkibiades, and the picture o 
the admiral's galley entering the harbour with purple sails 'as if ' 
some maske had come into a man's house after some great banquet 
made'.' Yet Plutarch more than once casts severe doubts on the 
historical trustworthiness of Duris', and the censure has been 
confirmed by Grote". 

From Diogenes, who mentions a painter Thales on the authority 
of Duris (Diog. i, I, 39 = Duris fragm. 78}, we learn that he 
wrote Lives of the Painters (n*^! i<aypa^-,wv), and, as we shall 



' A. F. Roesigrr: (1) De Duridi 
Samio Diadori SiniH el Plularehi 
auitert Din., Gottingen, 1S74; {i) 
DU BtdeulUHg der Tytkt M den 
spatiren Giietkiulun Hislvriktm, 
KoosUdz, 1880. For DuriB, see espt- 
dillyp. »of. 

• Rodolf Schubert: (,i)DuQucIUn 
Pllilarclts in d. Lciensbaekreibimg-en 
des Eumfies, DemitriBS und Pyrrhes, 
In Supple[nenlb«nd ix o[the/flAn*i«*«" 
jWr/'W/o/a^*, pp. 648-833; (j) Gt- 
ukicAeedis Agathakes, Breslau, [887, p. 
I3fr. ■,aaA{l\Gisckichltdts Pyrrkus, 
Konigsbcrg, 1S94, pp. 11-14, G'^B 
B foU And virid account of Daris. 



' Cnrt Wachimulh, LiHliitang in 
das Studium dtr aJten Ceschickte, 
LeipiiE, 189s, pp. S43-5'0: see aUo 
Susemihl, 1, p. jSii fF. 

' To the collected fragments in 
Miillcr. F. H. G. ii, pp. 466-46S, man 
be added the new fragments noted by 
Schubert, Fyrrktis, p. 13. 

* Athen. iv, 138 a. 

* Fr. 6g, Fr. 70, and tbe remarict 
ofSchnbert Pyrrkut, p. ij. 

' Aitib. xxxii, tr. North, cd. Wynd- 
ham, ii. p. 133. 
' Plut, lot. dl. ; Ptrikl. 28, &c 

* In reference lo Ihe Elory of 
Atkibladei'ictiuii. Hist, vi, p. 36S. 
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semly see (cf. p. xlix), that he also wrote Lives of the Sculptors. 
'Pliny mentions him in the Index to Book XXXIV as having written 
m^e toreutic. In the same book (§ 6i) he appears as the authority 
I for the statement that Lysippos of Sikyon had no master, but that 
. originally a coppersmith and ventured upon a higher 
profession at a word of the painter Eupompos, who in presence of 
the young craftsman had enounced the dictum that ' nature and 
not any artist should be imitated,' The story will repay careful 
analysis. The meeting between the young Lysippos and 
Eupompos, though not chronologically impossible, belongs to 
a class of anecdote devised in order to bring the celebrity of one 
generation into pointed contact with the rising genius of the next. 
The story of Lysippos and Eupompos reminds one of nothing so 
much as of those legends invented by the Italian art-historians, on 
a hint afforded by two famous lines in Dante ', in order to bring 
the young Giotto into connexion with Ciraabue — legends which 
represent Giotto neglecting his clothmaker's trade to watch 
Cimabue at his work, or Cimabue opportunely passing along the 
road ' da Fiorenza a Vespignano '' ' precisely at the moment that 
the boy Giotto, while lending his flock, had drawn a sheep 
with such surprising fidelity that the delighted Cimabue begged 
Giotto's father to let him have the boy as pupil. But antiquity 
was rich in similar examples ; the young Thukydides was said to 
have burst into tears of emotion on hearing Herodotos recite his 
History at Olympia, so that the eider historian was moved to 
congratulate the father of so gifted a son '. The undoubted 
pupilship of Xenophon to Sokrates was invested, by the later 
biographers of the philosophers, with the additional interest of thai 
first meeting ' in a narrow lane ' where Sokrates, barring the way 
with his stick, had refused to let the young man pass till he should 
have answered the question ■ where men were made good and 
virtuous*.' So, too, an exquisite legend had been spun to connect 



' FurgaK xi, 94-96 : 
'Credelle Cimabue nclln piitura 
TeDci to cnmpo, ed aia h» Giottu 

Si cbc In fiuiia di colui oicura.' 
The enlireljr apocryphal chaiaclct of 
the Cimatme-Giotlo legend hns been 
tborouglily elhibiled by Frani Wick- 
hoff, Uef'er die Zeil dei Guide von 
Siam (Mitlb. des Id>[. I Oesterr. 



Ceschichtironchnng, Bd.x. pp. 244 £f.). 

' Vasari ed. Milanesi, p. 37a. 

' Souidas, s.i. Thue. 

' Dio^. Laett. ii, 6, t ; the niiitlugy 
to the Lyjippos-Enpompos sl'iry is 
pointed out by H. L. Urlichs, Grieck- 
iicki Kunlsikrifislilhr, p. 37. For 
fnrther instances of sach ttUtion- 
shipi cf. Diets, Rhein. Mas. 1 
p, ijff. 
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the greatest of the Sokralic disciples with the master already 
from the hour of birth : not only was Plato bom the day aftei 
one of Sokrates' birthdays, but on the eve Sokrales had dreamed 
of a swan flying from the altar of Eros in the Academy, to take 
refuge in his bosom, and lo ! as the philosopher was recounting 
the vision Ariston brought in the new-born babe, in whom 
Sokrates at once divined the swan of his dream '. In the case 
of Eupompos and Lysippos there was no pupitship to emphasize, 
nor could pupitship he invented, since they practised diflerent 
arts ; yet there remained the temptation to link the most brilliant 
of the Sikyonian statuaries, the chosen portraitist of Alexander, 
to the celebrity of the passing generation, that greatest of 
Sikyonian painters, whose fame had occasioned, in order to 
comprise him, a redivision of the schools (xxxv, 75). 

The statement that Lysippos had no master arose in great 
measure, I take it, out of the good advice put into the mouth of 
Eupompos ' to imitate nature and not any artist '—advice which 
amounted to an aphorism expressing the naturalistic tendencies 
of the I.ysippian school. But from saying that Lysippos followed 
nature and no special master it was but a step to concluding that 
he never had a master at all. Then, once the master's name 
suppressed or forgotten, legend and the art-historians might fill 
up the gap as they pleased, and the theory of self-taught genius 
was the readiest to hand. But here was an opportunity for further 
elaboration : the self-taught boy, the poor coppersmith, is destined 
to become the leading artist of Sikyon, at that lime the 
acknowledged head of the Greek schools. Not only so, but he 
achieves great wealth, as we learn from another Duridian fragment 
preserved in Pliny (xxxiv, 37), but now separated from its original 
context'. So that the information as to the early career of 
Lysippos, which has been accepted with the utmost gravity by 
archaeologists and historians of art, is found to resolve itself into 
three apocryphal stories: (i) the aulodidaktia assamed to account 
for the artist's master being unknown; (i) the meeting with 
Eupompos, intended to bring into presence Sikyon's greatest 
painter and her greatest sculptor; (3) the rise from obscurity to 
fame and riches. Armed with these observations, we shall have 

' Apuleiua, dt Platonc I. aodcnCand on what grounds it U 

* Tbe authorship of Doris for Ibis donbCed b; Suemih!, i, p. 5S7, note 

passage bad bcea pointed odi by 315. (See alio Milnicr, tp. lil, 

Bricgcr, De FontHtu, p. 61 ; 1 cannot p. 541.) 
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no difficulty in detecting the Duridian authorship of a number of 
other anecdotes preserved in PUny. AVe can at once follow 
Miinzer ' in attributing to him the story which tells how Proto- 
genes, whose master, like that of Lysippos, was unknown (ifuts 
aim doaterit non putant wnslare, % loi), began his career in abject 
poverty {summa paiipertas) as a ship-painter, yet lived to decorate 
the most celebrated spot in the world, even the Gateway of the 
Athenian Akropolis; the story of Erigonos (xxxv, 145), the slave 
who rubbed in the colours for the painter Nealkes, who yet lived 
to be a great master himself, and to leave in Pasias a pupil of 
distinction ; further, the kindred story of how the sculptor 
Seilanion (xxxiv, 51)' became famous nul/o doctore, and yet, like 
Erigonos, formed a pupil of his own, Zeuxiades. The kinship of 
the whole group is self-evident, and even if the name of Duris in 
xxxiv, 61 were not there to reveal the author we should be led to 
fix upon him, because of the precise parallelism of these stories 
to that recounted by Plutarch, on the authority of Duris, of how, 
through the unexpected favour of Philip, Euraenes of Kardia 
rose from being the son of a poor carrier, who earned a scanty 
living in the Chersonese, to wealth and position'. Such anecdotes 
seem in measure prompted by the desire to illustrate the 
changes of Fortune, of that Tu^^ whose caprices were so favourite 
a theme of the Peripatetics '. 

Duris was the author of yet one more anecdote of an artist's 
rise from obscurity to fame, which has been preserved in two 
scattered fragments in Pliny and in Diogenes. In Plin. xxxvi, 11 
we read : non postferuntur et Ckariles in propylo AllunUnsium 

* Op. cU. p. S34. "'"» "i laXaiBtmTa walivv, tv olt 

' The Duiidlan authorship Is de- 
tected by H, L. Urlichs, cp. cil. p. j8. 
The notice of Seilanion appears in 
the cbronologicil table, awkurardly 
tacked on 10 the artiiitE of the 1 1 ,lth 
Olympiad, where it la eriilentl)' out of 
place; Add. to Comm. on xxxiv. 51,1. 

' Plot. turn. I EC/iin, a riy 
EofH^oi'dK loTopft AoZpti irarpin ^iv 
AiiOfiiarrot Iv XippBvija<f Sid tniar 
fniaBai, rpo^^vai ii iktveipim ir 
tfiiiimai nal ripi TOXalinpar- Iri £) 
■waihit 6fT0i airrou ^ikiwrar pajMTjfiij- 
ftBvrta Kal ^atiijr iyovra ri rSiv 
Kflp&ai H* flidoaoSoi vayKpaTia /itipa- 



tfiijfifpi(ffa>TO rAr Evfi/i^ itni ^»fiTa 
aunriy Hoi ivBpriov apitfai t^p ^iAjmrfi 
Kal dfoAiT^ftjvai. The analogy is 
pointed out by Miinzer, 0/. fiV. p. 534, 
who also refcra to Duris all the storiei 
discussed above of artists rising to 
fame from humble beginnings. Tbe 
Duridian authorship had become evi- 
deot to me since annlysing the anec- 
dotic material in Pliny in the light of 
the hints thrown out by H. L. Uilichs, 
njt. cil. p. ai S, Addenda. 

* Sec rapedally Roeaiger, Bedeul- 
ungdcr Tycht, passim. Susemibl, i, 
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g«as Soerates fecit, alias Hie guam pictor, idem ut aliqui putastM 

In his Life of Sokrates, Dif^enes (ii, 5. 4) has the story on t 
authority of Duris that a Sokrates had begun life in slavery, and 
as a stone mason '. Now, ahhough Diogenes applies this story lo 
the philosopher, there is nothing in the fragment as it stands 10 
show that Duris had this Sokrates in his mind. Indeed, since 
nothing is known of the slavery of the philosopher ', there is every 
reason to suppose that Duris was speaking of the sculptor, and 
was recounting of him the same tale of modest beginnings as in 
the cases of Lysippos, of Protogenes, and of Erigonos. Like 
Erigonos he had been a slave, and in this capacity had practisedan 
inferior branch of the art in which he was afterwards to excel 
Like Protogenes, moreover, this man rose from the humblest 
circumstances lo see his works — the famous Charites — in propylt 
Athenitnsium ! Further, the peculiar use in both passages of 
propylon for the gateway of the Akropolis, instead of the invariable 
propylaioa o\ propylaia, affords satisfactory corroborative evidence 
of their common origin'. We get an interesting trace of the 
story's passage through the hands of Aniigonos in the words 
alius Hit quam pictor, idem ut aliqut putant. The identity of 



' Diog. Laert. ii, 5, 4 AoGpic ml 
tou\*w/ax abruv [^"SantpAnj) leai ipyA- 
tnurffru klSovs. The statement whicti 
inunedialely follows, concemiti); the 
Charites on the Akropolis, which 
tome sdd (Irioi i/iaair) to be by 
Sokrates, does not concein ns; H. L. 
Uriichs {Grieckiifkc Kutulschriftst. 
p. 43) is certainly right iti referring 
it to another source than Dnris. 

' Duris wBS quite capable of in- 
venting the stocy had it suited him ; 
hat ID the (ir^l place there is nothing 
to show that he wrote conceraing the 
philosophic Sokrates or any philoso- 
phera ; in the second , h is odd ibnt so 
■diking a circumstance as that of the 
philosopher's slavery, once invented, 
shonld not have found its way lo any 
anlhora besides Diogenes. — Aa to the 
legend that the philosopher had been 
the sculptor of the Charites (Paus. i, 
Ja, 8; in, 35, 3; Schol. Aristoph. 
rt^Xoi, 773; Souidas, 5. v. Sokrates: 
PUdj, It should be noted, knows 



nothing abont it^, it was inevitable 
that it should arise in face of the 
said Charites by a namesake, com- 
bined with the fact that the father of 
Sokrates, Sophroniskos, was a seolp- 
tor. That the contaminalia of philo- 
sopher and sculptor occmied at an 
early period is proved by some Attic 
coins of Hellenic date bearing the 
name of an official Sokrates wbo. in 
evident allusion lo his lamons name- 
sake, had the group of the Charites 
from the Akropolis stamped on the 
Reverse. (See Furl wang let, ap. 
Koscher, i, p. 881.) The celebrity 
of the relief, owing to the supposed 
nnlhorship oF Sokrates, accounts for iU 
numcions copies. See note on xxxvi, 
3), and Fnrtwingler, Staltaniofieit 
im Alltrlhum. p. 53a f. (where the 
writer modtiieE his earlier view as lo 
the date of the eitBntCharilesreIie&}. 

' Wachsmulh,.S"/£ju'r^(Am, i, ' ' 
note ] ; cf. also B. Keil in IIir»^ 
"". 1895, p."?- 
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Sokrates the sculptor with the painter of the same name was 
maintained against a previous writer who had disputed it. The 
nature of the controversy recalls at once Antigonos ajid his hostile 
critic Polemon'. (See Addenda.) 

We have seen that one factor in these stories is the desire to 
account for the absence of any record concerning the masters of 
certain celebrated artists. We may therefore suspect that a 
second little group of Plinian anecdotes of sculptors who were 
initio pietorti and who exchanged painting for sculpture may be 
traced back to the same workings '. The case of Pheidias (xxxv, 
52) is specially deserving of analysis. The ambiguous character 
of the information concerning the painted shield, upon which his 
reputation as a painter rests, has been detected by H. L. Urlichs 
(see Commentary), We may now carry the argument further and 
recognize in the statement that Pheidias was initio pictor an attempt 
to solve a problem which greatly exercised the ancient art- historian, 
namely the problem who was the real master of Pheidias. 

Three answers to this question may be distinguished in ancient 
criticism. According to one tradition, Pheidias had, like Myron 
and Polykleitos, been the pupil of Hagelaidas of Argos ', a view 
which has long been shown — by Klein *, Robert, and others — to be 
improbable, if not as impossible as it apparently is in the case of 
Polykleitos '. The tradition has all the apocryphal air of those 
stories, common to all times and countries, which group great 
names together without regard to temporal probabilities'. In 
certain circles, however, the real fact, as recent morphological 



study reveals it ', that Fheidia 

' So H. L. Ullichs, Gr. KunsL 
ichriftil tiler, p. 43. 

> Cf. Miinzer, e?i. (^. p. sjj. 

' Scbol. 10 Arislopb., Frogs, 504, 
whence the infonnotion was copied 
by TietuB and Sonidu. 

• Klein, Areh.-Ep. Mitth. aui 
OtiUrrtifh, Tli, p, 64; cf. Robcil, 
jlrth.ManhtH,^. 93 f.; Fortwinglcr, 
iiailtrpucci, p. 53. 

' Roben, /. c. 

' Lately Ernest Gurdner, Handbook 
cf Grick Sculpt, i, p. 193, has at- 
tempted, Lij strainiDg the d&tet 10 llic 
ntmoil, ta defend the Iradilion for alt 
Ihiee tculplon. Foiting, however, 
tuffidcDt evidence for its truth, a 



was the pupil of Hegias, had 

sound criticism requires us lather to 
la.7 it aside, if not absolntely to reject 
it. The chronological diflicnUiea have 
been hinlcd at above. Moreover, by 
exhibiting Hagelaidas as the master 
of the three most representative aitiit: 
of the fifth cenlDiy, the tradition be- 
trays that tendency which is, to quote 
a modem writer, ' so easily explained 
pyschologicallj, but 10 fatal to ciiti- 
cism, of making one great name stand 
foriwholeepochorstyle.' (Bcrnhard 
Berenson, LurmtB Lallo, an Esiay in 
Construdivi Criticism, p. 16 ) Add. 
' Fnrtwiingler, let. lit. The Hegias 
tniditioD is preserved by Dio Cbryso- 
ttom, Or. \i, w*pi '0/t to! Xntp. i. 
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either remained unforgotten or, as is more probable, had been 
recovered from the monuments. Neither tradition, however, can 
have been widely current, Tor had it been generally reported that 
Pheidias was the pupil of either artist some mention of the fact, 
or at least some argument disputing it, would surely have filtered 
into Pliny, who mentions Hegias twice {xxxiv, 49, 78) and 
Hagelai das three times (i*. 49, 55, 57), noting, moreover, that the 
latter artist was the master of Myron and of Poiykleitos. The 
Plinian authors were on a totally different track, and iheir 
solution of the problem reveals the existence of a third class of 
critics, who, ignorant of the Hagelaidas and Hegias theories, 
filled up the gap in tradition by declaring that the early training 
of Pheidias was that of a painter. To this theory some writer 
of the stamp of Duris would give more point by the opportune 
discovery of a shield reputed to be painted by Pheidias, tbou^ 
strange to say, unable to fix the whereabouts of so weigh^ 
a piece of evidence more precisely than by saying it had beea 
at Athens. 

But if Duris of Samos is to be held responsible for the stat^.' 
that Pheidias had begun life as a painter it follows that we must I 
likewise trace back to him the similar story concerning Pythagoras 
of Samos, and hence the whole ridiculous splitting into two of 
an artist who happened to sign sometimes Sufiioc from the home of 
his birth, sometimes "Piryiwn from that of his adoption (see Comm^ 
UvSayopas StifUM would have a triple interest for Duris : as a nattlH 
of Samos ; as a namesake of the philosopher Pythagoras, ahe 
a Samian celebrity, whom Duris had mentioned in his second 
Book of the History of Samos {fr. 56) ; and as a famous portraitist 
of athletes, for Duris, who had himself as a boy won a victory 
at Oiympia (Paus. vi, 13, 5 '), appears in later life to have written 
a book on athletic games, n*^! ayi<viov ', the material for which he 
would doubtless derive in great measure from the inscriptions on 
the bases of the athlete statues. It was perhaps thus that, coming 
upon the alternative ethnic of Pythagoras, he jumped at the con- 
clusion that there were two artists of the name. Then, having 
discovered a nuSuyo^at 5n/iiot, it became necessary to find out his 
master. Klearchos— himself a Rhegine — must be left for Pytha- 
goras of Rhegion (Paus. vi, 4, 3), and so Duris, instead of involving 

' See the reading propoted by passage seemi entirely 
Snsemihl, i. p. 586, nole 313. Scho- ' Susemihl, i, p. 5S7 f, 

bort'i emendation al \be corinpt 
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himself in false school genealogies, simply filled up the gap by 
declaring the Samian Pythagoras to have, like Pheidias. begun 
life as a painter. Finally, since a sentimental harping upon 
fsmily relationships has been acutely detected by Miinzer {op. at. 
P- 533) ^s a characteristic of Duridian anecdotes, we may trace 
back to Duns the mention of Sostratos, the pupil and nephew — ■ 
filius sororis — of Pythagoras of Rhegion. 1 have noted in the 
Commentary ihal there is nothing to lead us to identify ihis 
Sostratos with any of the other sculptors of the name, and Duris 
was nothing loth lo provide his heroes with pupils, with children 
or other near relations, of whom history has otherwise no record, 
Sothe ArimDestos(Duris, ft. 56), son of the philosopher Pythagoras, 
and himself master of the philosopher Derookrilos, appears a pure 
creation of Duris, as, for the rest, do the pupils of Seilanion and of 
Erigonos. 

The whole group of stories we have been considering were 
precisely of the kind to attract Antigonos of Karyslos, who in his 
Life of Pyrrhon (above, p. xxxviii) had especially noted the poverty 
and obscurity of the philosopher's early days, adding that he had 
begun as a painter '. In the case of Pythagoras there is a further 
interesting httle proof that the story was handled by Antigonos. 
The words in5 61, hic{Pyth. Samius) supra dUlo {Fyth. Rhegino) 
fade quoqut indiscrtta similts fvisse fraditur, contain a sharp 
criticism, which has amusingly escaped Pliny and before him 
Varro, upon the statement that the Rhcgine and Samian Pytha- 
goras were different persons. The fact of the criticism turning 
upon a question of identity of artists, no less than the manner in 
which the criticism is passed, at once betray Polemon of Ilion, 
the indefatigable assailant of Antigonos, whose error, as regards 
Pythagoras, Polemon now corrects. 'Your second Pythagoras, 
my friend Antigonos," wrote the amused Polemon, ' looks lo 
me suspiciously like your first '.' ' Polemon's whole book was 
merely the comprehensive criticism, the improvement and en- 
largement of that of Antigonos' (Miinier, ep. cil. p. 526), and it 
was characteristic of Its controversial parts, as H. L. Urlichs was 

' The analogy between the ante- steller, p. 39 ff., but 1 owe it to Prof, 

doles is pointed onl by MiuiEet, op. W. Kleia to have explained lo me, 

fH- V' 5.'3' *■* ' believe coneclly, the whole 

* Folemoo's anthorshfp of Ihe criti- snllrical force of the wonls kic supra 

cam w»j righlly detected by H. L, rfiVW, &c . . . 
Urlichi, Gritckmht Ktnitsekrifi- 
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the first correctly to apprehend, that, while Antigonos had 
inclined to multiply names and attributions, Polemon on the 
contrary wished to reduce them '. He was wrong in the case of 
the Agorakritan Nemesis ; in that of Pythagoras of Samos and 
Rhegion he was — as it happens — quite right. 

Having thus detected in Pliny a number of anecdotes betraying 
the Peripatetic, and more espjecially Diiridian, delight indwdlir^ 
upon unexpected turns of fortune or upon paradoxical changes of 
profession, we now turn to another class of story, intended 
primarily to give point to striking traits of character. In wi 
71 it is recounted of the painter Parrhasios that he made 
insolent use of his success, taking to himself the surname of the, 
'Lover of Luxury' {iiipoiiairai), boasting moreover of his descent 
from Apollo, and that he had painted Herakles even as the hero, 
had appeared to him in a dream. Finally the artist's intolerable 
pride finds its highest expression in the insult flung at his rival 
Timanthes. The story recurs in an amplified form, though 
with the Apolline descent omitted, in Athenaios, who has 
first part of it on the authority of the Peripatetic Klearchos o£ 
Soloi. 



AthcD. xik, p. 543 c * : ' Amonj; ibe nni 
were so great that the painler I'surba&io 
> golden wrcBth upon his hend, as Kleaic 

' Zcnoliios, V, 8a (itiove, p. xx\\x) ; 
with Athrnago™, npfnBtia, 17 
C-oor App. XI), cf. Paul. iL a;, 1 ; 
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OD the artist of ihe Apelh Famopias. 
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Pliny XXXV, 54. to ihe effect that the 
gold-ivoiy Atheaa at Ells was the 
work of Kolotci, it is interesting to 
compare Pidb. vi, iti, 3, where the 
woids ilKoi fiXv ii) ♦iiSi'ou c^oir atrrifi 
(i. e. Ihe Eleian Atheaa) seem to 
imply, as Milnzer kindty paints out 
to me ill an nnpulilished note, that 
the authorship of the statue was 
a controverted point — in other words, 
Ibe phrase of Pausanias is the echo 
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(lack of space compels 
the Greek):— 

'Tbougli Parrhasios 
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art, and had, as the saying goes, dnudi^ 
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One worthy of the stick (paBloSlanix), &c. 

' He liuIbeT wrote these lines on many of his worki : — 
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' And be spoke a vaunt with no offence in the lines : — 

Though they that bear believe not, I say this. For I aver that now have 
the dear limits of this art been discovered by my hand, and a bound is set that 
nODe may overpass. Vet is nothing faultless among mortals *. 

'Once at Samos, when competing with his Aias against an inferior picture, 
be was defeated: and when his fiicndi condoled with him be said (hat, for 
bimseU, he cared little, but be was grieved for Aiai, who waa worsted a second 

' As signi of bis luxurious living He wore a purple cloak and had a white 
fillet upon hii head, and leaned upon a staiT with golden coils about it, and 
bstcned the strings of his sbocs with golden latcbels. 

' Nor was the practice of his ait loilsome to bim, but light, so that he would 
ling at his work, as Theophraslos in bis treatise on Happiness tells us. And 
he uttered marvels when he was painting the Herakles at Lindos, saying that 
the god appealed to bim in a dream and poled himself (td. aiirvy) as was filling 
fen the picture. Hence he wrote upon the painting : — 

As many a time in nightly visits he appeared unto Parrhasios, such is be 
here to look upon '.' 

Jahn has pointed out, in his discussion of the passage', that 
Klearchos had only the stot7 of the artist's effeminacy. That 
Athenaios derived the rest of his inforination concerning Parrhasios 
from another source is manifest from the clumsy repetition of the 
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epigram aSpahlturot ain)p, as also from the variant details respecting 
the artist's headgear — a gold crown in the first passage, a white 
fillet in the second. If we analyze the stories in Pliny and in 
Athenaios we obtain the following elements : 

(i) The stor)' of the artist's effeminacy and luxury, given in 
Athenaios, first on the authority of Klearchos, and repeated from 
an unnamed author; in Pliny it occurs combined with that of 
the artist's arrogance : feaindus arli/ex, sed quo nema insolentiut 
usus sit gloria artis habrodiaetum se afpdlando, 

(a) The boast recorded both in Athenaios and Pliny that 
Herakles often appeared to the artist in dreams while he ' 
engaged upon the hero's picture. 

(3) The story, giver also by both writers, of the competition! 
at Samos, and the insult to Timanthes. 

(4) The story, preserved only in Pliny, of the artist's boasted 
descent from Apollo. 

It is evident that these membra disiu/a must all have been 
found united in some older writer, from whom they found thw 
way through different channels into Pliny and Athenaios re- 
spectively. Now Klearchos of Soloi was himself a pupil o{ 
Aristotle ' ; and, although Athenaios does not name his authori^ 
for the rest of the story, it is evident from its character, and fron 
the mention moreover of Theophrastos for the parenthetic^ 
anecdote that Parrhasios was in the habit of singing at hw 
work, that we are full among the Peripatetics. Therefore, \ 
H. L. Urlichs has pointed out, the original authority must be 
a Peripatetic who had written upon the painters ; in a word, it 
must be Duris of Samos '. This conjecture finds confirmatiott 
in the comments respectively made by Schubert' and Miinzer' 
on the especial delight which Duris takes in describing details of 
dress (above, p. xlvi). It is significant that out of eighty-four 
fragments in Miiller no less than ten " are concerned with elabo- 
rate descriptions of costume, Parrhasios the effeminate, with 
his purple robe and his golden crown, is reminiscent of the' 
effeminate Demetrios, with his yellow hair and painted face, trf 
frag. 27; of the regal Demetrios, with the gold-embroidered robei' 
and the hair-band shot with gold {jii-rfia jyrwridrairrot), of frag. 31. 

' Athcn. iv, p, 70 1 c. ' op. cil, p. 536. 

' Grieihiiche KunilsckriflsUHcr, ' Fr. 14, 30, Jj, »4, 17, 39, ji, 47^, 

p. ■>%. 50, and 6^. 
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But Parrhasios was not the only painter who delighted in 
gorgeous apparel. According to Pliny (xxxv, 62), his rival Zeuxis 
carried the same taste so far as to make his appearance at Olympia 
displaying his own name woven in letters of gold into the em- 
broideries of his garments— iiure-iV lilteris in palliorum tcsseris 
intextum nomen — a detail which recalls the description of the 
chlamys of Demetrios, into which was inwoven the vault of 
heaven with its golden stars and twelve signs of the zodiac'. 
Robert ' had already pointed out that the similarity of the stories 
narrated by Athenaios of the costume of Parrhasios, and by Pliny 
of that of Zeuxis, showed them to be derived from the same 
author. Since in the case of Parrhasios this author was Duris of 
Samos, it follows that it is to him also we must refer the Plinian 
anecdote of the luxury of Zeuxis '. 

A word remains to be said about the epigrams out of 
which the stories concerning Parrhasios are in great measure 
elabotaled. It was the opinion of Jahn that all the epigrams 
purporting to have been written by Parrhasios upon himself, and 
inscribed upon his pictures — with the exception perhaps of the one 
celebrating the nocturnal apparitions of Herakles — were apocry- 
phal '. Jahn included in the same category the self- laudatory 
epigrams placed in the mouth of the painter ApoUodoros by one 
Nikomachos', and the epigram which, according to the orator 
Aristeides [Or. xlix, vol. ii, p. 521 Dindorf), had been ehcited 
from Zeuxis in answer to the boasts of Parrhasios. 

' Listen now,' writes Aristeides, ' to another swaggering painter,' 
and quotes the following epigram of Zeuxis : 

' Herakleia my Katherlarni, Zeniia my 
hBTe attained the limiiB of my art, let h 
coDqueror. . . . Yet methlnks thnt mine : 
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hung in front of pictures which he 
eihibiied at Olympia («c Anh. Ep. 
Atillh. aus OaUrrcich, xii, 1888, p. 
I o6f.,and the article /Vf/unz in Smith's 
Did. tf AnI. vol. ii. p. 410). 

' Kldne Btilrdge, p. j86 ff. 
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These poetical criticisms, passed in similar vocabulary hj three 
great contemporary painters upon their own or one another's 
achievements, seemed suspicious to Jahn. Bergk, however, 
saw no reason to dispute their authenticity', and in the case of 
Zeuxis at least it has lately been pointed out that his epigram has 
a parallel in the acrostic inscribed upon the grave of the rhetor 
and sophist Thrasymachos of Chalkedon, a younger contem- 
porary of Sokrates : 'toCroixa 67™ 'Pii 'aX^q liiv 'Y MC 'AXtpa Xil Oi 
Sai', I florpit XoXiHjBoii'' tj H t«';(1^ aixpir) (AthCn. X, 454 {=Anlh. App. 

359)*. We may gather from the observation that Zeuxis stood 
as probably also Polykleitos, in close relation to the Sophists'. 
And the same is possibly true also of Parrhasios. 

But to return to Duris. We have seen that those episodes 
of the Zeuxis-Parrhasios legends, designed to point the ethical 
qualities of the artists, might with certainty be referred to him. 
Now it has been finely discerned by Robert that the amiable 
Apelles and Prologenes are conceived as a pendant, so to speak, 
to the haughty and arrogant Zeuxis and Parrhasios, ' the faults of 
the older couple serving as a foil to the virtues of the younger. 
As a contrast to the productive and luxurious Parrhasios, we get 
Protogenes, struggling with the bitterest poverty, working with 
the most painstaking care, and accordingly producing but liltle : 
summa pauperlas initio artisque summa intentio et ideo minor fer- 
tililai. The portrait of Apelles is drawn with an even more 
loving hand ; his simplicitas, which manifests itself in his un- 
grudging recognition of the superiority of masters who surpassed 
him in special points ; his coniitas, lo which he owed the intimacy 
of Alexander; his benignitas displayed towards Protogenes— are 
dwelt upon with admiration, and instances are adduced in their 
support '.' 

The intercoherence of the two sets of anecdotes is so patent 
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as of itself to justify us in assuming Duris, t6 whom we owe the 
one set, to be the author also of the other. This assumption is 
confirmed when we look more clearly into the details. 

Most of the anecdotes recounted of Apelles and Protogenes 
are intended, as Robert has already remarked, to give concrete 
expression, above all, to the moral qualities of the artists, and at 
times also to their technical excellencies. The famous story of 
the 'splitting of the line' (xxxv, 80-82), like that of the circle 
traced by Giotio in presence of the Pope's envoy', is merely 
a comment on the delicate draughtsmanship of Apelles. Proto- 
genes is made to split the line which Apelles divides once more, 
that the biter's superiority may be only the more triumphantly 
established by a great rival's acknowledged discomfiture. The 
setting of this particular anecdote moreover — the description 
of the studio with the solitary old woman 1 see Comm.) 
guarding in the master's absence the large easel with the panel 
ready to be worked upon^is specially Duridian in its picturesque 
detail 

The two proverbs attributed to Apelles, ' No day without a 
stroke ' (5 84), and ' Cobbler, stick to thy last' (§85), were intended 
to bring out his industry, and his respect for the opinion of 
others, though naturally only in so far as they speak of what 
they understand. The moralizing tone of the Peripatetic is heard 
in both the anecdotes elaborated out of the proverbs ; nor is it 
superfluous to note that Duris seems to have had a strong 
leaning to proverbial sayings, possibly actually to have collected 
them ', 

The anecdote recounted in §§ 85, 86 of Alexander the Greafs 
visit to Apelles illustrates another of the artist's qualities, his 
comitas or amiability. The kindly snub administered by Apelles 
to the king is evidently apocryphal, belonging to that class of 
anecdotes which, as Freeman would say, ' go about the world with 
blanks for the names ',' for Ailianos {see Comm.) has it of Zeuxis 
and a Mtgahysos or Priest of Kybele- The story of Pankaspe, 
which, on the other hand, is a comment on the monarch's 
generosity and self-conttol, is not only practically inseparable 
from the first, but Alexander's detection of his artist friend's 
trouble, and the magnanimous self-denial with which he gives up 
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to him the most beloved of his mistresses, bear an extraordinary 
resemblance to the tale recounted by Plutarch (Demetr. xxxviii) 
of how King Seleukos gave up his wife Stratonike to his sick son 
Antiochos, whose Jove to his stepmother had been discovered 
by the physician Erasistratos as the cause of the young man's , 
disease. The Plularchian story has been traced back to Duris', ■ 
whose partiality for erotic subjects, moreover, is abundantlf | 
proved by the extant fragments'. 

The story told in \ 87 emphasizes the benignitas of Apelles 
towards all rivals, by singling out for our admiration his conduct 
in the case of Protogenes. The episode was evidently originally 
of a piece with the visit recounted in §§ 81, 82. To the story of 
the horses in § 95 we shall return later {p. Uiv) ; it may, how- 
ever, be noted here that it shows the amiable and good-tempered 
artist losing patience, as in the case of the cobbler, with \ 
pretending to know more about art than himself. 

The Duridian character of the storj- of the rise of Protogeni 
from poverty to fame (§ lor) has already been noted in another 
connexion. His homely fare of soaked lupins gives point to his 
poverty and sobriety. The story in § 103, telling how the froth 
at the dog's mouth in the picture of ' lalysos ' was rendere 
by a lucky accident, when all the artist's efforts had failed, i 
eminently Peripatetic and Duridian in its delighted it 
the miracle of chance {eanis . . . qutm partter et casus pinxerit A 
fedtque in pictura fortuna naturam)"- It is almost the anecdotil 
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» Cf. fragm. a. 3, 19, 17, 35, 37, 
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xiii,p, SojE), who not impossibly hi 
himself got it from Duris, Ihe stame in 
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illustration of a line of Agathon quoted by Aristotle : Tt^yn ^x^" 
Zartp^t, mi ruj(ij Tt'^t^ '.' (Addenda.) 

The story of the protection accorded by Demelrios (who by 
the way is a favourite hero of Duris) to Protogenes', and of the 
friendly intercourse between the warrior and the artist (§5 104, 
t<*5). recalls the intercourse of Alexander and Apelles. Moreover, 
the scenic setting, the description of the artist living /« hortulo 
sua (see Comm.), must be by the hand which had described the 
anus una keeping watch in the empty studio. Of the Satyr 
upon which Protogenes was at work when Demetrios besieged 
Rhodes, Strabo (xiv, p. 652) tells an anecdote characteristic of 
Duris. The Satyr was represented leaning against a column 
upon which perched a partridge ; now so greatly was the painting 
of the bird admired that it detracted from the attention due to 
the central figure; the painter, accordingly, vexed because his 
main theme had become subsidiary (to tpyov i:aptpyar yiyavit), 
erased the bird. The story is identical in spirit and intention 
with that of the hoy and grapes painted by Zeuxis, and recounted 
by Phny (xxxv, 66) and Seneca Rhetor (see Comm.1. I incline 
to credit the Samian historian with the authorship of both. L;istly, 
the story of Aristotle's advice to Protogenes to paint the feats of 
Alexander is obviously more likely to proceed from the Peripatetic 
Duris than from any other of the Plinian authors. 

We have thus recovered considerable fragments of as many as 
four of Duris's Lives of the Painters. There still remain scat- 
tered up and down the Plinian narrative a number of Duridian 
passages, which I propose to examine in conclusion. 

Closely connected with the anecdotes illustrative of character 
comes another series, designed to give concrete form to certain 
art-problems which had at different times exercised different 
schools. A striking instance is the story told in xxxv, 64, of how 
Zeuxis combined the beauty of his Helen painted for Kroton 
(the Agrigentum of Pliny is a mistake, see Comm.) from the best 
features of the five fairest maidens of that city. The anecdote 
embodies the axiom that since ' there is no excellent Beauly, that 
hath not some slrangenesse in the proportions,' the artist, striving 
for the ideal perfection, must needs 'take (he best Parts out of 
Divers Faces to make one Excellent'.' Both the problem and 

' F.'kits, vi, 4. See AdJtnda. Demelrhs, for which Duris ii one of 

• The story is aXm told with only the mnin sources, 
slight diicrcpimclei by Plutarch in ihe ° Bacon, Essajts, xllli 



its solution had been discussed by Sokrates in the studio of 
Parrhasios'. Cicero, recounting the story of Zeuxis and the 
maidens as an illustration of the method he had himself followed 
in his study of rhetoric, had naturally combined it with the ajdora 
it was originally intended to illustrate. The long passage {de 
Invent. Rhtt. ii, i, i) is too well known to need full quotation, 
but the closing words are significant for our purpose, as showing 
how the anecdote had its rise in philosophic speculations : — 

■. . . be ;ZeuiU) did not believe that all the excellcDCL« he Deeded for bit 
bCBQteoaE image could be found in one body, for Ibis reason, thai onlnie uem 
puts Ibe perfect finishing touch lo all (he parts of «ny one object. Tbefefore, 
precisely as (hough by bestowliig eveiytbing od the one she wonld have oMhinf 
left for the rest, she confers some benefit, aow here now there, which is alwijl 
inseparable fiom some defect V 

Dionysios (y^v opx- *p^<"t I), by using the anecdote to prove thai 
we may, out of a varied erudition (noXu^fliia), combine and 
inform the indestructible image of Art, shows bis thorough 
appreciation of the philosophic lesson it was intended to convey. 
To a genial inventor like Duris, trained moreover in philosophic 
doctrine, may well be attributed the shaping of a story so much 
more apt to clothe an aesthetic problem than to convey an actual 
artistic practice. The fable of the five maidens of Kroton is of 
perennial interest ; it haunted the imagination of Raphael, who, 
writing of his Galatea to Baldassare Castighone, says that 'pef 
dipingere una bella, mi bisognerei veder piu belle,' and at a later 
date we find it astutely criticized by Bernini ' (see Add.). 

Duris may also be credited, I think, with the expression of 
another problem of kindred nature, conveyed this time, how- 
ever, not as an anecdote but as an apothegm. The judgement 
which Lysippos had passed upon his predecessors {xxxiv, 6i), 
saying that, while lAey represented men as they are, Ae strove 
to represent them as they appeared to be, expresses, as I have 
pointed out in the notes, a dominant problem of art, the 

' Xenopbon, Memorab. iii, lo, i : simflici in gencrt emnihu! tx partita 

. . . IvtiSfl ui ^biav irl dF^By iri^- ftr/titum nalura €xfolivit. tIaqM, 

TUX'"' 6l"l""a mUra Ix^yri, tic BoA- lanqiiam releris mm lit haUimrm 

Xair omiiotTit ri <f inAineu iniAAicr- juBd largialUT, si uni cuncta tetuet- 

TQ oCroif KXa rd aiiiara xaxi mii fWf leril, aliud atii cemmadi, mlifut 

•polvtaSiu ; iroiovtiO' fop, Ifnj, oCrcM. adiuncio incemmale mutwalur. 

■ Nfqiie enim fHlavit cmnia, quat ' See Baldinucci, Naliiie dti Ptv- 

gtioerercl od venuslaUm, mto it in fcsiori del Distgtie da Cimatue in 

carfon referirt fosse idto, pied nihil qua (Firenie, ed. 1B47), p, 661. 
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problem of impressionism versus realism. Miirmer' has lately 
referred the passage to AnCigonos, who records a somewhat similar 
judgement passed by the philosopher Menedemos upon his prede- 
cessors '. This, however, only proves the later hand of Antigonos. 
So illuminating an aphorism could only have arisen in the brain 
of a far more powerful writer. The Lysippian judgement recalls, 
as has often been noticed ', that which Aristotle makes Sophokles 
pass on himself and Euripides (Arist. Poetics, 1460 b')^is, in 
fact, but the application to a new problem of a phrase traditional 
in Aristotelian circles °. It is evident that Duris, who moreover is 
expressly named by Pliny as the authority for the early career of 
Lysippos, is far the hkeiiest of the Plinian authors to be responsible 
for the Lysippian apothegm'. The attrfbution is corroborated, 
moreover, by his partiality for such sayings, which he possibly 
collected systematically in emulation of the ino'^BiyiinTa or 
mrofiwipMwvpi™ of his brother Lynkcus '. 

He was an adept at deducing apothegms out of well-known 
lines of the poets and dramatists, even at the cost of occasional 
misapplication (Plutarch, Demetr. 14, 35, 45, 46; with Athen. vi, 
249 c, cf. Odyss. xi, laa; Schubert, Pyrrhus, p, %a f.) ; and I 
would therefore likewise refer to him the apothegm of Euphranor 
to the effect that 'his Theseus was fed on meat, but that of 
Pairhasios on roses' (xxjcv, 118). Miinzer has detected in the 
words the latent reminiscence of an Aristophanic line preserved 
in Diogenes on the authority of Antigonos ' (see Comm.), but this 

» 0/,«V. p. 537. 

' Anlig. Kfl(. ap Diog. ii, 13+ ( = 
Wilam. p. gS) : -riir Bi itiaaxiiXtis 

K na/KuPiTijc tJ* Kvptjfaiay kqh- 
^p&rn, Srl\waira S' iTtlhuifiiim- ml 
t tpiUTljfftii 



obity lUi 



.X*. 



iLeipiQt 



The 



! to tbe Lysippi 
ii little more than formal and verbal. 

' Among others by Vahlen in the 
notes to Ma ed. of the /VrtiVj ^Leipiig, 
1885), p. J63. 

' ' Further, if it be objected ihat 
the descKption is not true lo fnct, the 
poet may perhaps reply, — " Bnt the 
objecli ate as ihev ought to be " ; jn« 
as Sophokles said that he dtew men 
as IbCf ought to be dnwn ; £uripide9 
Ti. a H. Bnldier, 



p. 95 (for Greek, sec Comm.). 

' To say this, however, is far from 
admitting ihe theory of OIlfiiedMiiller 
(Kunsl'Archael. «■■«■*?, 11, p. 165 ff,), 
lately revived by K.iVa\i {Arek. 
Jakrb. viii, 1893, p. 39 (f.), Uwt the 
original Grcelc of the Lysippian saf- 
iiig was a slavish imitatiaa of ibc 
Sophoklean (Kekule, p. 45)— and the 
quaUi vidtrenlur tssc of Pliny a. 
clumsy misDnderstanding ofsometbing 
like oTuut totmv tlyoi. On the con- 
trary, the viJirtniur is the very pilh 
of the apothegm, which conveys a 
problem totally difTerenl to theSopho- 
klean. 

* Duridion aolhorship seems hinted 
at by Diels, Arik, Am. 1893, p. 11. 

' Ath.vi, HSi "ii. 337- 

' I tiusi I am ni 



sented 
at thcj 
rbasifliH 



is no proof that Antigonos is also responsible for the new turn 
given to the phrase in the mouth of Euphranor. 

Tliere remains to note, with H. L. Urlichs' and Miinzer', thai 
Duris was presumably the source for sundry stories of art-com- 
petitions preser\'ed in Pliny. Their authenticity is suspicious, as 
Jahn long ago maintained ', because in all of them the competition 
itself offered no interest whatsoever to the writer, but was merely 
used — we may at once say invented — in order to bring great artists 
of the same or adjoining epochs into presence, and often to point 
some saying supposed to have been uttered on the occasion. 
The animating idea is the same as in the siory which represented 
the young Lysippos venturing upon the higher paths of art a 
bidding of Eupompos. Such is the contest between Parrbas 
and Timantlies, already discussed in another connexion (abo»q"l 
p. liv), where we are not even told the subject of the picture by 
the latter artist ; the competition between Zeuxis and Parrhasios 
with the curtain and the grapes {it. 65) ; and the kindred anecdote 
of Apelles' appeal from the verdict of human judges to that of 
beasts {i&. 95). ■ 

The story of the four statues of Amazons made in competition 
by four great artists for the I'emple Of Ephesos belongs to the 
same series. The garb it borrows from the legend of the award of 
the prize of valour after Salamis (see Comm.) suiEciently betrays its 
apocryphal character, even though it have a groundwork of truth. 
There is t!ie undoubted existence of four distinct types of Amazons, 
similar in size and pose ; and Furtwangler has lately made the 
acute suggestion that the anecdote of the evaluation grew out of 
the order in which four statues of Amazons by the said four 
masters were exhibited in the Ephesian Artemision (see Comm.). 
Certainly such an order of exhibition ', could it be proved, would 



the rapprothesienii altempled on 
p. SJ7 f. of Miiniei's flitiolc. 

' GHechistkc KumtickriJIstiHtr, 



• /iUiae Bcilrdge, p. 389 f. 

' It any be worth pointing ont 
here that ibc story of the Four Kras.- 

lieve, observed before, in AugQsline's 
explanntion of the orijjin of the num- 
bei of the Muses; it ii quoted aa the 
Buttiorily of VaitOj who of course had 



it from Greek art- writers ; Ang., Di 
DocMtiii CAristiiiita,ii,S: Aonmim 
audundi ihhI erreres gtntilium super- 
slilisHunt qui tmvem Mtaas IffoU 
el Mtinariae /iliai tssi finxemnt. Jtt- 
fltlit let Varro, quo ntseio ulrum 
apud ets quisqaam talium rerunt 
daclior vi! curieiier tin pessil. Di- 
cit mim livilattm ntsiie quam, ran 
tniiH tiffmtn rttelo, Ixasst apud trts 
ariijiccs tenia limtilatkra « 
quae in temple ApMlinis doaa pt 
el quisquis artiJUum pulchriara Ji 



be a fine opportunity for imagining the rivalry of the four artists, 
precisely as a joint inscription of (the Elder) Praxiteles and 
Kalamis had given rise to some popular explanation, afterwards 
elaborated hy Duris or a writer of his stamp into the anecdote 
recorded in xxxiv, 71, of the kind consideration of Praxiteles for 
ihe artistic reputation of Kalamis— an anecdote, by the way, that 
recalls the kindness of Apelles to Protogenes. Finally, the 
competition between Panainos and a totally unknown Timagoras 
(xxxv, 58), on the testimony of a carmen ivtustitm, of whose 
content, however, no hint is given, looks suspiciously like fiction. 

There is still one passage in conclusion where Miinzer (p. 535) 
detects, I believe rightly, the influence or authorship of Duris. 
This is the account of the women painters in xxxv, 147, ' woman ' 
being one of the most favourite Uuridian themes '. Miinzer further 
remarks that Ihe painter Olympias is a namesake of the mother 
of Alexander the Great, for whom Duris evinced a lively interest,' 
as for e^-ery one connected with Alexander ; that Aristarete is the 
daughter of Nearchos, who, as the namesake of one of Alexander's 
generals ', would likewise interest Duris ; and that the three women 
Timarete (xxxv, 59), Irene, and Aristarete, at once daughters 
and pupils of their respective fathers, Mikon, Kratioos, and 
Nearchos, are conceived too manifestly on the same pattern to be 
above suspicion. Finally, the dancer Alkislhenes and the juggler 
Theodores, painted by Kalypso, are evident Duridian personages ; 
they recall the floufiaToiroioj, Xenophon and Nymphodoros, of fragm. 
44 ( = Ath. i, p. 19, f.), where the clever tricks of Xenophon's 
pupil Kraiislhenes of Phlious are described. The analogous 
formation of the names Alkisthenes — Kraiisthenes, Theodoros — 
Nymphodoros, is certainly significant. 

This closes the list of passages that may be attributed with any 
certainty to Duris. It is most improbable that either Varro or 
Pliny had direct access to his writings ; he seems so certainly the 
authority of Antigonos for the statement concerning Pythagoras of 
Samos (above, p. liii), and so many of the passages traced back to 



maijtiai illo falisiimum tUcI 
Ilaqiu centigita Hi eftra m 
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' Cf. frngm. a, 3, 19. 34, 35. 
S8. 63. 

• Fr. J^. 

■ Pint, Alex. 66, 73 sad often. 




INTRODUCTION 

Duris were likely to interest Antigonos from their purely anecdotic 
character, that it is not unreasonable to assume that all ibt 
DuTJdian stories we meet with in Pliny were brought in by Anti- 
gonos, who had drawn largely from Duris for his Book of Marvels 
(Munzer, op. at. p, 531). Aniigonos presumably did not always gi« 
the name of his authority; like Pliny and most ancient writers, be 
would be willing enough to assume the credit of the greater part 
of his information, and would only mention his authorities by m 
in cases where the statements seemed to him to outpass belief. 
So, too, Varro quoted the artificts ijui condidere hxtec, in jotxiv, 68, 
and again in xxxv, 68 (giving them here a second mention by 
name), In cases where he feit he needed an excuse for a weak 
explanaiion, or a warrant for an overbold criticism. Thus it wji 
that, after passing through many different hands, the name d 
Duris of Samos, preserved in xxxiv, 61 in testimony of the 
incredible story that the great Lysippos of Sikyon had been wholly 
a self-taught artist, has given us a clue leading us to assign, a 
believe, to their right author no inconsiderable portion of the 
Plinian anecdotes. 

At the same time the vindication of these tales for the Samian 
historian throws considerable light on the nature of his art-writingi. 
They reveal him as above all a biographer in spirit and not on^ 
in form. He seeks to bring before his readers the individuality of 
the man rather than the technical or aesthetic quality of his work. 
For this purpose he employs popular traditions, giving to thes! 
vocts fopuli the literary form which was to secure them from 
oblivion. In the attention he bestowed upon character- drawing 
real and fictitious, he was a true product of his age in its ncwlj 
awakened desire to ascertain the features of great men present o 
past The words of Pliny were as true of the third century as of 
his own ; fariunt . . . dfsideria non traditos vuitus, stcut in Hbmert 
evenit: sculptors were not content to portray contemporaries— 
a Menander or a Poseidippos— but must needs discover and 
fix for a late posterity the likeness of Aisop, Archilochos, Epimeni' 
des, nay of Homer himself. In many cases the monuments 
are still there to show how nearly a deep intuition of the genitll 
peculiar lo each personage portrayed might help to restore the 
image which no conteniporary hand had traced. The same 
occurred in literature : the Peripatetics, Chamailcon of Herakleia, ■ 

' See ibe icmaiks ol Viilaroowiti, Anligmus van A'aryUes, p. 149 FT 



»r Dikaiarchos of Messana— to quote two out of a host — had 
Ittempted to reconstruct the hves of Alkman, of Alkaios, or of 
tnnonides. Duris himself had written a biography of Euripides ', 
if which recent criticism has recovered at least one characteristic 
iagment, which tells how Sophokles on receiving ihe news of the 
lealh of Euripides clad himself in robes of mourning. When 
ihiris wrote his biographies of the artists he determined they 
bould be ' Lives ' in the most realistic sense of the word, refusing 
o discuss the works divorced from the artists' personalities. It is 
tale wonder if in essaying to breathe back life into the persons of 
i^ysippos, of Apelles, or Protogenes, his vivid imagination and 
ptrong powers of presentment led him, when historic facts failed, 
K> ofTet telling anecdote in their place. 

We may feel impelled from the side of historical verity to echo 

le complaint of Plutarch that Duris shows, even where not 

isled by interest, an habitual disregard of truth', but we are 

■ less indebted to him for what is perhaps the most 

toiduring charm in the history of the ancient artists. The stories 

'*e have been studying, like those countless others which enhven 

'!&e pages of Greek history, have their rise in a profoundly popular 

distinct, in the desire to find expression, at once simple and 

striking, for distinguishing qualities of temperament or of workman- 

^ip. And in their graphic force, that ' power,' if we may borrow 

i%om the words which Dionysios applies lo the oratory of Lysias, 

|ipf ' driving home to the senses the subject of discourse ',' they 

ive entered into the very substance of our thought. While 

-ery schoolboy is familiar with the tale of Zeuxis and the 

ipes, a scholar such as August Boeckh could express his ideal 

the learned life in the words dies diem docet ut perdideris quam 

\ne lima Iransmiicris, or the orator Burke sum up the qualities of 

it masterly state-paper, ' whose every stroke had been justified 

historic fact,' in the telling phrase Thus painten sign their 

at Co.'' 



* Printed >t the commcaceTi 
rcblioff'i ed. Berlin, 1867, 

^ TiiL Cf. SchaUrt, Pyrrhus 

* Peritt. ixviii : floC;»i ^Jv t 
tu ^i^Xv avT^ rfiiatoTiV tiioi 
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judyci him more Uniendy. 

' Dion. Hal. ite Lys. tU BJm/J. 

• Korke, Jror*j(cd. 1813). vol. viil, 
p. 119 ^LeUi:is ua a Regicide Peace). 



INTRODUCTION 

IV. Literary Epigrams. 

The literary epigram, at once descriptive of a work of art and 
embodying its criticism or eulogj', was among the most fruitful 
sources of information at the disposal of ancient writers upon art '. 
It plays accordingly, as Otto Jahn first perceived ', a considerable 
part in Pliny's descriptions of pictures or statues, where it 
becomes of the highest importance to the critic to detect it : for, 
as it strongly coloured the Plinian narrative, so it has gone on to 
this day, colouring our appreciation of ancient works of art, naj,! 
predisposing us in many cases to read into them intentions, which] 
are within ihe expressive range of poetry rather than of the plastic 
arts. Pliny's own phrase describing what the Apellian Aphrodiic 
owed to the verses written in her praise remains true in greater or 
less degree of all works extolled in epigrams : versibus Gratns lali 
open, dum laudatur, victo sed illustrato. 

A first list of the Plinian passages based upon epigrams mi 
drawn up by Otto Jahn (loc. at.), and afterwards supplemented bj 
Benndorf '. The subjoined list is compiled from theirs, but with 
some few additions indicated by an asterisk. 

1.— ixxiii, 156 Antipater (sc, Diodoroa, sec note)— qui Saiyrum in pkUk 
gravaluin lomno conltuatn'sst vtrius guam ctulasie dichts tit. 

Cf. Antk. Plan. 248 : 

tAv ^oTvpor AidEai^i kKoiiiiafv, ov* iTaptvatv 
fl* riifut. iytfUi- Sfyvpot Swor Ixii*. 
2.— xixiv, £5 Polyclilos . . . diadnmennin fecit malHlcr iuvenera . . , et dofj- 
phonim mrilitir fuerum. 

(The epigrammatic qualification is so finely knitted to the 
mention of the works that it naust have been brought in at a verj 
early date'.) 

S. — MxiT, 59 Py1hagnr«s— fecit— Y/auflMraxWw, cuius uUeris dolertm stntin 
tliam ipiilantts 



' See in connexion witli the epi- 
giams of Ihe Anthology which deal 
with works of art ihe admirsbie essay 
of J. W. Macliail, Sehcl Epigrams 
from Iht Griti Anlhohgy, p. 47 ff. ; 
cf. P. Vilry, £luiie sur Us kpigr. 
de I'Anthcl. Pal. qui eoatimHent la 
discripiioH d'utit aiivri d'Arl, La 
Xai. Arch. ixii. 1894. p. 315 ff, 

' Kuntturlluili dei JHinimi, p. 
liSK 



' De Anlhelagiat Graf cat Epigram- 
lualii quae ad artei ifttltmti din. 
Leipzig , 1861. 

• • This Salyt Diodoitis ensraved 
not, bat Uid 10 rest : yoor touch will 
wake him; the silver is asleep.' Tr. 
J. W. Mackail, op. cit. p. 179. ' 

' Miinier, of. cil. p. 5)9. Ehlthey, 
Rkein. Mus. xiri, ago, first pointed 
out the epigram malic juxtapoiitioa oT 
tbe two worka. 



Cr. Anth. Plan, jv, 113; 11. i-i : 

S^iot lir Mai ToTs rrfXiei i 



cr. the same or perhaps identical epigram as adopted by 
Martial, xiv, 17a : 



B. — miT, 70 (Pnuiitelis) speL-tanlnr et rfw ligHO tins divirses adfeilus eifri- 
menlia, fienlU tnalronat el mtrctrUis gaudm/ii. hsnc pnUnt 
PhryDen fuiise dtprekindatitijMe in ta amarem arlificii et mtr- 
redtm in voilu nitrelriiis. 

The juxtaposition of the statues is purely epigrammatic j in the 
description of Phryne's portrait lurks perhaps a reminiscence of 
Anih. Plan, iv, 104 (see Comm.). 

•8. — xniT, 71 Ipse Calamis et alias quadrigas bigasqiu fail le imparl, eqms 
tine acmula txfreisii. 

The rhetorical point betrays the underlying epigram; the 
Propertian £j:orf/V Calamis st mihi iaclat iquis (Prop, iii, 9, 10) 
is doubtless from the same source, for where should Kalamis 
boast of his horses so well as in some epigram purporting to be 
written by the artist himself? 



I !- 



:dT, 74 Creiilas volnc. 



» iiificiiulim, 



JKO fossil intelligi qiianlum 
t, mirumqut in hoc erit tst 



8. — ii. 77 EuphranorU Altxander Parii 
simul intilleganlur , iudtx 
Ackillu inU'/ecloT. 



'■ I behold Philoktetcs. Hisogony 
ii mode manifest, even to those v/ho 
look on from nfa].' Theanalogy lothe 
Plininn desciiplioD it paiuted out by 
MilDzer, /. c. In the Dotes I hnve fol- 
lowed Broon in quoting Anth. Plan. 
I II (where the omission of the name 
of Philokteles is perhaps the cause of 
its oaanml omission io flmy) : ' More 



halefal ibnn the Greeks was my maker, 
a second Odyssens, who brought back 
to me my woeful dire disease. The 
rock, tny rags and Mood and wonnd 
and grief, were not enough, but be has 
evea wrought my pain va bronze.' 

' Pointed OQt by Munier op. cil. 
P- 5*7. note 1. 



Cf. Antk. Pal. ix, 709 : 

ZiipJrray Sn t/in t-iBpox"'. (" ft filSpoit 

Ik KoptHp^i h Sjtpoui iffpoparSfv uvux^^t 
J Si r'x™ torai^ auffwjifuKtr S iJi i irifmii 
](a^x&v Ko/fiA^tLf CSaTQs ir/p6Ttpov ^ ; 
•10.— Uttiv, 79 LyciBS . . . fecit dignuwt fraacplore fuerum lugleHlim 
lattgiiiiiiis igtKi, 
The description of the 'dying fire,' which was of course noC 
represented in bronze, betrays the epigram. 

11,— ixxiT, 79 Leochares afuiiarn lenliinltm quid rafiat in Gamywudt rl aU 
feral parcenlemqHt uaguilnis iliain per vtiltm fture. 
Cf. Anth. Pal. xii, jzi : 

Zrir^^c vpi>% al6ipa iiof, Awipxto inu5a vofufvr 

aSiri, fit Bi^iidV titTiTiaat nrJ/wTof 
VTiixi rir iSpir Ix'"" rarv^Hjifo, >ii]91 ft(0((llt 

Tit- Aiii liSiatof olroxi'y ini\liiair- 
^tlSta A' al^d(ai KoZpor fOfpf^iyvx* rapu^, 
fiii Ztit dXyjjiru, toCto ffapurAfitros*. 
12. — iiiiv, 80 Naucetus (censetur) iHclaiari anitlaali. 

The analogy to xxxv, 71, makes it probable that the anfulanb 
is from an epigram ; cf. Benndorf, op. cit. 

xxKi», 81 Styppsji uno celebralur signo, splanchnopte — Periclii OlympivtrwlU 
hi: /Hit ixia lorreiii ignemqui oris plrni spiritu Oictndtmt. 

The last words, the insistence on the swelling cheeks of die 
boy as he blows the fire, clearly point to an epigram. How Ev 
removed the real ' Entrai! Roaster ' would be from the FUniui 
description may be seen at a glance by studying the boy's statue 
from the Olympieion at Athens, which has lately been brought, 
with much probability, into relation with the statue by Styppai 
(see Comm. on passage). 

IS.— xxxJT, 81 Silanion Apollodprnm fadit . . . ni< hominim tx aire fseit. 



(See Add. to the Comm. on the passage.) 



3 fresh 



' ' Dragged by the aitii 
K bath of fire, the Eurotas f,\ 
from the water and amidst his streams. 
He bends to either aide while water 
pours from alt his limbs, and the drops 
fall from bis hend even to his feet. 
Art loo hath joined in comes! wilh 
the river; ah, who hath taught the 
bronze 10 burst into waves more 



] 



flowing than the iloods? 

' ' Speed on to the heaven iJiirfBU 
go thy way, eagle, with tic boy, 
spreading either pioion wide. Speed 
on with bc^xnlcouj Ganymedes, nor 
suffer the boy to fall who pourtth 
sweelesl cops for Zeus. Yet spare lo 
wound the boy with thy crouked talon, 
lest Zeus sorrow in grief Ihereat." 



[XZl 

H. — njiii, 88 Epigonns . . . praecessil id , . , mairi inttrftcfat infaitlf 
ntiiirabilitir blaiidiinle. 

(From an epigram similar to [he one on the 'dying mother' by 
Aristeides in xxxv, gS.) 
15.— »«ii 

IB.^uicT, 59 (ZeniU) fccil el Ftmhpen. in qua finxisse maris viilttur. 

17. — a. 69 (Furhauui) ptnxil demon AtlieiiiensJom argiimcDto quotgae in- 
genioio. oalendebal namqueoanuw, iVufBHrfKBi ('«ibi(b)h ituen- 
stanlem, eumUm txorabilem {UmttUtm miierverdtm, gleriasum, 
tiielmm kumiUm,fenKem fugattmqnt it nmnia pariier. 

IB. — lb. 70 (Parrhaiias) putrts duas, in quibus sptciatur ucurilas ct aetalii 
Hmflititat. 

\9.—it. 71 (Panhui) dnne pktnne tiobilistiinie, hofliUs in iirtamini ita dt- 
evrrttu ttt tudart viditUur, allir arma dtfonaa til anhtlare 



20. — it. 94 (Apelles) piniil et heroa Dudum, laqtiificlura naluram ifsamfre- 



21.— >£. 9S (Aristidis) fppida cafle ad rnalris 1 

adrtpms in/ani, inlilkgitHrqut leatire mater 
tmertvo loiti sanguinim larabal, 

Cf. Anth. Pal. vii, 623 ; 

^^^ 'EAit.. TiXwr. wo/jti »"JT/^t Iv oinin ^loffrj* J^Aft.t 

^^^^L iKirveov iiaranov va/ia iraTaifBinirrir 

^^^^^ fSij yip (iipinrai Xiad^noof ak\A ri /tijTf^ ■ 

^Tl^xuv, 95 (Aiistidcs piniit) supplicaniem faint cum VKi. | 

•33. — ib. i>9 (Aristides pianill anopaiujmtain propter fratrii amortm. 

(Cf. Anth. Pal. vii, 183, 184, aiid see H. L. Uriichs' note in 
the Comni. on the passage.) 
24. — Kxiv, ;o6 [I'lotogenis) Salynii — eat, qnem anapaoonietion vocant, nc quid 

disil lentptris ti'us leiuri/ati, leniHltm fiHas. j 

(Cf. AnfJi. Plan. 144.) \ 

*25. — XXIV, 138 Aoliphllua puerg ignem cettflantt laudatur at pulihra alias I 

dopto splindisiente ip\iuiqu( piieri ore. 

I suspect an epigram from the forced point made in the de- 
scription of the room ' which is in itself beautiful.' 

aa.— ixxvi, »i (r'raxitelis Venetis) effigic* dea/avtnli ipsa, ut cridilur, facta. 

(Cf. Anth. Plan. 159-170.) 
37. — sixvi, 34 CcphisoJotus . . . cuius laudalumtsl Pergami symflegma tubili 
digilis corfcri veriiis quaia SHarmeri iapressis, 

' ' Drink, poor baliC, from Ihy IBken her life, yet a molher's love I 

mother, whow breast thou shall suck knovr*, even in Hades, bow to care | 

no moie ; drink tliy last draught from for her child.' I 

ba ID death. Now has the iwoid I 
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Cf. Herondas iv, 59 f. ', quoted in the Comm. on the passage. 

Besides the epigrams descriptive of works of art, we may note, 
for the sake of completeness, the allusion to the epigrams on 
Myron's cow (xxxiv, 57) and on the Anadyomene of Apclles (moo*, 
91) ; the epigram upon Zeuxis which lurks in the words ab hoc 
(Apollodoro) artis fores afertas, Zeuxis . . . intravit in xxxv, 61 
(see Comm.) ; the epigram in which Apoliodoros reproached 
Zeuxis with having not learnt — but stolen the art of his masters 
(ih. \ 6z) ; finally the reference to the laudatory verses composed 
by Parrhasios upon himself, discussed above (p. liv f.). In all 
these descriptive passages it is evident ihat the writer has been 
concerned to outstrip rather than to explain the artistic aim. We 
are confronted by a series of pointed sayings, inspired indeed, or 
they would miss their effect, by some quality actually existent in 
the work of art, but using this quality as a theme to be expanded 
freely into the fluidity of language, whereas the artist bad been 
forced to compress his conceptions within the limits imposed by 
visible form. Whatever Euphranor's ethical conception of the 
separate or conflicting traits in the character of Paris, he must 
perforce combine and fuse them in the portrayal of one single 
personage. The versifier, on the other hand, remains within the 
limits of his art if he picks out the qualities suggested rather than 
definitely indicated by the Paris of Euphranor, and embodies 
these in a series of consecutive images : thus the Paris of the 
sculptor will be converted by the epigrammatist from a unit into 
a triad j the compacted whole is resolved into the judge of the 
goddesses, the lover of Helen, the murderer of Achilles — each 
trait calling up in the mind of the reader a distinct sensuous 
image, whereas the statue, however complex, called up only one. 
Or, again, the epigram may catch at a purely accidental detail — 
accidental so far as regards any ethical import — such as the 
drapery which Leochares gave as a background to his Ganymede, 
and interpret it to mean what it lay entirely outside the power of 
the formative arts to express, — the eagle's care to avoid wounding 
the boy- The achievement of artist and of epigrammatist is bound 

^to be difTerent, because of the dissimilarity of the material with 
which each clothes his thought. The question touches one of the 
* ' Pray look at Ihii naked child ; fleati palpitates iu the picture like 
if I pinch him can yon nol fancy I a warm tpiing'— [u/ ^^jjitej caiidi, 
shall really ban him Kyimo? Forthe v. Ciuuus, ai/ii'i',). 




most difficult of all ihe problems suggested by the study of art, 
the problem how far the language of form can be translated into 
that of words, and vue versa. It could only be adequately treated 
in context with the written Greek epigrams of the same class as 
those we have been considering, and with the various descriptions 
in ancient literature, outside Pliny, based upon such epigrams; 
and this, after ail, would be only one chapter of a vast discussion 
that should embrace the literature, whether ancient or modern, 
that aims at the analysis of works of art. But I have touched 
upon it here only as a passing protest against the practice, still 
too common, of searchiitg in what were often but plays of fancy 
for definite evidence concerning the intention to be conveyed by 
a work of art. The modern scholar shows himself scarcely less 
credulous in [his respect than Pliny himself, who introduced 
most of his epigrammatic descriptions by the inUl/igere, which, as 
we learn from Cicero, was the special term used of the insight and 
criticism of the man who knows '. 

These descriptive epigrams were doubtless interwoven with the 
original Xenokratic fabric that underlies the Phnian account at 
difTerent times. We have seen that some— perhaps even a large 
number — were certainly due to Antigonos of Katyslos. Others may 
be due to the Greek artist and writer upon art, Pasileles of Naples 
(p. Ixxviiff.); Varro or Mucianus may have brought in others; 
nor need we decide whether Varro, or Pliny, or another Roman, 
was first guilty of the comic blunder arising from the attribution 
in xxxiv, 57 to the sculptor Myron of the little monument, sung 
by two poets of the Anthology, which the girl Myto had raised 
to her pels, a cricket and a grasshopper'. 

' Bntlus, 184 etenim necesse est, wily craft of ibe lervile character.* 

qui iu liicat, Dt a multilucline pro- PosBibly the notice in ixxjv, SS of 

betiu, eundcm doclii ptobsri ; nam Nikcratos' e'lup of Alkibiitles and 

quid in dicendo r«:Ium sil aut pnvum, hn mother ' Demnrale Eocrilicing by 

^^ iudicabo, si modo is sum, qui id torchligbc' belongs to the tame clois 

possiin aut tciam iudicin: : qiiiilii (cT. note a OD p. xUv). The descHp- 

inre til eraler ex 10. qusd is dtrendo lion in ixiiv, 93 uf the Hercules 

tffia'tl Poterit intelligi. bee O. Jnhn, ' wealing the tunic,' considered by 

lat.cil.f.iio. Beundorf (p. 55) as epigrammatic, 

' The list of works whose ttescrip- seems inseparable from the notice 

tion is based upon literary epigrams of the three liluH on [he stalne, 

should further include the notice in and is presumably an observation of 

xxxiv, 79 of [he group by Leochajes Pliny's own, not borrowed from any 

of the stave-dealer Lykiskos and a special source. 
boy '00 whose face caay be read ibe 
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F. Htliodoros of Athens (yf. 150 b.c). 

Htliodorus qui de Athenirnsium anat/iematis seripsit is cited in 
the Indices of authors to Books xxxiv and xxxv ; the mention of 
his name in ihe Index to Book xxxiii, which contains no material 
that could be derived from him, must be looked upon as an 
interpolation. Till recently the literary personality of Heliodoroi 
remained so shadowy ' that all attempts to recover traces of him 
in Pliny had proved ineffectual'. Now, however, that Bruno Keil* 
has succeeded in proving Hetiodoros to be the source for the 
periegetic portions in the Pseudo-Piutarchian Lives of tAe Tea 
Orators, it has become possible to ascertain also the extent of< 
Pliny's debt— and it remains very small — to the Atheniu 
periegete. 

The interest of the results attained by Keil lies almost entire^ 
outside Pliny ; it will suffice to indicate them briefly. The passage 
in the Life of Hypereides (849 c) concerning the burial-plac 

the orator n-pu rdv 'limMmr TrirXuv, £i tp^mr 'IWinfiiupac if r^ Tplrf 

irifi Mrrtfianan forms the basis of the inquiry. The reading of th*' 
MSS. 'HAiriaoipor, which Ruhnken had unnecessarily altered to 
flidfltupor, has been rightly retained in this place by both Keil {i.e.) 
and by Eernadakis in the new edition of Ihe Moralia 'vol. v, 
P- '93)> For not only does the date of Heliodoros ' accord 
precisely with the date required by certain other statements of 
periegetic nature contained in the Lives {cf. in particulai 
Lyk. 842e=fr. 5" Keil '), but the information conveyed in these 
dateable fragments and in the remaining periegetic passages 
scattered through the Lives is of a strictly homogeneous 
character, which Keil defines as follows (0/1. at. p. 137, cf. p. 201): 
'The first interest of Heliodoros is for extant monuments; he gives 
details concerning the nature of the monument, its material, its 
locality and present condition ; then follow in natural sequence 
statements of an historical character, such as the original con- 
dition, change of locality, occasional details concerning cost, 

' Seven fingmcnli ore collected by ' Himis. xxit, 1S9S, pp. 199-140. 

Miiller, F. H. G. iv, p. 415. See ' After Anliochos Epiphanes (b.c. 

■Uo SuMlnihl, Gtschickle d. Al. Lit. I?s-"S4), cf. Alhen. 11, p. 45 c 

i, p. 693 f. " KoI larir alirSir (Lyknig. and hn 

' E. g. Ihe »Itempt» of WachEmnth, children) rk ^ir^faiTO irniipb t^i 

Sfadl Aiken, i. p. ^6, nute i ; on tlie Tlanurias 'kB<,yat }y t^ Hi>.arftoa nw 

difficully of the Heliodorin queEtion if^Aoo^^u rfin^ (dale of Melanlhios 

lee Brieger, £>t Fentilmi, p. 33. cLrc. B.C. 150, Keil, /. c). 
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artists, or donors. These statements are corroborated by the 
epigrams and inscriptions . . . relative to the monument de- 
scribed '.' 

Now if we turn to Pliny ve shall find some four passages 
which bear this peculiar Heliodoran stamp. Three occur in 
Book xxxLv, in the first alphabetical list of the bronze-workers ; 
one in Book xxxv, towards the close of the main account of the 
painters. In xwtiv, § 74, the passage Cephisodonis Minervam 
mirttbiiem in portu Atktniensium et aram ad timplum lovis Serva- 
toris in eodem portu, cui pau(a eomparantur (sc. fecit) has long 
been admitted by a number of authorities ', though on different 
grounds, to he from a source other than that of the main account. 
It will repay careful analysis. We know from Pausanias (i, i, 3) 
that the 'Minerva' and the 'Jupiter' belonged to the same 
temple, namely to the iicraiTijpioi', where Zeus and Athena were 
worshipped respectively as 2iori7p and Euth^ '. Now, if we 
examine the Plinian passage we note at once a certain looseness 
of construction, a certain hesitancy in the wording; it is as if 
Pliny, or the author from whom he quotes, were not fully 
conscious— or at least fully persuaded — that the 'wondrous 
Athena ' which was to be seen ' in the harbour of Athens ' were 
really in the same place as the altar, which was in the same city, 
' in the temple of Zeus the Saviour.' I accordingly beheve that 
we have here the juxtaposition of two statements derived from 
separate sources. The words Cepkiiodorus Minervam mirabilem 
in portu Aihtniemium would belong to the main account— the 
mention of the Athena, which was bronze {x"^'"'' /"'*■ a^^^^tnipa ra 
aydXtu'To), being in place in a history of bronze-sculpture— while a 
later hand introduced from another source the mention of the ara, 
another work by Kephisodoros. Now this altar, which would 
naturally be marble and be decorated with reliefs, is obviously out 
of place in a history which was only concerned with works in the 
round and in bronze; this discrepancy, however, was unnoticed 
by the art-writer (Pasiteles (?), p. Ixxx) who made the addition. 
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The connecting link was afforded by the name of Kephisodonn. 
Nor was any special altenlion bestowed upon the fact that the m 
which was now mentioned stood not only in eoJem porta, btit 
actually in the same temple as the Athena. That the addition 
itself is Heliodoran seems probable from the precision with whidl 
the locality of the altar is noted {ad Itmplum Iffvis Servatorit), 
whereas the Minerva was simply cited as being in portu Athnd- 
ensium. The altar moreover — doubtless itself an d»dfli;fia— 
a likely object to be included in a work de anathematis. 

Close by the notice of Kephisodoros occurs the second passage 
detected as Heliodoran by Keil. The statement in xxxiv, 76 that 
' Demetrios made a statue of Lysimache, who was priestess of 
Athena for sixty-four years,' has a precision of detail, due to the 
fact that the years of Lysimache's priesthood were taken from 
the inscription on her statue (see Comm.}, unhke anythitig that 
meets us in the main account, where such detail is alien 10 the 
nature of the inquiry. 

With these two passages recogniied as Heliodoran by both 
Keil and Miinzet ' 1 incline to associate a third, claimed for 
Heliodoros by Wachsniuth ', but rejected by Keil {I.e.). The 
passage (xxxiv, 71) concerning the 'Lioness' of AmphikratK, 
whose name was doubtless taken from the inscribed basis, 
belongs essentially to a book de anathematis, and accordingly to 
Heliodoros, one of whose works specially described the monu- 
ments of the Athenian Akropolis (inpl i-^t 'Afl^r.ijffii- dipniiu\*Br, fr. i- 
3 MuUer). At the same time, it must be admitted that the 
story related in connexion with the monument has, in its Plinian 
form, a more imaginative flavour than we find in any of the accre- 
dited Heliodoran fragments or in those more recently recovered 
by Keil. It is possible, therefore, that only the kernel of the 
passage is Heliodoran, and that the anecdote itself was expanded 
under the infiuence of other S' 



' op. lit. p. 541. from tbe same source as Pliny, while 

' let. cit. The Heliodoiui kulhor- the words of FausaniBS (i, 13, i), 

■hip sccmE admitled by GdcHII, Pau- X^-jw £i out Jt avy^fia^* tpiripor 

laniai, p. 96. JJmi-ra, »«m lo indicale that PaUMnUi 

■ II is Doteworlhy ihst the name of had the itory merely from beaisiy ; 

Ampbikrales is preserved only in moreover, he hu do alloaion to the 

Pliny. As regacd] ihe mention of the aoimal'a longuele&sncss. Tlie storj, 

: and Ihe saecdotc otuched without mcnlion of the statue, lecnn 

,Plnt,Corru/.K.andrulyainos, once n gain in Pliny (vii, 87}, anil 

te^tm. Tiii, 45, appear to draw Ls told by Atbcn., liii, 596 £ 




We return to safer ground in the passage in Book xxxv, claimed 
for Heliodoros by Keil. He argues that the sentence (5 134) 
pinxit (i. e. Athcnion) in templo Elemine Phylarchum et Atkenis 
frtquentiam quam voeaverf syngimcon is marked off from the rest 
of the account of Athenion's pictures by the careful notice of 
locality, a special Heliodoran characteristic, while the rest of 
the enumeration, being resumed with Hem, points to the juxta- 
position of different sources. Both the 'Phylarchos' and the 
' syngenicon,' moreover, being votive offerings, fall within the 
raoge of the de anathcnatis. 

As already hinted, it seems probable that these additions from 
Heliodoros to the older text-books of Xenokrates and Antigonos 
were made by Pasiteles, the Plinian author whom we pass to 
consider next. 

VI. Fasi felts of Naples. 

This curiously many-sided man ', at once worker in marble, in 
ivory, and in bronze, who was a careful student of animal life, 
who modelled and chiselled, who could raise a chryselephantine 
statue or make the design for a silver mirror, and who was the 
master of a considerable school, is known to us only from Pliny 
and from one mention in Cicero {de Div. i, 36, 79). His date 
is given by the former (xxxiii, 156) as cirai J'tmife.i Magni 
(b, 108 B.C., murd. 48 b. c.) aeiatem. He received the right 
of Roman citizenship in 88 B.C. (xxxvi, 40, where see Comm.), 
at a time when he had presumably attained to manhood ', if not 
yet to fame. Of his five volumes concerning famous works of 
art (quinque volumina scripsit nobilium operum in toto orbe, xxxvi, 
40) we may expect to find traces in Pliny's work, where a 
distinguished place is assigned to him in the Indices of authors : 
in the Indices to xxxiii and xxxv he heads the list of Greek 
writers, in ihe Index to xxxiv he closes it ; for xxxvi he appears as 
sole Greek authority. Brunn's researches have proved that a 
writer appearing in so prominent a position must be a main 
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authority — yet there is no writer so difficult to lay a definite hold 
on as Pasiteies, when we come to analyze the Plinian text. The 
only passage <xxxvi, 40) where he was thought to be cited by 
name (or an expression of opinion has fallen away before 
Furtwanglers criticism : the reading admiralor et Pasitelis mi 
be restored in place of the unsatisfactory admiratur et Pasiteks 
of the editions'. The attempt of Brieger' to detect Fasiteleaa 
authorship in passages betraying periegetic interests or points of 
view, and that of Otto J ahn ' to detect it wherever a work of art 
qiiaUiied by the epithet nobilis, have likewise been disposed of 
by Furtwangler, whose own association of Pasiteies, howev«, 
with all the more properly artistic criticism in Pliny is itt- 
adequately based upon the fact that Pasiteies was an artist, sinc^ 
as we have seen, he only shared that qualiRcation with Xenokiato^ 
Antigonos, and others. Nor are there any accredited fragmenU 
of his writings which could serve as clues. We are left. In orda 
to account for his singular position in the Indices, with the sole 
alternative, already indicated by Brunn ', of accrediting him with 
a final and wholesale working up of the old Greek Treatises upon 
art into his own five volumes. That Pasiteies should thus have 
elected to return to the Treatises of Xenokrates and Antigonos^ 
rather than apply himself to formulate fresh theories and judgfr 
ments, accords admirably with his artistic leanings: he created 
no style of his own, but turned back to Greek models — al timei 
simply copying them, at others adapting or combining them 
for the presentment of a new subject". Even as we doubtlesi 
owe to him and his school ' not a few of those copies which 
have rescued Greek statues from complete oblivion, so we may 
owe it to his reverence for the art-literature of the Greeks thitf 
some part of it has filtered down to us through the subsequent 
medium of the Roman authors. Thus Varro, and Phny ; 
him, would quote, as their manner was, the names of Xenokrates,. 
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of Antigonos, and other Greek writers, at second or third 
hand'. And that Pasiteles himself should chance not to be 
quoted in the actual text, for any of the additions which he 
made, is natural enough if we suppose that he gave merely an 
uncoloured enumeration of new material, unaccompanied by 
striking or disputable comment. For it is clear, if we inspect 
the cases in which authorities are cited in llie flinian text (xxxiv, 
6i, 68, &c.), thai the mention is in no wise determined by the 
modern conscientiousness in such matters^not even by a senti- 
ment of honour among thieves— but by the occasional wish to 
disclaim responsibility (cf. p. Ixvi). Pliny, at any rate, thought it 
sufficient to acknowledge the debt which he owed indirectly to 
Pasiteles, whom he found cited as main Greek authority in Varro, 
by assigning him the leading place in the Indices, a place corre- 
sponding to that which he doubtless occupied in the Varronian 
lists of Greek authors '. Varro seems to have marked his debt to 
Pasiteles by a general complimentary allusion to his productiveness 
both as writer and artist (xxxvi, 40). The ifuae fecisse fwmmatim 
non rtfertur is an addition by Pliny, who, not seizing the precise 
intention of the passage, expected to find the works of Pasiteles 
enumerated singly in this particular connexion. He forgets that 
just above he has mentioned on Varro's authority the gold-ivory 
Jupiter in the temple of Metetlusj Varro himself, who was a 
contemporary and possibly a friend of Pasiteles', must have 
known his works well. 

To Pasiteles, moreover, may be traced almost certainly one 
imporiant extension of the original Greek treatises. These 
terminated, as we have seen (p. xxi), with 01. 121, a date which, 
though purely accidental, was accepted by subsequent writers 
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as the close of a period of art. It was probably Pasiteles whi 
while preserving this date as the lower chronological limit for 
Greek art, brought in the mention of the revival in Ol. 15&' 
(xxxiv, 53)'. This revival seems connecied with the works oti| 
art and decorations executed for the buildings of Metellus, for 
which at a later date Pasiteles himself had made a Jupiter in 
ivory and gold. But if Pasiteles be the author of the additions 
to the chronology of the statuaries he must also be credited 
with the similar extension of the history of the painters, to 
include those who flourished from 01. 156 onwards (xxxv, 135)' 
To the actual contents of the five volumes nobilium opemm 
we have no clue, but from their number a certain width of 
range may reasonably be argued. The design of Pasiteles wa^ 
we may conjecture, to give a general survey of all the arts of. 
antiquity, rather than, like Xenokrates, to develop a definite, 
scheme in relation to the department of art in which he 
himself engaged, or which came within the sphere of his personil 
interest. We may therefore tentatively attribute to him-— at any 
rate without violating any ascertained principle upon which be 
worked — the otherwise unallotted information in the early parli 
of xxxiv concerning bronze as used {a) for furniture, [p) for 
temple ornaments, {c) for statues of the gods, {d) for statues of 
mortals ; each category is linked to the following by the purely 
artificial conception of progress from the less to the more noble, 
Under these headings the Roman authors afterwards fitted in, 
as best they could, fresh material concerning Roman art, con*- 
mitting themselves in the process to singular contradictions*.. 
Statuary proper, moreover, was further divided into colossal 
images and lesser images (§ 49). These artificial categories 
likely enough to have been adopted by Pasiteles as a convenient 
mode of tabulating his vast material. Thus he would further 
break up the old Greek Treatises into a chronological table and 
an alphabetical list (above, p. xxii), into which new names 
or works of special merit were introduced from Heliodoros 
or other sources, only the insigna being reserved for separate 
treatment. New lists were appended ; of these it is significant 
that the first comprises almost solely the names of artists who 
were also distinguished for their silver-chasing, a branch of. 
' Miinier, ff. til., p. 538; cf. March, p. 135, note 1. 
, 1. 4. ' Cf. Munrer, p. joi. 
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art in which Pasiteles himself specially excelled. Indeed, 
with regard to the account of the silver-chasers themselves in 
xxxiii, 154-157, failing information concerning the unknown 
writers Menaichtnos' and Menander^, who appear as authorities 
in the Index to Bk. xxxiii, or any clue to guide us here 
to Antigonos, Pasiteles must, for the present, be accepted 
as authority for the whole passage, with the sole exception of 
the subsequent interpolations and additions commented upon 
in the notes. 

In Bk, xxxv, again, it may be Pasiteles who divided the 
painters into two classes, according as they painted in tempera 
(53—111) or in wax by the process called encaustic (122-149), 
and who elaborated the curiously artificial theories {§ 149) as to its 
development. The latter recall the conventional notions of 
artistic progress unfolded at the commencement of Bk. xxxiv; 
they are equally devoid of that apprehension of a hving growth 
within a living organism which, in spite of all blunderings, never 
seems to have deserted Xenokrates. In his written works, as in 
many of the copies of Greek statuary attributed to him, Pasiteles 
had caught the sense but not the spirit of the masters he so 
zealously emulated. Lastly, he arranged the painters of second 
rank (§§ 138-145), those of third rank (§ 146), and the women 
painters (§ 148) in three closing alphabetical hsts. 

That the account of modelling {xxxv, § 151 f.) went through 
his hands is clear from the exceeding stress he laid upon the 
indispensable function of modeUing in every branch of the 
plastic arts ; his opinion on this subject, quoted by Varro, was 
probably the main addition Pasiteles made to the original 
Greek Treatise. That Pasiteles would leave the account of 
the modellers prefixed to that of the statuaries in bronze is 
evident from the connexion he established between the two, 
plaiticen matnm eaelaturae et stahmriae iculpturatque dixit. It 
has already been noted {p. xxxv) that the exigencies of his plan 
compelled Pliny to transfer the account to its present awkward 
position. 

Pasiteles is the last writer upon art, properly so called, whose 
name meets us in the pages of Pliny. His comprehensive work 
proved not only a rich but a convenient store for the Roman 
encyclopaedists. Above all does he seem to have been excerpted 

Only known through Fliny \ c£ Snscmlhl, i, p. Jl^ note 47. 
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by Varro, whose extracts from Pasileles, altered and r&^tdaptedto 

his own purposes by Pliny, have thus survived down to our own 
day. 



VII. Varro (116-28 a. c.)—CorHeliui Nepot {arc. 99-24 b-c)— 
Fa^ius VestaUs. 

The first step in Plinian criticism went from Pbny badt to 
Varro as authority for the bulk of the history upon art. In tbt 
light of a clearer analysis, Varro has fallen again into a subor- 
dinate place, overshadowed no longer indeed by his debtot 
Pliny, but by those earlier authorities to whom he was in his tmn 
indebted. By the emergence now into a certain definiteness of 
the Greek authorities : of Xenokrates and Duris, with their very 
distinctive histories, the one of art, the other of the artists ; of 
Antigonos in whom this uncongenial and even antagonistk 
material was worked up into a singular union ; and of Pasftdo, 
who yet further manipulated, rearranged, and amplified it, the 
Roman Varro is reduced from his position as authority to flie 
humbler office of final intermediary. Though he is undoubtedly 
die author whom Pliny quotes most frequently in his account of 
the Artists ', as generally throughout the Historia Naturalis, 
yet any discussion of his hterary or scientific personality would 
be foreign to the present enquiry*. It is perhaps fortunate for 
his great reputation that so few of his voluminous writings have 
survived : the criticism of their comparatively meagre fragments 
will, for the world at large, always be outmatched by thai 
picture of his learning which we owe to the genius of Cicero 
{Acad. Post, i, 3, 9), who as a fact neither loved nor admired him, 
but who, in order to secure by a counter-compliment the 
gratification of his own vanity, was ready to flatter the iroXv- 
yfia^eiraTos /wtno'. Neither in the great list of his works preserved 
by Jerome, nor outside it, do we come upon traces of any work 
exclusively devoted to the history of art. The probability is that 
in the case of Varro, as in that of Pliny, this history formed but 



' xxiiv, 56: lucv, 113, 136, 154, 
IJS ff.j nuvi, 14, 17, 39, 41; cf. 
FnfWniiiEUr, /Vr'niW, p. f 6 ff. 

' For V«rro, lee CTpecially Tcnffe!, 
Ciuhiiktt dir Kemisi/un Lileratur, 
11 164-169, and the iketcb in Momm- 



sen, vol. Ill, p. 602 ff. On Vami's 
coropilntnry methods sec the jnl 
estimate of G. Boissier, &tuiU tar 
la vit tt la utoragts dt Varum, p. 
27 ff. 
' CiQ.. Ep. ad All. xiii, 18. 
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an episode of a larger work, such for instance as the section on 
' Human Affairs ' in the ' Antiquities.' Further, we know from 
extant fragments ' that various notices of artists were scattered up 
and down a number of Vairo's lesser works. 

It only remains to indicate the few and comparatively insigni- 
ficant passages which we know, in most cases from Pliny's express 
mention of him, to be in a more special sense Varronian, for 
which Varro is, so far as we know, the final and sole authority. 
Even these I shall be content to summarize very briefly, 
apologizing for a brevity that may seem dis proportioned by 
reminding the reader that till lately the disproportion has been 
all to the score of Vano, and that as a fact the value of the 
Plinian sources increases in the order, not of their nearness to 
Pliny, but of their approach to the distant fountain-head. -- 

Varro seems occasionally, as in the passage (xxxiv, 6g) on 
Praxiteles, to have modified and doctored the Greek account 
(above, p. xxii) so as to suit the Roman taste. Occasionally also 
he brought in parenthetical scraps of interesting or curious infor- 
mation ; for instance, to the statement in xxxvi, g 14, that the 
archaic sculptors worked in marble he lacked on the truly 
Varronian etymology of the word lycknites (see Comm.). For the 
rest, his additions mostly express his personal opinion, or retail 
his personal knowledge, in many cases, of contemporaries. Thus 
from Pliny's paraphrase we learn that to the account he borrowed 
from his Greek authors of the Nemesis at Rhamnous (xxxvi, 1 7) 
he added a sentence expressive of his own admiration of the 
statue, which he had doubtless seen during his stay at Athens. 
Thus too his mention of the lady artist laia of Kyzikos, a friend 
of his youth, is adjoined to the lists of women painters (xxxv, 147). 
In like manner he praises the marvellously naturalistic modelling 
of fruits by another acquaintance, Possis {i6. 155); this is followed 
{id. iss) by the laudatory notice of the friend of Lucullus, the 
Athenian Arkesilaos — who may well have been known to Varro — 
and of Pasiteles (above, p. Ixxix), Further, it appears from § 154 
that he had combined the Greek account of modelling, as he took 
it from Pasiteles, with some account of the art in Rome, and in 
this same connexion of modelling, though scarcely in its present 
context, he had given yet another reminiscence of his Athenian 

1 Wbea the whole of the VBiroiiiBa sideiabte traces of last Greek writiogs 
frigmcDts dealing with ait-qnestjoos are certain 1o be revealed; sece.g. 
are collected aad imalyzed, coo- Ling. Lai. Sx, 6, 11 j >3. ix, iS. 

fa 
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visit in his explanation of the term Ccramicui. Two slatetnents 
are still more closely personal : he mentioned thai be had once 
possessed {habuisse) a bronze figure by the silver-chaser Mentor 
{xxxiii, 154), and a marble group of a Lioness and Cupids by 
Arkesilaos (xxxvi, 41). From his use of the past tense it has 
been justly sunnised that Varco had lost these treasures al the 
time of the proscriptions of b. c. 43. 

It is evident that Varro is the authority for both the goat 
pictures by Peiraikos and the huge pictures by Serapion. as 
well as for the portraits by Dionysios (xxxv, 113, 114). All three 
artists are placed antithetically to one another, and moreover, as 
we learn from § 148, they were evidently all three contemporaria 
of Varro. Upon these follows the mention of Kalates, a painter 
only once again mentioned in literature, namely in Varro's Life 
of the Roman People (fr. i Keil). Lastly, it is at least a signi- 
ficant coincidence that, while the pictures of Antiphilos mentioned 
by Pliny {lA § 114) were either inside or in the neighbourhood 
of the Gallery of Pompeius, the same painter is mentioned in 
Varro's Treatise on Rustic Affairs (iii, 2, j), in that part of the 
dialogue which is supposed to take place b. c. 54, a few months 
after the dedication of the theatre and the Gallery of Pompeius 
in the Field of Mars '. It shows, at any rate, that Vano, writing 
after his eightieth year, was still interested in the pictures of the 
Egyptian painter, whom he may have discussed in a previous 
work. 

To Varro likewise Pliny owes, as appears from xxxv, 136, 
a number of notices of the high prices paid for works of art — 
mostly pictures, Varro had apparently collected together from 
his Creek authors a number of these instances, and had at the 
same time given, for the benefit of Roman readers, the Roman 
equivalent of the Greek talent : hence the iakntum Altuum iiVI 
taxat M. Varro {ioc. cil.) of Pliny. Three of the works of art 
which obtained specially high prices are mentioned together in 
vii, 1 26 (where, however, there is no reference to Varro's evaluation 
of the talent), and again separately at different parts of the 
account of the painters : thus the price paid by Attalos for 
the ' Dionysns ' of Aristeides of Thebes is given again twice in 
xxxv, 24 and 100; the price, 'its weight in gold,' of the picture 
by Boularchos, tb. 55 ; lastly, the price paid by Caesar for the 
'Aias' and the 'Medeia' of Timomachos, H. 136'. To these 
' MUnier, p. 541. ' Miinter,/.(. 
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undoubted instances of Varronian authorship I incline to add as 
a fourth the notice of the price paid for the ' Diadumenos ' of 
Polykldtos (xxxiv, 55). 

Cornelius Nepos, who at one time (e. g. Furtwangler, P/inms, 
p. 25) was credited with the anecdotic portions in, Pliny, which 
recent criticism has gradually but surely traced hack 10 Duris, 
is mentioned in xxxv, 16 as Pliny's authority for the existence 
of an early Greek painter Ekphantos, who accompanied the 
Corinthian Damaratos in his flight to Italy. Presumably, therefore, 
Pliny also obtained from him the mention of tlie Corinthian 
potters, also companions of Damaratos (li^, 152). These extracts 
may be from the same work of Nepos, dealing apparently with 
Roman customs, from which Pliny has citations in other parts of 
the Histitria (ix, 61, 136 ; x, 60, &c.) ', 

For Fabius Vestalis, qui de pUtura scripsit (Index, xxxv), 
and who possibly had also written on statuary and sculpture, 
since he figures in the Indices to xxxiv and xxxvi, not even the 
acuteness of Miinzer has been able to recover one single fragment 
out of the Phnian history. He is entirely unknown', save for 
the references in Phny ' (see Addenda). 



VIII, G. Licinius Mudanus (date of birth unknown ; died before 
B. c. 77, cf. Plin. xxxii, 62). 
To the History of the Artists which he borrowed from Varro, 
Pliny made one notable group of additions from the work in 
which his contemporary G. Licinius Mucianus, ter consul', had 
published the more or less trustworthy observations compiled 
during a prolonged sojourn in the East. These additions concern 
the works of art of the coast cities of Asia-Minor and the adjacent 
islands, a region that had practically Iain outside the ken of 
the Greek art-writers Xenokrates (cf, p. xxi) and Antigonos ', and 
after them of Pasiteles". 

' MiinMi, p. 541 f. ' We mnat except, of conne, the 

' Tenflel, ( 167, 11. traditions derived by AnligoQoi from 

' Indicei, vil, xxxlr-xxxvi; cf, vii, Duris conceralng the Island -schools 

213. of the Aegcnn. 

Cited Indices to mii, iiiili, * Pasiteles, so fxr as we cnn tell, 

r, xnri, and repeatedly tn the seems not tohive enlarged the geogra- 

body of the Histaria isco Dellefsen's phieal range of iiis predecessor, except 

Index). for the notice of the Greek attiits in 
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!, coming from the South ', would first encounter Ate 

cirilization of the Aegean in Rhodes (v, 1 31 ; xix, 1 2 ; xxxit, 36) : 
of the islands which he visited, Delos (iv, 66), Syros {fh. 67I, sod 
Andros (ii, 231) lay furthest to the West, Samothrake (xi, 167) 
the North ; along the coast proper he came at least as far as 
KyKikoB (xxxi, 19). Pliny not unfrequenlly introduces the notices 
of works of art extant within this geographical district by such 
words as hodU or mine, showing that he is quoting from a con- 
temporary or recent authority. Finally, we have also to guide 
us, in our search for the information borrowed by Pliny from 
Mucianus, our knowledge of the man's superstitious credulousnejs, 
of his keen interest for everything marvellous or miraculous', 
The greater number of the additions to be traced back to 
Mucianus have been detected by Leopold Brunn in an exhaustire 
dissertation', and accepted as Mucianian by the later com- 
mentators of Pliny '. The following list of the passages derived 
from Mucianus in the art-books follows a geographical order 
from south to north. 

1, Rhodes. 

LiNDOs. That Mucianus visited its temple of Athena and 
noted its treasures and curiosities in detail, appears from xix, iz, 
where Pliny, specially using the word nuperrime, describes on the 
authority of Mucianus the cuirass of the Egj-ptian king Amasis, 
there preserved ; each thread in this cuirass was composed of 
three hundred and sixty-five strands ; Pliny adds that Mucianus, 
who had verified the fact, had remarked that ' almost nothing was 
left of the cuirass owing to these frequent verifications V Hence 
the following descriptions of works of art in the same temple 
of Lindos have been justly referred to him '. 

I. xxxiii, 81 : a cup, with the strange story attached to it that 
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Rome employed on the bnildlogl of 
Metellm. 

' Miiniei, 0/. til,, p. 544. 

* E.g. hewasin thehabit of wearing 
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Tag ai B remedy against opblbalmia, 
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especially Tenffel, { 314. 
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it was dedicated by Helena, who had moulded it on her breasts. 
(I* Bninn, 43,) 

a, xxxiii, 155: silver cups chased by Eoethos, the hodie 
showing that Pliny was quoting from a contemporary authority. 
(L. Brunn, 44.) 

Rhodes (city): 3. xxxiii, 155: silver cups chased by Akragas 
and Mys, (L, Bninti, 44.) 

4. xxxiv, 36 ; Rhodi etiamnum LXXIII sigtwrum esse Mudanus 
Ur COS. prodidit. (L. Brunn, 12.) 

5. Ih. 41, 42: the description of the colossus of Rhodes 
(L. Brunn, 45) ; it evidently rests on the testimony of an eye- 
witness, and the delighted insistence on the marvellous appearance 
(miraculo est) of the fallen colossus, and its size and its cost, betrays 
the special bent of Mucianus '. 

6. ^. 5 42 : Siinl aiii centum numero m tadcm urbe colossi 
minores (L. Brunn, 45); the words are inseparable from the 
notices of the large colossus, and moreover recall xxxvi, 37, 

7. jHxv, 6g : the picture by Parrhasios of Meleager, Herakles, 
and Perseus, thrice struck by lightning and yet not effaced — 
Av ipso miraculum auget—(L. Brunn, 46), the insistence upon 
the miracle being thoroughly after the manner of Mucianus. 

8. To the seven passages on Rhodian works of art, which critics 
agree in tracing back to Mucianus, should be added the mention 
in xxxiv, 63, of the chariot of the Sun by Lysippos, in primis 
vero quadriga cum Sole Hhodiorum '. 

II, Knidos. 

9. xxxvi, 20, 21 : description of the Aphrodite of Knidos ; it is 
that of an eye-witness, who is interested neither in the motive 
nor technique of the statue, but whose tourist's curiosity was 
roused by the story of King Nikomedes, by the tradition that 
the artist had made two rival statues, the one draped, the other 
not, and finally by the anecdote of the statue's lover '. 

10. iJ. ; Sunt in Cnido et alia signa martnorea inlustrium 
artificum — inseparable from the preceding notice of the Aphrodite ; 
cf. above, 6 and 5 *. 

' Brieger, /. t. ' The passage first rdenrd to 

' Miinwr {p. J04) coircclly omits Mudanus by Furtwaoglcr, op. lit., 

it from the originnl Xeaokratic list p. S3 t; cT. Oehuiichea, ep. eil., 

of Lyiippian wotlis, but mokes no p. 148. 

fnrtber soggcslion as to its authorvbip. * Fnrlwiiogler, /. c. 
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III. Halikamassos. 

i, 30, 31: description of the Mausoleion ; il resembles 
in character that of the Knidian Aphrodite ; the size, the beauty, 
and the labour expended upon the monument are described, but 
nothing is said of the subject presented ; the words hoditque 
ctriant manus point to a contemporary authority '. 

IV. Miletos. 

12. xxxiv, 75: Apoilo of Kanachos, with the wonderful stag. 
That this is an addition to the original Greek account of the 
artist has already been pointed out (above, p. xxii) ; the periegetic 
character of the description, and the insistence upon trivial pecu- 
liarities which were perhaps only the result of accident*, are 
characteristic of Mucianus '. 

13. XXXV, 93 : portrait of Habron by Apelles *. 

VI. Ephesos. 

14. xxxvi, 95 : description of Temple of Artemis; it is evidently 
from the same hand as xvi, 213 {= App. IV), where Mucianus 
is quoted by name. Besides, the description bears the same 
character as that of the Mausoleion {No. ii): the interest of the 
describer centred in the wonder of the foundations, in the size 
and number of the columns, and in the apparition of the goddess 
to the tired artist. 

15. 3. 32 : the Hekale, against whose radiance the guardians 
of the temple advised visitors to shade their eyes. {L. Brunn, 51.) 

i6. XXXV, 92 : the portrait of Alexander by Apelles ; thedescrip- 
tion seems by Mucianus ; the price of the work is dwelt upon, and 
the motive of the thunderbolt mentioned only because digitt 
eminere videntur etfulmen extra tabulam esse. (L. Brunn, 53,) 

17. XXXV, 93: picture of the procession of a Megabyzos by 
Apelles. (L. Brunn, 53.) 

' First attribnled to Mncianna bj 
Fnrtwangler, /. c. 

• See note on passage. Emest 
GardQEi, Handbook of Cruk Sculp- 
ture, p. 194, note I, hinlj >.t the same 
possibililj. If my memory serves mc 
right, it was Mr. A. S. Murray who, 
■ome yean ngo, in the conrse of 
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1 8. Ib.i2<): picture of the Madness of Odysseus by Euphranor ; 
Mucianus interpreted the action of Palaraedes differently to other 
authorities ' {see Comra.). 

19. lb. 131 : grave picture of a priest of Artemis by Nikias, 
(L. Brunn, S4.) 

ao. xxxiv, 58 : Apollo by Myron, taken away by Antonius and 
restored to the Ephesians by Augustus, in obedience to a dream. 
Miinzer (p. 544) has astutely detected the apocrypha! character 
of a story invented by a jealous priesthood in emulation of their 
Samian neighbours. (See Comm. on pass.) 

VII. Smyrna. 
ai. xxxvi, 32: the drunken old woman by Myron (for the 
epithet ebria, sec Comm.) '. 

VIII. lasos. 
21. xxxvi, 1 2 : Artemis, by the sons of Archermos " ; evidently 
fiom the same writer as following fragment *. 



33. ^.13: maskof Artemis by the same artists; the Mucianian 
character patent in the description of the face, which appears sad 
to those who enter the temple, gay to those who leave it. 

X, Pergamon. 
From xxxvi, 131 we team that Mucianus was in that region ; 
accordingly we should perhaps refer to him the notices concerning 
Pergamene art. These are foreign to the original treatises (above, 
p, nci) : Xenokrates lived too early to take Pergamon into 
account j Antigonos, although himself one of the artists employed 
by the Peigamene kings {xx>iv, 84), accepted the chronological 
limit of the Xenokratic Treatises. Pasiteles did the same, 
marking his only addition to the chronology as a ' Revival ' 
(above, p. Ixxix f.). It only remains to conjecture that Pliny took 
from Mucianus his descriptions of Pergamene works', 

' Righlly altiibnled lo Mucianua hy ' Oehmichea, p. 147 ; cf. Miinicr, 

Oeliinichen,/.i-.,asfleaiiistFijtlwa[igler op.cit., p. 515, note i. 

(p. 44), who gave the passnge lo ' Thai Mucianus visited Ihbos 

Pasiteles. appeaii from ii, 33. 

= Cf. Fuitwangler, op. cit., p. 54. ' Cf. Munier, op. cit., p. 544. 




34- xxxiv, 84 ; Plures artifices . . . Anligonus ; the words ?hi 
velumina eondidit de sua arte may be an addition of PIiny"s 

: Aiax fulmifie inansus by ApoUodoros, the hodit 
pointing clearly to a contemporary authority '. {Oehmichen, 7 1.) 

a6. xxxvi, 24; the 'symplegma' by Kephisodolos, with the 
epigram attached thereto. (Oehmichen, 81.) 

XI. Samothrake, 
From xi, 167 it appears that Mucianus visited this island; 
hence we may refer to him : 

27. xxxvi, 25 : an Aphrodite and Pothos by Skopas ; the words 
sanetissimis caerimoniis coluntur are characteristic of the pious and 
superstitious Mucianus. (Oehmichen, 78.) 

XII. Parian. 

28. xxxiv, 78: HeraUes by Hagesias {Oehmichen, 67). That 
this is an addition to the early Greek account was pointed ont 
above, p. xxiv. Parion, moreover, only became a coionia under 
Augustus (see Comm.). It was not known as such to Varro, who 
only refers to it as Parion (cf. vii, 13, in Hdksponto circa Parium, 
on the authority of Varro); thus Mucianus remains the only one, 
of the Plinian authors known to have visited this region at a time ' 
when it would be generally described as P. coionia. 

29. xxxvi, 23 : nude Eros by Praxiteles in Pario coionia, with 
the story of its lover Alketas of Rhodes, closely resembling the; 
story of the lover of the Knidian Aphrodite. (Oehmichen, 68.) 

Xiii, Lynmacheia. 

30. xxxiv, 56 : a Hermes by Polykleitos, no longer extant wbeo 
Mucianus visited the city '. 

This bald list serves to indicate the immediate indebtedness of 
Pliny to Mucianus, but there arises the further question whencs. 
Mucianus derived his own information. That he relied in gr^fe 
measure, perhaps mainly, on the tales of ciceroni, is evident front 
the nature of what he relates. Yet in some cases, e.g. in the 
description of the Mausoleion, or of the colossus of Rhodes, he 

' Foitwiugler, PUnius, p. 53. city which lay in the route of Mncimu 

■ First atcributed to Mucianus b; — mn^ be refcired ta thii antl 
a private bai all the characteristic 

personal observation and interest 

the miiaculoDS.' 
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doubtless had handbooks which informed hira of such details as 
price and size, or gave the names of the artists employed. To 
ascertain what these handbooks may have been, and whether 
fragments of Greek writings other than those of the Xenolcrates- 
Antigonos-Pasi teles group reached Pliny through Mucianus, is 
a task which lies outside Che compass of the present essay. 



k 



Pliny'i own additions. — Roman Museography. 
Rdrospect. 



Besides the \'arTonian additions to the material derived from the 
Greek art-treatises, and besides the material which he derived inde- 
pendently from Varro, Pliny enriched his account of the artists by 
noticesconceming thelocahtyin Romeofanumberof Greek works. 
It is well known that in the days of Pliny, and already long before 
his time, Rome displayed within her galleries, her temples, and her 
public places an unrivalled collection of works of art, gathered 
together from every pan of the Hellenic world. From the day 
when Marcellus had first induced the Romans to admiration of 
Greek art by displaying the spoils of Syracuse ', down to that 
crowning day of a triple triumph when Caesar Augustus cele- 
brated his victory over the last of the Hellenic powers', statues 
and other .works of art had come to be as much a part of the 
pageantry of triumphs as captives or military booty '. The 
solemn dedication of these objects in some public building was 
the natural sequel of the triumphal procession. The great 
generals of the Republic *, and after them the Emperors ', had 
shown themselves zealous for the preservation and arrangement 
of these collections, Only a short while before Pliny compiled 



' Lit. : 



: Comi 



' In 1} B. c. ; for the works of art 
bioEghl lo Rome from Alciandria, 
see Wanderer, Mambiae Altxan- 

' So much so Ibat works of set 
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cf. Comm. oa xixiv, 54, the statues 
iiedica.ted by Catulua in the temple 
of the Fortune of the Day, and on 
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Q. Lotntins Catulus below the 
Capitol. 

' E. g. Gallery of Octovins, xxxiv, 
13 i Gallery of Pompeiua, xxiv, 114, 

' E. g. Gallery of Octavis, xxxiv, 
31 ; xixv, 139 ; xxxvi, J4, 35, &c j 
and consalt the Unseogiapluc Indel 
(ii). 
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his histofy of the artists, his patron Vespasian had opened the 
great Temple of Peace, destined with its surrounding Forum ' to 
receive, alongside the treasures of the Temple of Jerusalem, those 
Greek masterpieces which the greed of Nero had gathered within 

' the Golden House '. The pages of Pliny are certainly the richest 
mine of information concerning the art treasures of Rome, Owing, 
moreover, to his preference for books over personal observation 
of actual fact, Pliny not unfrequently records the locality of 
works of art which had disappeared in his day '. Yet a di* 
cussion of the sources whence Pliny obtained his museographic 
information, though of matchless interest for the study of Roman 
history and topography, lies entirely outside an inquiry concerned 
with the Greek element in Pliny. It suffices to point out that 
Pliny doubtless had straight from Varro (p. hcxxiii f.) most of the 
Roman notices relating lo events up to the close of the Republic; 
that for the Early Empire, up to the reign of Nero, he may have 
borrowed from authors such as Deculo * or Fenestella ' ; while hit 
allusions to Nero ", and his eulogies of the Flavian Emperors, and 
of the works of art in their possession ', were probably part of the 
material he had himself compiled for his own History of Rome^ 
a work embracing the period from the accession of Nero to the 

>• Judaic triumph of Vespasian and Titus ', 

It is little or nothing, then, of intrinsic importance from oni 
point of view, that Pliny added to the Greek Treatises as he 
found them excerpted in Varro. At most does he bring the 
information thus derived from the Greeks into consonance with 
the taste of his day by occasional flashes of rhetoric, such as the 
repeated lament over the decay of art ' ; his outburst of admira- 
tion at the power of art, which ' could turn the eyes of the Senate 
of the Roman people for so many years upon Glaukion and his 



a ereat 



xxxiv, S. 



' This remark iipplic 
portion of the Romao 
tioned in Ihe earlier part of ixiiv. 
Cf. also xiiiv, 69 (statues by Prixi- 
letes vliich had stood in front of 
the Temple of Felicity) ; hit, 99, 
the Dionysus and Ariadne of Aris- 
teldes. 
* From whom he had the anecdote 
L of Tiberius' passion for the Apoxye- 
^^Mwt of Lysippos, KKxir, 61 ; it is 



evidently from the same sonrc 
the mention of the ' Arcbigalliu' 
loted by Tiberini, in xixv, 70 ; 
Oehmichen, Plin. StudUn, p. 11 
' Cf. Oehmichen, op. dt, p. i a 

• xixiv,4S, 48. 63. 84: iixv 
gi.ijo, &e. 

' See especially xxxiv, 84 ; 
appreciation of the ailragalit 
belonging lo Titui in xxxiv, ss, 
of the LaocooH in xixvi, 37. 

• Pnuf. Rill. Nat. ao. 
■ Cf. xi;dv, 5 ff. ; XXXV, 4, Jo. 
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son Aristippos, persons otherwise quite obscure' ; ' his simulated 
indignation at the cruelly of Phalaris^; and his allusion to the 
present merited dishonour of that Carthaginian Hercules to whom 
human victims had once been olTered up '. _ 

In estimating Pliny's account of the artists we must never 
forget that it was inserted into the Historia Naturalis as a digres- 
sion, which was artificially linked to the history of mineralogy on 
the pretext of the materials employed. In doing this Pliny was 
responding rather to the curiosity of his time in artistic matters ' 
than following any special inclination of his own. If Pliny cared 
for art at all, it was only for its most realistic and imitative 
aspects. He admires the brutal realism of the dog licking her 
wounds', and in the workshop of Zenodoros his enthusiasm is 
roused by the colossal mode! which, even when covered with its 
wax tubings, betrayed an extraordinary likeness to Nero'. 
Occasionally too— and we may pay this tribute to our author as 
we take our leave of him — we seem to detect that, if he appears 
too often as an indiscriminating compiler, this is not so much 
through total lack of the critical faculty as through lack of time. 
At least he does not omit to rail at those critics who ascribed 
to Polykleitos (the elder namesake being the only Polylcleitos 
known to him) the statue of Hephaistion, the friend of Alex- 
ander, although Hephaistion had lived nearly one hundred years 
after the artist', while in xxxiv, 79 he expresses by a vigorous 
mm of phrase his astonishment at finding Daidalos, whom in 
his hurry he confuses with the old Homeric craftsman, figuring 
among the artists of the historic age '. Vet the critical note 
is rare, and, in the larger inquiry concerning the sources whence 
Pliny drew, his own estimate of these sources appears but as 
a trivial accident. 

Thus the tendency of modern research is to lessen more 
and more the importance of Pliny's personal contribution in his 
account of the artists, as indeed in the whole of his great work. 
Yet, by a singular irony, the fundamental faults of his work have 
bestowed upon it a permanent value. He has given us what is 
better than any original criticism which his century could have 
produced — a short compilation which is, to borrow the word he 

' uxv, iS. in PlntHrch treaCiag of art, 

• xxiiT, 89. ' rari. 39. ' xnniv, 38. ' ib. 45-45. 

* Cf. Bertrand, £tudei, p. jag ft., ' <*. 64. 
and his lemarks, ib., on the possai^es * ib. 76. 
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applies to the whole Historia^ the 'storehouse' or thesaurus 
wherein are consigned fragments from the lost text-books of 
Xenokrates, from the Biographies of Duris and Antigonos, nay, 
priceless sayings that had filtered through the ages from the ver}' 
writings of Apelles and Pamphilos ^ 

* A short bat admirably just estimate of the precise yaloe of Pliny's work is 
given by J. W. Mackail, Latin Literature , 1895, P* '97* 
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(rhen this codex vas more complete tbaii il 
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Leiden. 
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ui — the remaining codices save the particular codex or codicei anywhen 
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t printevl before an artlit's name in the English translat: 
attiat U to far known only from Pliny. 
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I. CAELATURA. 



iM MiRUM auro caelando neminem inclaruisse, ai^ento 
multos. maxime tamen laudatus est Mentor de quo supra 
diximus. quattuor paria ab eo omnino facta sunt, ac lam 
nullum extarc dicitur Ephesiae Dianae templi aut Capitoluu 
incendiis, Varro se et aereum signum eius habuisse scribit.i 

166 proximi ab co in admiratione Acragas et Boethus et Mys 



{ 164. I, maiime . . . laadatui t 
the silver ctia^ia arc Brmnged in 
order of meril in four groups (a) max. 
laudalKS, i^b) proximi ab to, {c)f/>sthffs 
ceUbrali, [d] ilim laudanlur. Withio 
each of these groups the names are 
arranged alphabetical!}'. Bcnndorf, Ji 
AhI/ioI. Crate. Efigramm. quae ad 
arlis sftclanl, p. 51, note I. The 
main account, derived, through a 
KomaD aounx, from some Greek 
writer, if inlernipled (1) by Ihe 
mention of Vanos slatoe; (3) by a 
description [exlant . . . kabuii) of 
chaied works in Khodes, dtawD pre^ 
sumably flora Mucianns (Brieger, dt 
/i'»/(*i«//'/i'H.p.6o\Intr(Kl. p.ljixrvi ; 
{3) hythe quolalion of an epigram. 

de quo aupra dlximui : Ihe refer- 



e the I 



of Mentor ere ognin alluded to as 
being ia the Kph^sian and Capitolinc 
temples. The reader, howerer, would 
natamllj tbink of (xxxjii. 147) Lutiul 
uera Crassus orator dues leyphot Mm- 
Urii artijiiis manu eailalai IIS. c (sc 
tmples haiuit); but this ilalemenC 
being at vatinnce »iih (he present one, 
thej mast have been made indepcn- 



^ 



dently and at dilTereut times; the 
present passage seems a later idditioo, 
taken itraighC from vii, 117 (Fnit- 
wangler, Plinius u, s. QiuIIch, p. 57, 

3. qoattFUor paria: cups are mel- 
lioned in pBira, uiiii, 147 (qnoted 
abovel ; iixiv, 47 {dua/'xula Calami- 
dis manu); below S 156 {in dnebv 
siyphis). It was apparently cnstomu; 
10 decorate the pair with one con- 
tinuous subject, as ii eipressty Mated 
in the case of the cups by Zop/iDs (d 
Fortwiingler, Domaunuker, p. 96, 
note 63) and known from extant in- 
Elancts, e.g. the inperb pain of cnpt 
from Bemay, Schreiber, Alex. Torat- 
'"*r 54*. SS* (■" Batielon, Cab. da 
Antiques, pi. ji and 14, with Ken- 
laurs and Kenlaoicsses); ih. fi-}'. 68*! 
i&. 63', 64* (at Naplesl^JAu. Barh. 
liii, pi. 49. 

4. Bpheilaa . . . Incandils: vii, 
137. The fire, which occurred in B.C, 
356. gives ui a lower limit for the 
date of Mentor. For the numcroui 
pa^»ige5 in ancient authors referring 
to this, the ma°l celebrated silver 
chasei of anliquity, sec Oveibcck'i 
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I. SILVER CHASING. 

XXXIIL 

Curiously enough, none have become famous as gold chasers, IM 
many as chasers of silver. Of these the most esteemed is that 
Mentor, whom I have already mentioned. He made four pairs 
of cups in all, none of which, it is said, are extant; they perished 
when the temples of Artemis at Ephesos and of Jupiter on the 
Capitol were burnt down. Varro speaks of a bronze statue in his 
possession also from the hand of Mentor. Next to him 'fAkragas, i65 
Boethos, and Mys verc had in great admiration. Works by these 



&hri/lquel!iH,il6^iiii. The Capi- 
toline fire occonol b. c. ^3, cturiag the 
Ciril War, Appian, 'E>i*. i. S3. 

S. Vmto: cf.iixvi,4i,whereVarro 
ll likewise cited both u author and 
ouncx.— Like a numljer oi oxka raela- 
Sttts (so KaUmis, Ariston, tunikos) 
Hoitor wu also a sculptor in bronie. 

\ 158. 6. AoraEaa : the name, wbich 
w that of the eponymous river-god 
of AgiigeatDm tAiUan, nou. 'lat. ii, 
J3), shows him to have been a native 
of that dly, who5e early 1 
with Rhodes (cf. T. Reini 
Artk. xxiv, 1894, p, 178), would ac- 
connt for Ihe anist seekiii(; a field for 
bis activity in Ibc brilliant and trt- 
Iniiig city of Rhodes [cf. Muieogr. 
lodex) founded b c. <|oS ; at present, 
kntever, we hive no nearer clae to 
hii date. Against the theory of Th. 
Rdnaid, op. eti. pp. 170-iBo, that a 
chaier Akragas never existed, hul was 
swiely usamed owing 10 a misonder- 
Mnding of the legend AKPAFAX on 
coins inserted as llie umhiliii of silver 
npa, Hans Diagendoiff in Ttrra 



Sigillola. p. 58, maintains that when 
a coin impression decnntcs the 
interior of a cop. il is always the 
only omamcDl and thererore inad- 
missible fur cnpa decorated in letief, 
like those of Akrigas. For names 
derived from rirer-gods cf AfiTijiToc, 
as early as tbe sixth cealnry (see 
fidk, Gr. Fcrsaitennamm, p. 347, 
where a furlhet list of snch names 
is given). That the chaser Akragas 
appears only in Pliny need not 
astonish us; lo mention only Epi- 
gonos (xxilv, 8S), this apparently 
very fnmoas artist was up to the date 
of the Pergamcne finds known fiom 
Pliny alone. 

BoathuB : xxxiv, 84. Cic. Virr. 
11, iv, 14, S 3] . . . hydriam Bellhi 
manu/aetam. A gem reprt senling the 
wonnded Thilokletcs, signed B0B90T 
Xi probably to be referred 10 him 
(Futtwangler, Gtmmen m. A'uHsfler- 
inschrifien. Jahrb. iii, pi. VIII, 11 and 
p. JI6). 

Mya ; he was a contemporary 
of Farrhasios ^uxv, (15, 6S-73), from 
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1 opera hodie in insula Rhodionim, 



fuere. exstant c 
Boethi apud Lindiam Minervam, Acra^ntis in templo 
Liberi patris in ipsa Rhodo Centauros Bacchasque caclati 
scyphi, Myos in eadcm aede Silenos et Cupidines. Acra- 
gantis et venatio in scyphis magnam famam habuit. posli 

156 hos celcbratus est Calamis. et Antipatcr quoque Sat}-™!!! 
in phiala gravatum somno conlocavisse verius quam cadasse 
dictus est. Stratonicus mox Cyzicenus, Tauriscus, item 
Ariston et Eunicus Mitylenaei laudantur et Hecataeus et 
circa Pompci Magni aetatem Pasitcles, Posidonius Epliesius, n 
*Hedys*^\ir?^\Ats, qui proelia armatosque caclavit, Zopynis 
qui Areopagitas et iudicium Orestis in duobus scyphis 
HS [XIX] aestimatis, fuit et Pytheas cuius duae undae 
?t X vcnicrunt. Ulixes et Dioniedes erant in phialae 

187 emblematc Palladium subripientes. fecit idem et cocos rj 
magiriscia appcllatos parvolis potoriis, e quibus ne exem- 

U. Hedys, ThrakidK] Furt-wdngUr. Hahiiunj Jakrb. v, iiii, igjS, 
f. 5oy i hedyslrachidcs Bantb. -. iedis thracidti reliqui; Hedyslradiidci SiUif, 
Dtlli/stn ; Tclcsarchides coni. Dilthcy af. Btntidorf, dt Epigr. p. 53. 



whose designs he executed the Ken- 
txDramachiB on the shield of the 
Athena Fromachoi (raus. i, 38, 1). 
The epig ra m I from a cup at Herakleis 
(Athen. xi, p. 781 B), beeinaing Ypa^- 
futl 'nappaaiota, tix"- Kvit . . . Tnuit 
howerer, owing to the expression 
rix*" Tirii, which don not occur in 
pre- Imperial times, tea laterforgery ; 
Preger, fnsitipt. Grots. Metr.^. 142, 
noti: i!s. 

1. exitAnt . . . Cupfdlnas: while 
the inlToduclion of the word kodie 
pointt to a recent aulhorit;, the repeti- 
tion of the artists' Dames in 11 different 
order, marlts the sentence as an Inter- 
polation (Iiitrod, p. Ixxxvii^. 

3. CentauTOa ; for the snbjecC cf. 
the cups in the Hibliolh. Nalionalc 
and in Naples mentioned above. 

5. TSnatio : Drasendotfl" (}m. cil.) 
■Dggests that the hunting Fcene on the 
silvered terrn-toila cup5,^ni»,rf. /tisl. 
1B71 Pl.Q, and kindred compK^iions 
may be derived Eroni the venalip of 



Akrogas. in scyphis — the plural u 
Qsnal because two cops or peibapii 
set were decorated with one contianogi 
•nbjeet. 

6. Calamis: xxxiv, 47, 71. 

{ 156. 6. Antipater ; Ihe name ot 
the writer of on epigram has been 
substituted for Diodoros, the reil 
name of Ihe irltst, and moreover that 
required b; the alphabetical arrange- 
ment ; cf. jinfi. Pian. 348 ' 
Tdr ZaTv^v AidSu/wc jvol^irc 

MpfvaiY. 

tt* viijit, ty.fi. 
an epigram si ml 
in the words gravaiam . . 
tnlrod. p. Ixviii. 

S. Stratonioiu : xnxiv, 
mentioned Athen. li, p. 781 
the Uio(ai Ti-piural. 

Tauriscus : in xxxvi, 
expressly distinguishes him 
sculptor of the same name. 

9. Arlaton, Bunioui . 
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/. SILVER CHASING 



three are still to be seen in the island of Rhodes : by Boethos in 
the temple of Athena at Lindos, by Akragas cups with figures 
of Kentaurs and Bacchantes in the temple of Dionysos in the city 
of Rhodes, and in the same temple cups by Mys, with figures of 
Seilenoi and Erotes. Cups decorated round the interior with 
hunting scenes by Akragas were also well known. Next in merit 
to these chasers came Katamis, \Afrl!pater^viho%t sleeping Satyr 168 
was said to have been not chased but laid to rest within the cup—, 
Stratoniko! of Kyzikos, and t TauHskos. Other famous chasers 
are fArision and iEunikos of Mitylene, t Hekalaios, Pasiteks, a 
contemporary of the Great Pompeius, i Fostidortios of Ephesos, 
'Hedys", + Thrakides, whose favourite subjects were battles and 
warriors, and t Zopyros, who represented the court of the Areiopogos 
and the trial of Orestes on a pair of cups valued at 1,200,000 
sesterces [£10,500 circ.]. \ Pytheas too made a cup weighing two 
ounces which sold for 10,000 denarii [£350 circ.]; the design on 
the interior represented Odysseus and Diomedes stealing the 
Falladion. He further made small drinking cups in the shape of iD7 
cooks, called ^yitpto-m'a, the delicate chasing of which was so liable 



10. FMiteles: xxxv, 156; xxxvi, 
39 f. BJid above \ 130. Cic, <ie liiv. 
>• 3^1 79 menlions a toreutic work by 
him rcprcseoling tlie infsnt Roscios 
wrapped in the coils of a scipent. 
Fosilbly Fuileles was inHucncccI In 
the prcsentalioD of the subject b; Ibe 
'infant HeraklejsttaDglinglhesaiikes' 



i,(« 



■. 63). 



Foaidontus : 

11. Thrakidea: for Ibe name cf, 
Fick, <J/. cit. p. 141. The corrupt 
Hidys conixals a name whose initial 
leltei lies belween P— T. 

13. AreopsBitM . . . Oreatia 1 
i. e. Oreslet undergoing hia trial 
betoTC tbe Areiopa);o>, the subject 
being spr^d over both cups. Cf. 
Wbcbclmann, M*n. Intd. pi. 151 for 
a silver cnp in Ibe Coiaini call, re- 
presenting this subject; better repto- 
dnced by Micliaelis, Dm Corsinische 
Sitbergeflis;, Leipzig, f^gg. 

13. fuitet: like tbe Aii^M(y<-/be1ow, 
iairodaccs a new artist who had no 
place in Ibe canonical lists quoted In 



Pliny's main aothorily. Pytheas and 
Tcokcr, therefore, lived presumably 
io Ihe period lubsequent to Pasileles. 
The continuance of silver chasing at 
least as late as the reign of Nero is 
proved l>ytbecaseofZeaodaros(xuiv, 
47). The decay of which Pliny com- 
plains only applies to bis own time; 
nor need we attach too precise a mean- 
ing to this, or the similar complaint 
on the decay of painling in xixv, 4, 
both being evidently rhetorical, cf. 
Oehmichea, PHniamicki Sludien, 
p. 161 f.; Furtwiingler b BcrL Phil, 
IVackemchr., 1895, p. 814. 

14. nlixea et Dlomadea : for the 
subject c£. the celebrated Spada relief. 
Schreiber. lUtt. KflUfhiliUr, pi. VII, 
the gem, signed Calpurains Felix. 
Jakrbmh iii, t888, PL i, 7; cf. 
Fmtwangler, i*i. p. 311 ; and the relief 
on Ibe neck of one of the Bemay oino- 
choai, Babelon, Cab. dts AnI. pi. 41. 

S157. is.oooos: [i.e. silver cups 
in the shape of fiturinei.— H. L. U.] 

16. magiriBoia : from ^7(1^1, a 



plana, quidem liccret expnmere, tarn opportuna Jnii 
subtilitas erat. habuit et Teucer crustarius ramam, subito- 
que ars haec ita cxolevit ut sola iara vetustate censeatur, 
usuque attritis caelaturis, si nee figura discern! possit, aucto- 
ritas constet. 



II. STATUARIA. 



S Quondam aes coafusum auro argentoque miscebatur, 
tamen ars pretiosior erat, nunc incertum est peior haec sll 
an materia, mirumque, cum ad infinitum opcrum prctia 
crcvcrint, auctoritas artis cxtincta est. quaestus cnim causa 
ut omnia exerccri coepta est quae gloriac solebat — idco 
autem etiam deorum adscripta opcri, cum proccres gentium 
claritatcm ct hac via quacrerent — adcoque exoievit fundcndi 
aeris pretiosi ratio ut iamdiu ne fortuna quidem in ea re ius 

artis habeat. ex ilia autem antiqua gloria Corinthium 
maxime laudatur. hoc casus miscuit Corintho, cum cape- 
retur, incensa, mireque circa id multorum adfectatio furit, 
quippe cum tradatur non alia dc causa Verrem quern 
II. M. Cicero damnaverat proscriptum cum eo ab Antonio, 
quoniam Corinthiis cessurum se ei negavisset. ac mihi 
maior pars eorum simulare earn scientiam videtur ad segre- 
gandos sese a ceteris magis quam intellegere aliquid ibi 

7 suptilius, et hoc paucis docebo. Corinthus capta est olym- 

4- d nee] Urlichs in Ckreslon. p. 301 ; sine Bamb. ; ne rtl^ui, DttltJuH. 

II. t.\i,\aa\em. entnc! fractir Bamb., Deltifstn. 







cook. [The snbject influenced perhaps 
by the Middle or New Comedy.— 
H. L. U.] 

%. Teuoer: possibly idem ical with 
the gem engraver liixfat {zi.Jiihrb. 
Hi. p. 3IJ). 

oruBtbTius: this ahowi him to 
hiTC been especially a worker of 
l/iB^Jl/iata or cruslat, i.e. of figures 
io relief, wrought separately anci 
■tlached to the object lo be decocntccl ; 
cf. Cic Verr. II. iv, jj, j ^g due 
feoila non magna, verum lamin cum 
tmbUmate: n!so Juv. i, -fi. Add. 

t B. 6. BUTO BTgentaqus : up to 



>eUlfl 



cow Ihe amoual of precioni mt 
j-ielded by the BDBlyail of 
hroiiJes i& so small as scarcely 
niDt Pliny's statement that gold 
silver were regnlarly employed in 
the most ancient Greek alloys ; cf. 
BiUmner, Ttchiul. u. Ttrmiiut. vol. 
iv, p. i;8 (I.; O. MiUler, Handbmck 
306, Diremberg and Siglio, s. v. ats. 
% 6. 15. boo osBUa mUcuit: cf. 
Florus, ii, 16; this and several other 
anecdotes (see in especial Pans, ii, 3, 3, 
and Plut. De Pylh. Or. a, p. 395 B) 
were invented to accoDot for the origin 
of Coiialhian bionzc when the aecret 




to injury that it was impossible to take a cast of ihem. Teuker 
also enjoyed some reputation for his embossed work. The whole 
art then suddenly disappeared so completely that nowadays we 
only value wrought silver for its age, and reckon its merit estab- 
lished when the chasing is so worn that the very design can no 
longer be made out. 



II. BRONZE STATUARY. ^^^ 

XXXIV. 

Bronze was formerly alloyed with both gold and silver, and yet 5 
the workmanship used to be more valuable than the metal ; now 9""^ '^ 
it is hard to say which is worse. It is extraordinary that when i,,,;.*. 
the price given for works of art has risen so enormously, art itself 
should have lost its claim to our respect. The truth is that the ■ 

aim of the artist, as of every one else in our times, is lo gain money, I 

not fame as in the old days, when the noblest of their nation I 

thought art one of the palh.s to glory, and ascribed it even lo the I 

gods. The process of founding valuable bronze is so completely j 

lost thai for generations even fortune has not been able to secure 
the results formerly ensured by skill. 

Of the bronzes renowned in antiquity, the Corinthian is the s 
most esteemed. An accident first produced this alloy in the fire Cerintkim 
which followed on the sack of Corinth and the rage for it is 
marvellously widespread. For instance, there is a story that when 
Antony proscribed Cicero he also proscribed Verres (whose 43 
condemnation Cicero had once procured), simply because Verres 
had refused to give up lo him his Corinthian bronzes. In my 
own opinion, however, most people affect a knowledge of 
the subject solely to exalt themselves above ihe common herd, 
without having any real insight into it ; this I can prove in a few 
words. Corinth was taken in the third year of the hundred and 7 

of ill mixture bad bcca lost. V\mj 
tta Ihe impossibilily of reconciling 
the stoty of the Corinlhion alloy and 
tfaedale« of famous slatues, bit iDsIend 
of queslioning the truth of the story, 
he proceeds (o deny in lole the exist- 
ence of Corinthlait biomes. though it 
is exccllenlly and repealedl)' attesled : 
e.g. Maitial, xiv, 179, 177, and often. 
The teadcr will fe«l reminded of the 



witly satire in Fetronins, Sal. 50, on 
Coiinthiim broat« and ill wonderful 

18. pToioiiptum ab Antonio : 
cf.Seneca Rhetor. Suas. ii\,yii, passim. 
Foi the use to which AuguslUB put ibe 
pioscripliouB, in order to obtain Cor. 
brontes. see Suet. Aug. 70; cf. Plin. 
xxxvii. Si, where Nonius is proscribed 
by Anlonins for the sake of a line opal. 
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Y piadis CLVIII anno tertio, nostrae urbts DCVIII, cum ante 

I saecula fictores nobiles esse desissent, quorum isti omnia 

I signa hodie Corinthia appellant, quapropter ad coar- 

L guendos eos poncmus artificum aetates. nam urbis nostrae 

r annos ex supra dicta comparatione olympiadum colligcres 

I facile crit, sunt ergo vasa tantum Corinthia quae isti 

I' el^antiores modo ad esculenta transferunt, modo in lu- 

scernas aut trullcos nullo munditiarum dispectu. eius tria 

genera : candidum argento nitore quam proxime accedens 

in quo ilia mixtura praevaluit, alterum in quo auri fulva'o 

natura, tertium in quo aequalis omnium tcmperies fuiL 

praeter haec est cuius ratio non potest reddi, quamquam 

hominis manu scd ad fortunam temperatur in simulacris 

signisque, illud suo colore pretiosum ad iocineris imaginem 

vergcns, quod ideo hepatizon appellant, procul a Corinthio, 'i 

longe tamcn ante Aegtneticum atque Deliacum, quae diu 

optinucre principatum- 

Antiquissima aeris gloria Deliaco fmt mercatus in Deb 
celebrante toto orbe, et ideo cura officinis. tricliniorum 
pedibus fulcrisque ibi prima aeris nobilitas, pervenit deinde" 
et ad deum simulacra effigiemque hominum et alionim 
animatium. 

Proxima laus Aeginetico fuit. insula et ipsa est, nee 
quod ibi gigneretur, sed officinarum temperatura nobilttata. 
bos aereus inde captus in foro boario est Romae. hoc eritib 
exemplar Acginctici aeris, Dcliaci autcm luppitcr iaj 
Capitolio in lovis Tonantis aede. illo aere Myron ususfl 
trullsoB : 



{7. a. flctOTCs: from meaning litei- 
ally ■ modsUer in clay, (he void filter 
is extended to woikcis in bronze ; see 



. "53- 



1 if 



4. poDBmua . , . s 
H9-S'- 

nam: elliptical ' for of coaise, as 
I ihall draw fiom a Greek source, 
I shall give them only in Olympiads,' 
FurtwTingler, Pliniui, p. 19; for the 
ellipse ef. xixv, 137 (nam Sacratts); 
xutri, 3» (na« Myrenis illius), where 



nppsrently identicil 
with the peh/is, a basin to wash hands 
or lect. Foi a pelvis of brooie cf. 
Jut. X, 64 ; (or one of CoriaCbiu 
bronie, Orelli, 3838. 

$ S. 9. csndidum argento : 
some broDie objects fonnd al 
really contaiDicg small quonliliea a 
gold and silver, 
p. 184, note 5. 

i 9. 18. Dellaoo: meatioaed ihto^l 
limes, along with Corinthian bronze bT>l 
,fye StxI. Kesc. Am. 46, JJJfil 



7. luoenu: the familiar oval oil Vtrr. 11, 11,34, i ^3i '>'■ T*- i 17& 



p with flat top. 
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//. BRONZE STATUARY 

fifty-eighth OlTmpiad, that is, the year of Rome 608 [146 B.C.J, 
centuries later than the celebrated workers, whose statues our 
amateurs still assume to be all of Corinthian bronze. I shall 
prove that they are wrong by giving the dates of the artists, for 
it will be easy to turn the Olympiads into years of Rome by 
referring to the two corresponding dates given above. It follows 
that the only vessels of Corinthian bronze are those which these 
connoisseurs use as dishes or lamps or basins, with no regard for 
their workmanship. 

There were three varieties of Corinthian bronze— a white 
bronze, that shone almost [ike silver, and contained a very large 
proportion of that metal ; a second, in which a reddish tinge of 
gold prevailed; and a third, in which the three metals were 
blended in equal proportions. There is also a fourth alloy, of 
which no scientific account can be given; it is employed for 
images and statues, and though it is produced by the hand of 
man, yet fortune partly determines the result. It is known as 
^drifov from the peculiar tint, verging on liver colour, which is 
its chief merit. It is inferior to the bronze of Corinth, but 
superior to those of Aigina and DeJos, though these were long 
thought the best, \ 

The bronze most celebrated in early times was that of Delos, s |' 
for as all nations resorted to the market of the island, great care P'^*"^ 
was bestowed on the manufacture of bronze. It was first employed 
there for the feet and framework (Add.) of couches, and afterwards 
its use was extended to images of the gods, and figures of men 
and animals. 1 

Aiginetan bronze was the next to become celebrated. Aigina 10 
also is an island ; it had no mines, but owed its reputation to ^'S"** 
the admirable alloys produced in its foundries, A bronze bull, ff„/i,„ 
taken from Aigina, and now in the Cattle Market at Rome, may Ca/lle 
stand for an example of Aiginetan bronze, and the Jupiter in the ^ 
temple of Jupiter the Thunderer on the Capitol for an example oi/ueittr 

beld in coDneiclun wilh the quinquen- 
nial festivil of Apullo and Atttmis. 

tl. ad dernn siiDiilaorBi : cT. J 15 
Iramil diiadt art viilgo ubiqtie go 
tffigiti denrum: the imagineJ pio. 



UQfL 






nHges of ir 



of gods and hen 

■od Knimals » purely c 

MtMunier, //£/-M£i xxi,[8gj.p. jot. 



{10. 13. AeKiDBtioo : the alloy was 
renowned tiecnuse of tbc famous nrtists 
who employed it. For a, vivid picture 
of Hie Aiginetan Sdiool.see Collignon, 
Sailpl. Graque, i, 38o-,io7. 

aj. in [oro bouio : Toe. Ann. 

11. lovia Tonantla Kede. Cf. 
xnvi, JO. A imall temple bnilC (B.C. 
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est, hoc Polycletus, aequales atque condiscipuli, sed aemu*^ 
latio et in materia fuit, 

Privatim Acgtna candelabronim superfidem dumtaxat 
elaboravit, sicut Tarcntum scapos. in his ergo iuncta com>. 
mcndatio officinarum est. nee pudet tribunonim militarium 5 
salariis emere, cum ipsum nomen a candelamm lumine 
inpositum appareat. accessio candelabri talis fuit Theonis 
iussu pracconis Clesippus fullo gibber et praeterea et alio 
9 foedus aspectu, emente id Gcgania HS L. eadem osten- 
tante in convivio empta ludibrii causa nudatus atque 'o 
inpudentialibidinis receptus in torum, mox in testament urn, 
praedives numinum vice illud candelabrum coluit et banc 
Corinthiis fabulam adiecit, vindicatis tamen moribus nobili 
sepulchro per quod aelerna supra terras Geganiae dedecoris 
memoria duraret. sed cum esse nulla Corinthia candelabra 'S 
constet, nomen id praecipue in his celcbratur, quoniam 
Mummi victoria Corinthum quidcm diruit, sed e compluri- 
bus Achaiae oppidis simul aera dispersit 
3 Prisci limina etiam ac valvas in templis ex aere facti- 
1. tavere. invenio et a Cn. Octavio qui de Perseo rege nava- 
km triumphum egit factam porticum duplicem ad circum 
Flaminium quae Corinthia sit appcllata a capitulis aereis 
columnarum, Vestae quoque aedem ipsam Syracusana super-. 
ficie tegi placuisse. Syracusana sunt in Pantheo capita 



i 



ai) by Augustus near the crcat Icmple 
ofJupiterCapilDlinnstocommemomle 
hiE mitaculous escape fiom deatli by 
lightning jSuet Aug.iij}; Msn.Ancyr. 
■ax, 4, s ; Mommsen, Ra Gestae. 
p. Bi. The temple appears on coini 
of AuEoslus, Cohen, Aug. 178-180; 
1S4-186. For the brouie italne by 
Leochares, see below { 79. 

Myroa . . . Fotiroletiu, IS 55- 
58, 

S !!■ 5' tribunonim . . . aalArlia : 
tl Jm lii, .31, 

6. a oandclarmn lumine: the 
etymology is Vnrronian ; tf. Vatro, 
op. ScrviuG nn Aen. ii. 115 . . .M in 
que fiptnt candclam candelabrum 
affillant, tie in que dsum fenunl 



deluhrum dicuiil \ and MbctoIii, 
Salur. iii, 4, a ; cf. Martial, niv, 43. 

8. Oleslppua : the alave was of 
coiirse a Creels \Kklj<ninic«). The 
story is atlesteil by vi inscilptioa (da«e 
of Republic) C. I. L. i, 805, Clniffur- 
Giganitu mag. Cafiit[tir\-m9f. luferc 
vial. Ir. apparently belonging to the 
■epuldire iDentioned in J Ii. 

{13. 19. liimiiaetlamaavalTa*: 
either of massive bronie or plated, 
MaTqnsrdl, PHvalleben der Rimtr, 
p. 233 IT. 

30. Cd. Ootavio : the portico ibmlt 
B.C. 167) stood in the Campus 
Marti us near the Circus FUminiu 
and (he theatre of Pomipeius. It was 
bamt down and rebcilt by Augnstu 



I 
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Delian bronze. Aigineian bronze was employed by Myron, and Sroniti 
Delian by Folykleitos, These two artists were contemporaries ji^^'J^, 
and fellow-pupils, who carried their rivalry even into their choice Pelyileiu 
of a material. 

At Aigina it was the trays, at Tarentum the stems of cande- u ( 

labra which were specially elaborated, so that the efforts of several T^"*"! 
workshops combine to recommend these utensils. They are I 

things without even a name except the one which they borrow I 

from the light of their own candles, and yet we are not I 

ashamed to give as much for them as the year's pay of a mihtary I 

tribune. Theon, the auctioneer, once included in the same lot as Siery ef ' 
one of these candelabra a slave, a fuller named Clesippus, who a,^ 
was humpbacked and altogether hideous. The lot was bought for Ce^m'a. 
50,000 sesterces (£440 circ.) by Gegania, who displayed heria | 

purchase at a banquet, and exposed Clesippus naked to the 
ridicule of the company, yet afterwards, through sheer wantonness, 
made him her lover, and at last her heir. Thus enriched, he 
worshipped the candelabrum as a deity, providing yet another 
story about Corinthian bronzes. Morality, however, was avenged 
in the magnificent tomb that he built only to keep the 
remembrance of Gegania's infamy alive upon the earth. Although 
none of these candelabra are really Corinthian, yet they are called 
so because Mummius destroyed Corinth ; people forget that his 
victory also scattered the bronzes of various other Greek cities. 

In early times the thresholds and folding -doors in temples 18 
were commonly made of bronze. I find, loo, that Gnaeus f^ 
Octavius, who was granted a triunnph for his naval victory over 167 
King Perseus, built a gallery with double colonnade by the Circus 
of Flaminius, called the Corinthian Gallery, from the small bronze 
capitals of lis columns. A decree was also passed that the temple 
of Vesta should be roofed with plates of Syracusan bronze. 
(Frslni. p. 178; Afen. Anc. xix. 4, 
a-4. Mommsen, Ris G/ilai. p. So), 
>)ler ibe Dalmaiiis Triampti, e. c. 33. 
ll must be flistingnisbed from the 
fortiius OUaviat. { 31. Jjn/tnic 
ihows that. Fliny is quoting fiom on 
ancient aalhoiity; either the building 
no longer existed in his day, or the 
outer colonnade had not been resloicd 
after the hre, so that the rrmults as to 



the columni apply lathe pre-Augu^ta 
bnildins. (See O. Gilbert, Cttck. t 



Tof. dcr Sladt Ram iii, p. J50, n. j.) 
33. VBBtaa , . . tegi : ef. xxxiii, i.-]. 
3^. placuisae ; probably nfier the 
great fiie of B.C. J4I, cf. vii, 141. 

in Fonttieo ; built {B.C. 17) 
by Agiippit tn his tbird consDlatc. 
This earlier building wu altered to 
its present shape in the reign of 
Hadiian. For recent discoveries and 
:, c(. C. Hulsen in T.J.B. 



iv, p. 305(A'a»i. ililtk.-nW, I 
Gudthaiueii Auguslui ii, p. 430! 
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columnarum a M. Agrippa posita. quia ctiam privata opib- 
lentia eo modo usurpata est. Camillo inter crimina obiecitJ 

:. 3C3. Spurius CarvJIius quaestor ostia quod aerata haberet in] 
domo. 

11 Nam triclinia aerata abacosque et monopodia Cn. 5 
Manlium Asia devicta primum invexisse triumpho suo quem 
duxit anno urbis DLXVII L. Piso auctor est, Antias quidem 
heredes L. Crassi oratoris multa etiam triclinia aerata vcndi- 
disse. ex aere factitavere et cortinas tripodum nomine 
Delphicas, quoniam donis maximc Apolliiii Delphico dlca- 
bantur, placucre et lychnuchi pcnsiles in delubris 
arborum mala ferciitium modo luccntes, quale est in templo 
Apollinis Palatini quod Alexander Magnus Thebanim ex- 

:. 419. pugnatione captum in Cyme dicavcrat eidem dec. 

ic Transiit dcindc ars vulgo ubiquc ad effigies deorum, 
Romae simulacrum ex acre factum Cereri primum reperio 

': ijo. ex peculio Spun Cassi quem regnum adTcctantem pater 
ipsius interemerit. transit et a diis ad hominum statuas 



J. Spurlua Carvilliu ; his pnit in 
the trial is nienliooed only by Pliny, 
oMia quod aerata : nj S^ia taX 

aiiT^ ^av^yat tut alx^'oUirajF. PEuC. 

i 14. 5. abacosqua : the use of 
atati as sideboarils appears really to 
date (rom the conquest o[ Asia, Mai- 
qnardt, Privalltitn, p. 319. 

Cn. Uanlium : Liv. xxxix, 6, 7 
II pHmum Itelos atralot . . . it quat 
liim iiiiignifieoe suptlUctUii hahi- 
hantiir monopodia tt abaciis Hemetn 

6. Alia devioCa: cf. xxxiii, 148. 

7. Ii. Piao: Lucius Calpnmins 
Piso, auroamcd Frugi ; cos. B.C. 133 ; 
frtquentij quoted by Pliny, Tciiffel, 
C.if.Z.5r3i,4. 

Ajitiaa, Valeriut, f1. ab. 45 B.C ; 
fieqnently quoted by Tliny; TcaRet, 
S '55. 1. 

g. nomJns ; cf. Diodorol, ivi, j6. 
The corrupt ac ol the MSS. mnit of Noma's Jui 



arise from a copyist's inisiuidentaDdiilg' 
of DtlphUas as a separate objecL 

11. Ijrobnaohl : orieinally larap^ 
stands {Kvx>n>vx»*), whence Uie name 
was transferred to the whole candela- 
brum, Marquardl, op. cit. p. 711 j 
DarenibergctSaglio,s,T.ca/iaSn!ii^iuM. 

penalles: Verg..;4fn i, 7>6: Fdron. 
Sal. 30 t/luctma iiljic/iaii dt atuurg 
pendtbat. 

1 3 . quale : sc. iondelahrum, to be 
supplied from % la. 

tennplQ ApoUinla: dedicated tij 
Augustus B.C. ^1, cf, xxxvi. 31. 

i 15. 15. Tranailt ... an : note 
onig. 

16. almtilaoruln : restricted a* 
usual to images of the gods, while 
ilalua is more particulaily used for 
mortals. The notion that tte Cnssian 
simulacrum was the Rist of its kind 
at kome is in flagrant contradic- 
tion to the mention in i 33 of « 
llercnles, consecrated by Etinder and 
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Syracusan bronze was also employed by Marcus Agrippa for the 
capitals of ihe columns in his Panlheon. Wealthy individuals 
even adopted this fashion for their private houses. The quaestor 
Spurius Carvilius accused Camillus among other things of having 39' ^ '^■ 
had bronze plated doors to his house. iloeri. 

The practice of using bronze for couches, side-boards and 14 
tables supported on a single fool, was first introduced, according fy^i/un 
lo Lucius Piso, by Gnaeus Manlius, after the conquest of Asia, 
when he triumphed in the year of Rome 567 [187 u.c.]. Antias ■ 

adds that the heirs of Lucius Crassus, the orator, sold a number I 

of bronze couches. The cauldrons of tripods were also made z>i Dtlphk 
bronze ; ihey were called Delphicat, because they were the gift '"/**'■ 
most frequently dedicated lo the Delphic Apollo, Hanging lamps Hanging 
in shrines were also made of bronze, and lamps with the lights ""'■'"■ 
fixed like apples on trees, as for instance, the lamp now in 
the temple of Apollo of the Palatine, which Alexander the Great 
carried off when he took Thebes, and dedicated, also to Apollo, 335 b-c- 
at Kyme. 

Later on bronze was universally employed for statues of the 16 
gods. I find that at Rome the first bronze image was "lade^j""^'' 
in honour of Ceres out of the confiscated property of Spurius 0/ moriah 
Cassius, who was put to death by his father because he aimed 484 B.r. 
at becoming king. From figures of the gods, bronze came to be 
used in various ways for statues and images of men. The 



fl 31, 19, ■ whole lerifs of porttnltt 
from Ihe period of the Kings and 
early Republic are meDlioned. it it 
iireconcilsble wilh the theory that »rt 
prof^micd from the statues of Eoiis to 
thoK of men. Pliny ii quoting from 
B variety of sourccE, without even 
atleropling lo hannooiie them. 

CersTl : in tier temple near the 
Grot Circai, vowed by AdIus Po^ln- 
mios the *iclor ■[ Regillns, H. c. 49.1 ; 
for lit paintings and plastic decoia- 
tioDs see XIX*, 154. 

17. pater ipiliu: cf. Liv. ii, 41, 10 
lunl, qui falnm auc/orem ejus stip- 
plicii /tranl : turn cegnila domi canta 
vtrttnuic at ntttjtsi, f<culiamqut Jilii 
Ctreri comecmvisit : lignum imle fac- 
tum ase tl insirifluM * ix Caiiia 
/amilia datum.' Dionyiioi (viii, 79), 



on the other hand, spemks of leverat 

statnes. The story involves a com- 
pliealed problem. There is much lo 
commcndlhe view of Gilbert. J?fl™ ii. 
p. a43,nole 1 j./.lhattheconseoralion 
to Ceres, the speuial pattoness of the 
plebeians, of the private property of 

lately aa ironic application {Vtrhoh- 
nttng) of the lex saerata foi the pro- 
tection of the Trib. PI. (cf. Liv.iii. 55) 
lit qni trib. pi. nemiuet eiui tapHi 
liui saci-um esul, familia ad atdtm 
Ctrtris Libtri J.ibertuqui vimim irel ; 
Dionys.1, 4] where the Patricians who 
oRend acainit Ihe fttscmbiy of the 
people oeavened under the Tribunes 
are punished by confiscation of their 
property to Cerea (tdt oiirioi aliraa 
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atque imagines multis modis. bitumine antiqui tinguebant I 
eas, quo magis mirum est placuisse auro integere. hoc 1 
nescio an Romanum fucrit inventum, certe etiam Romae 1 

le non habet vetustatctn. effigies hominum non solcbant ex- J 
primi nisi aliqua iriustri causa pcrpctuitatcm mcrcntium, « 
primo sacrorum certaminum victoria ma.ximcque Olympiae, j 
ubi omnium qui vicissent statuas dicari mos crat, eorum 
vero qui tcr ibi superavissent ex membris ipsorum simili- 

17 tudine exprcssa, quas iconicas vocant. Athcnienscs nescio 
an primis omnium Harmodio et Aristogitoni tyrannicidis M 
publice posucrint statuas. hoc actum est eodcm anno quo 
■. j^s- et Romae rcges pulsi, excepta deindc res est a toto orbe 
terrarum humanissima ambitione, et in omnium municjpiorum 
foris statuac ornamentum esse coepcrc prorogarique mcmoria 
hominum et honorcs legendi acvo basibus inscribi, ne in i; 
sepulcris tantum Icgcrentur. mox forum et in domibus 
privatis factum atque in atris honos clicntium instituit sic ■ 
colcre patronos. | 

m Togatae effigies antiquitus ita dicabantur. placuere et 
nudae tenentcs hastara ab epheborum e gymnasiis exem- k 
plaribus, quas Achilleas vocant. Graeca res nihil velare, 



la] ifAa. Ki-rani., Vess. (e • 



rO:st 



I. bitumine: in nrdei to give a 
p>tiaa lo tbe oew bronie. 

The custom of gilding itBluea was 
known in Grecci?, cf. (he gilt ilntDC 
of Goigias of Ltontinoi, Pnus. x. i8, 
7 (Plin. ixxiii, 83, wbere, bowever, 
it ii stalbd that Ihe Gorgias was of 
»oUd gold], and the gilt I'hiyne by 
Praxiteles. Pans, i, 15, 1 ; cf. liliimncr, 
Ttckniil. iff, p. .108 fT. 

4. non babet vetustatem ; the 
oldest recorded Roman instance of a 
Staiua aurata ii la M'. Acilius Glabrio 
(B.C. 13i\ Liv. nl, 34, 5 juae frima 
amnium in Italia til ilatua aura/a. 

i 16. 6. Olympiae ; the long 
lilt of athlete stsliics began with the 
ancient cypress woud stalue of Praxi- 
damas of Aigina, who won the priie 



forLoxinE,01.S9; = B.c.544). Pant 
vi, iS,7. 

7. ubl omnium . . . igoniCAS 
TOcant : LesEinj; has made theie 
wolds the text for a famou!) passage 
in the Laateen (ii, { 13). Viscooti 
{Iicnegrapkit Griejuc, DiKonr* pre- 
lim, p. viii, n. 4) arguing bom Lodui, 
bwip Tur ffmlruv nj, label iianicat lo 
mean 'grand comme nature': Prof. 
Klein, however, io n role which he 
kindly allows me to publish, poind 
out that Pliny's slalcmcnt beats an 
apocryphal character, wbich l>u GS- 
e perhaps Bliimner 



I 



in b:. Con 
P- 503- 



It i< 



evident that the dia- 

een ideal and iconic J 

xplained by Plin^, ■ 

as the iCEult of bd H 
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andenls tinted the figures wUh bitumen, which makes the later 
practice of gilding them the more curious. This may very well 
be a Roman invention, and certainly even at Rome it is not of 
great antiquity. The ancients did not make any statues of. 
individuals unless they deserved immortality by some distinction, 
originally by a victory at some sacred games, especially those of 
Olympia, where it was the custom to dedicate statues of all those 
who had conquered, and portrait statues if they had conquered 
three limes. These are called iconic. {See Addenda.) 

The Athenians were, I believe, introducing a new custom 
when they set up statues at the public expense in honour of 
Harmodios and Aristogeiton, who killed the tyrants- This 
occurred in the very year in which the kings were expelled from 
Rome. A refined ambition led to the universal adoption of the 
custom, and statues began to adorn the puhlic places of every 
town ; the memories of men were immortalized, and their honours 
were no longer merely graven on their tombstones, but handed 
down for posterity to read on the pedestals of statues. later on 
the rooms and halls of private houses became so many public 
places, and clients began to honour their patrons in this way. 

Formerly statues were dedicated wearing the toga. Nude 
statues holding a spear were also in favour, modelled after young 
men in the gj'mnasia ; these were called Achillean. The Greek 




Puhtii \ 
btmfactcr: 



and Hudi 



impnlnble rule, dimply because Ibe 
BRcienti had no hnbit of Bjipiying 
hiitoricsl criticism to art, anil cuii- 
•equentlj of discriminating iKtwrEn 
ihc works at a Itmc whrn only the 
type wu aimed it, from tho^ of 
periods when ait had advanced to 
individnnl portraitnre. It is insinic- 
tiTC to compare with Pliny's words a 
passBge in Dio Chiysoslom, Or. ixi, 
1 mfi nctAADuc, where he aUcmptg 
to explain the difference between 
Ibe slslnes of an earlier ond a Inter 
date by allecing physical degene- 
TMion. The difTcrcnce observable in 
the Olympic statues generally, dis- 
tingnished firt- from ptst- Lysippisn 
poitraitare: as il is very well said in 
""V, 153 AU (I.ysistralos) el simili- 
Imdtnis rtddere insliliiit, ante turn 
ptam fuhhirrimas/aiere sludttiilur. 
f 17- 10. HBrmodio et jLHstosi- 



tooi; below { 70. 

$ IS. 19. togatB« efflgiss: snch 
as the statoes of ihe JcIdes, { ij. 

30. tenenteB boatam : statues of 
Bthletea in the scheme of the Po!y- 
lileitan Doryphorcs, or leaning on 
their spear. Aihilleas lUom Achilles, 
the typical hero of Ihe cphebes) a 
convenient generic teim under which 
to group such portraits, Fnrtwanglei, 
y/(>iiHj,p.47.noteii. Tbecustomof 
portraytni; moTlsls other than athletes 
in heroic nudity during thiir li/tlimt, 
seems to have been introduced by 
Alexander and his successors ; cf. the 
bi'onie portrait of a Hellenistic niler 
in the Museo delle Terroe (Helbig, 
C/flJi. ^nt. ;os>). 

It. Qraaoa . . . addete: no pre- 
cise historical information ein be 
drswn from these words, which merely 
contain ■ broad comparison between 
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at contra Romana ac militarls thoraces addere. Cat 
quidem dictator loricatam sibi dicari in foro suo passus est. 
nam Lupercorum habitu tam noviciae sunt quam quae 
:. 617. nupcr prodicre paenulis indutae. Mancinus eo habitu sibi 
IB statuit quo dcditus fuerat. notatum ab auctoribus et 5 
L. Accium poetam in Camenarum aede maxima forma 
statuam sibi posuisse, cum brcvis admodum fuisset. eques- 
tres utique statuae Romanam cclcbrationem habent orto 
sine dubio a Graecis exemplo, sed illi celetas tantum dica- 
bant in sacris victorcs, postea vero et qui bigis vel quadrigis lo 
vicissent. unde et nostri currus nati id iis qui triump] 
vissent. serum hoc, et in his non nisi a divo Au] 
sciuges, aut clephanti. 
^^ Non vetus et bigarum celebratio in iis qui praetura 
functi curru vecti csscnt per circum, antiquior columnarum, '. 
sicuti C. Maenio qui dcvicerat priscos Latinos, quibus ex 
13. aul] E. Sellers ; licEt ladJ., Detlcfita. 

post Itrgum rtligatii manitus VeU.' 



the tjrpical Greek athlete statues and 
the nnmerons Rnman portraits of late 
Republican and Imperial UmeE. 

I. tlioraoes: the stBtDeof AngnMos 
in the Vatican. Helliig, Class. Ant. 4. 
well illastrates the ccunbination of the 
military element with ihe nodeathlctic 
- Ijrpe. Aaaieminiicenceoriheathlete 
stataes the Irgs are left bare, bnt the 
Emperor weors tiff cnirass, with the 
mantle rolled round below Ihe waist. 

I. lorioatun, sc efflgiem; be- 
longing to the cla^s of Btotues jnst 
■nentioned, of which there are nnme- 
rons cKampIes sec licbden in Benner 
Sit4iitcn,pp.l-Sa. Very lit lie is known 
abont thii particular statue of Caesar 
or Ihe ipot In his Fomm where it 
Hood. Pliny Ihe Younger (£/ viii, 
6, 14) tays that a decree of the Senate 
in favour of PbIUb. the freedman of 
Claudius, was put up ad slaiuam 
Ifricalam divi lulii. 

3. IitipBroonun, i. c. with only a 
goatskin about the loin!,like the priests 
of Lupercus at the festival of the Lu- 
percalitt ;0r. Fast. v. 101), 

f. quo dedituB fuerat : nuJus at 




Paten 

not. ab aaetorlbni: probablf 
the statue was no longer eilant when 
Pliny wrote. 

}19. 6. Ii.Aocium: Ihe tragic poet, 
B.C. 170-103. There is no reliable 
copy of the ilalue. I'ernoulli, /'A*. 
leertagrtiphie. i, p. 189. 

Camenartim ^ Mu>»iuni, in thft- 
firsl region , Perta Cafena. 

10. poat«a vera: the notinn that 
art progressed from the representation* 
of statups of horsemen to chiiiot- 
gronps, la in harmony with the for- 
maliiing theories of the p lowlh of art, 
hinted in { 9 and } 15, bnt it is the in- 
verse offact (cf, Munrer.c/.i-iV. p fioa): 
Ihe race with tour-horsed chariots was 
inlroduced at Olympia. 01. 15 (B c. 
6S0). the race on horsebick (Tirmt 
WAiji), 01.33 (»■<:■ 648), and the race 
with two-hotted chariots, 01. 93 (B. C. 
408). The earliest tnonuinent of a 
victor on his four-hotsed chariot w 
that of Kleostbenes ofEpidaDinoS bf.-J 
Hogelaldas, 01. (>6 (B.C. ji6), Paua. J 
vi, 10, I. 
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custom was to leave the body quite nude ; but Ihe Roman and 
military custom was to add a breastplate, while Caesar, when 
Dictator, allowed a statue of himself wearing a cuirass to be set 
up in his forum. Statues in the dress of the Lupercals are as 
recent an innovation as those lately introduced wearing short 
cloaks. Mancinus set up a statue in his own honour, wearing ' 
the dress in which he had been given up to the enemy. I find 
it mentioned by some authors that Lucius Accius the poet set up 
in his own honour in the temple of the Camenae a statue, which 
was of great size, although he was a very small man. 

Equestrian statues, which are so common at Rome, were 
undoubtedly first borrowed from Greece. The Creeks, howevej, 
only dedicated equestrian statues of those who had been victors 
on horseback at the sacred games; later on we find statues of 
the victors in the two and four-horse chariot races. From this 
arose our custom of setting up chariots in honour of those who 
had triumphed. Until recent limes this was unknown, and 
chariots drawn by six horses or by elephants were only introduced 
by the god Augustus. 

The erection of two-horse chariots in honour of those who as 
praetors have led the procession round the Circus is also of late 
date. The custom of erecting statues on columns is more ancient, 
witness the column in honour of Gaius Maenius, conqueror 
of the Ancient Latins, a people to whom the Romans were 



Lufctcah. 
C. Meslil- 
liui MoH- 



xn: Jut 



>, 3. 



the stalne of a /n'lfnr/^a/iir standing 
erect in big triumphal car in the 
vulibulum. 

13. aeiacei: ■ gilt cbariol, drawn 
bj sin horses, had already been dcdi- 
CBted to Jnpiler Capilelinoi in B. c. 
i69,brt!icCoii5uIP.ComeliQi(«'".?i/ 
HI Cafileli« aurali Liv. iiaviii, 3J, ^). 
Pltny'i meoniDg must lie that under 
Augiitful the leam of fix hones was 
tint VKd for other than religlc 



Mor 



■srtihl, i 



1 



3rd ed. p. 395, n. 1, poinla out that, 
according to Dio Cas^ius, tix, 7, 
Caligula wax the lirst to drive in Ibe 
circus with six horecs ; tJ &piia li 
■efiitijiui' ... If [*■« ttXruaay ft irrj- 

•Itpbantl : Irom Pliny's words 



it might be inferred that triumphal 
chariots were drawn by eUphauls as 
early ai Augmtus, whereas this oc- 
cnrred for the first lime in Ihe reign 
of Alexander Severos, cf. Adins Lain- 
piidiua, Vila A!. Stv. s7, 4. The 
chacioti drawn hy elephants on early 
impeiial coins refer to Ihe Pempa 
tinmsis, Morqnardl, Staalsvtrai, ii, 
p. 5B6, note 7. Addenda. 

\ 20. i£. par eiroom. sc. Maxi- 
mum, on Ihe occmion of the Ludi 
ApoUinares, Institnled B. C. 3 1 3. For 
the praelorial biga, ef. Mommsen, 
Slaalsrerkl, i, 3rd ed., p. 394, note 4 ; 



PP-' 



'. 447- 



colDTnnaruro : from f 1 
CTidenl that the eclumnat wer 
placed on high pedestals. 

16. O. Hmotilo : cf. vii, 1 



A 
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foedere tertias praedae populus R. praestabat, eodemqi 

in consulatu in suggcstu rostra devictis Antiatibus fixerat 

anno urbis CCCCXVI, item C. Duillio qui primus navalem 

■c- <94' triumphum egit de Poenis, quae est etiam nunc in foro, 

31 item L, Minucio praefecto annonae extra portam Trige- s 
c. 315. minam unciaria stipe conSata — nescio an primo honore tali 
a populo, antea enim a scnatu erat-^pracclara res, nisi 
I frivolis coepisset initiis. namque et Atti Navi statua fuit 

' A.U.C. ;o3. ante curiam — basis eius conflagravit curia inccnsa P. C!odii 
A.T-.C. 304. funere — fuit et Hermodori Ephesii in comitio, legum quas 10 
33 decemviri scribebant interpretis. publice dicata. alia causa, 
alia auctoritas M. Horati Coclitis statuae, quae durat hodie- 
A.u.c. 346. que, cum hostes a ponte sublicio solus arcuisset, equidem 
et Sibyllae iuxta rostra esse non miror, tres sint licet: una 
quan) Sextus Pacuius Taurus aed. pi. restituit, duac quas 13 
M. Messalla. primas putarem has et Atti Navi, positas 



had conquered Ibe Lntins with Furina 
Cnmillus : addilns friumfks hsHBS, 
Hi ilaluiu ijuislris eis, ram ilia 
attatt tti, in fan pmtrjtttur Liv. 
viii, 13, g. Thettilueof CamilloE had 
Mood on Ihe old Rostn (( 13), uid 
was apparently still extant in the days 
of Pliny the Vonngfr (see Pantg. 55, 
(1). The exact site of the statue of 
Msenins is jmknown, cf. Jacobi, 
Muuographii, p. 60. 

I. ex foedexe, i. e. the treaty con- 
claded by Sp. Cassias in b. c. 493, 
cf. RBm. Fonch. ii. p. 163, note J3. 

1. Antiatlbui : Ihe orator's plat- 
form WB« from that time called tbe 



I (Ijv. 



[J). For 



ttatnes, see G ilbert. Rem 

3. O. Dulltio: a portion of the in- 
scribed bails, restored In antiquity, 
belonipng tother^Hmna Dititia, was 
found in i565(Helbie,C/iuj.'4n^. 1:43; 
C.T.LA, 195). 

4. de Pc-enls. After the bottle 
of Mylflc, B. c. j6o. 

{ 31, 5. L. MlDUDio : his colamn, 

Ihe reverse (if a denarius of R. c. lig 
of C. Minucius Angurinns (Babeloa, 



Monn. de la R/f. Rom., ii, p. "&».■ 
Mommsen, Rem. Miinsw. p. 550, no.:'! 

a gilt OK erected in bononr of Mintt4| 

proefeoto annonos : Lit. iv. 11, 9,^ 
cf. Hirschfeld, VtrtoaUungs^schUhta, 
p. i.H. 

6. UDoiaria stipe ooUnta: accord- 
ing to Momnisen, Staalsrechi, iii, 
p. 1185, note 3, this possibly meuia ! 
that tbe expenses were met by volm^. ■ 
tary contribntions, whereas tbeyotbef* ■ 
wise fell to the Aerarium. 

9. fHvollB, because Ihe stalae vai 
set up in bononr oF tbc supposed 
miracles of the whet-stone (Liv. i, 36^ 
and of the Fkus nimlnalii. For 
Pliny's scepticism in these matters 
IV, 77. 

Attj Navi : he was represented ] 
as under average height, anil wearing ] 
the priestly fillet (Dionysioi iii, 
5I. The statue slood on the left of I 
Ihe steps leading up to the cdtJa ■ 
{Livy, toe. HI.). Tbe menlion 
this statue, in conlinnalion of the 
slalement anrti tnim a ifHO/u, biingt 
with it a long digression, thoronghlj 
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bound by treaty to give one third of the spoils taken in war. 
In the same consulship, in the year of Rome 416 [338 b.c], he 
defeated the people of Antium, and fixed the beaks of 
their ships upon the platform in the forum. Another column, 
in honour of Gaius Duillius, who enjoyed the first naval triumph 
for his victory over the Carthaginians, is still standing in the forum. 
Another was set up outside the Porta. Trigemina, in honour of 
Lucius Minucius, chief commissioner of the corn supply, and 
for it a rate of one twelfth of an as was levied. This was, 
I believe, the first time this honour was conferred by the people, 
for previously it had been left in the hands of the Senate. Cer- 
tainly the distinction were an honourable one save for the 
slight grounds for which it was first conferred. For instance, 
there was In front of the Senate House a statue of Attus 
Navius, the base of which was destroyed when the Senate House 
was burnt down at the funeral of Publius Clodius, and in the 
comitium there was another, dedicated at the public expense, of 
Hermodoros, the Ephesian, who expounded the laws drawn up 
by the Decemvirs. Very different were the reasons which 
entitled Horalius Codes to the statue which is still standing : 
single-handed he had held the Sublician bridge against the foe. 
Nor am I astonished that a statue, or even three statues, of the 
Sibyl should stand near the Rostra. One of these was replaced 
by Septus Pacuvius Taurus, when plebeian aedile, and the two 
others by Marcus Messala. I should consider these statues and 
that of Attus Navius, which date from the reign ofTarquin the 
Ancient, to be the earliest we have, were it not that on the Capitol 



Slalut ffl 



dlill 



in Rome; the aabject of tbc 
raised 00 cdIudids i> not resun 
*'7- 

fliit, i.e. the statue htA diuppoued 
vheo Pliny wrote. 

10. Hermodoii : ef. Sliabo liv, 
p. 641 ; Cic Tuic. Disp. v, j6, 105. 
The italne presumably Mot>d in front 
of the old rostra, by the Twelrc Tables 
DpMi wliich the laws wnc inscribed. 
It had been rcmovfd in Pliny's day, 
cf. Jacobi, Muiiegrafkie, p. jo. 

{ 39. II. Horati Coclltia : below 
{ 39. The sL-iIue Hood in (omilia 
Ljv. ii, to, 13 ; aftereaidi temoved to 



the ana Vghani Aul. Cell, iv, 5, i. 
C-ocles was lepiesented fall-anned, 
with perhaps iia iodicalion of his 
liiineiiess, Dionyiios v, i j ; Plst. Pt^l. 

14. iuxtB rostra, i. e. the old ros- 
tim. These new Sibyls are probably 
identical with Ihe rplafiara mcniioaed 
by Procop. Z)*.*.;//. GoM. i, I5,p. iia, 
aa standing between the Curia and the 
temple of Janus (O. Gilbert, Rom, iii, 
p. aaS, nolei). 

15. S«xtua Faonlui Tatinia, 
probably iJcnlical with the Irib. pi, 
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aetate Tarquinii Prisci, ni r^um antecedcntium essent i 

sa Capitolio. ex his Romuli et Tatii sine tunica, sicut et 

Camilli in rostris. ct ante aedem Castorum fuit Q. Marci 

Tremtili equestris togata, qui Samnitcs bis devicerat capta- 

A.u.c. 448. que Anagnia populum stipcndio liberaverat. inter anti- ; 
quissimas sunt et Tulli Clocli, L. Rosci, Spiiri Nautii 

A.u.c. 316. C. Fulcini in rostris, a Fidcnatibus in legatione interfectonim. 
24 hoc a re p. tribui solebat iniuria caesis, sicut aHis et P. Iunio> 

A.n^. S»4. Ti. Coruncanio, qui ab Teuta Illyriorum regina interfecti 
erant. non omittendum videtur quod annalcs adnotavereio 
tripedaneas iis statuas in foro statutas. haec videlicet men- 
sura honorata tunc erat. non praeteribo et Cn. Octavium 
ob unum SC. verbum. hie regem Antiochum daturum se 
responsiim dicentem virga quam tenebat forte circum- 
scripsit priusqiie quam egrederetur circulo illo responsum 'j 

\.u.c. 59J. dare coegit. in qua legatione interfecto senatus statuam 
poni iussit quam oculatissimo loco, eaque est in rostris. 
3S invenitur statua decreta et Taraciae Gaiae sive Fufetiae 
virgini Vestali, ut poneretur ubi vellet, quod adiectum 
non minus honoris habet quam feminae esse decretam. 10 
meritum eiusipsisponam annalium verbis: quod campum 
Tiberinum gratificata esset ea populo. 



I. regum. Cf. nxiii, g, to, 34. 

In Capitolio: cf. Appias, 'Eji#. 
i, 16. where Tib. Gracchm is Icillc! 
by the doors of (lie temple of Capitoline 
Jupiler near ihe slatusa of Ihc kings. 

% 23. t. Bine tunioB. 1. e. wiKpped 
in the toga alone, cf. Anl. GcU. vi, 
ij; Asconios (on Cic. /m Jcuur. 30) 
My! that the younger Calo as praetor 
naed to lay aside the tunic ex velm 
roHinetudint. secundum quam et 
Jtemuli tl Tatii slatuae in Capitolio 
it in rvttris Camilli fiitnmt logatae 
situ lunicis. Thedifference ofcostiime 
thowt ihai the slaines of the kings were 
put up at different dales. Pliny's, in- 
formiilion seems derived from Venins, 
cf. xixiii, 63 tunica aiiren Iriumphassi 
Tatquimwn Priscum Verrius doitt. 
et Ounilll : see the pasiagc from 
AscoDioE quoted above. 



3. Q. Marci TrtWiiH; l.i». ii,. 
3] slalua tqiuslris in fore i 
lit quae ante tttnplum Cast»rii 
ei/;cl.Cic.J'Ail.vi,fi,ti. For 

aible echo of the statue gee Momi 
J^OBi. JUiinrui. p. 549, n. aSj. 

aul . . . liberaverat : these vardt 
appear to come Irom an inscriplioa 
in Saturnine verse, qui bis devidt 
Samni | -leis Anagniimque |l cepti 
popul lira stipend! | 6 Hberavit (Urlichs 
in Chnilom. p. 307^ 

5. Btlpendlo : according to the 
treaty concluded by Sp. Cassi 
B. c. 486, the Hemicnns had been 
titled to a third of the war t: 
on this clause see Mommsen, 
FoTsrh. ii, p. 163, n. ai. 

iBtar uitiqQiaiiinu sunt ; tfae 
use of the present showi that 
Pliny ii traascrihing direct from bis 
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we have the statues of Tarquin's predecessors, Among these the 33 
figures of Romulus and Tatius are without the tunic, and so is ■^!"''*' ] 
that of Camillus on the Rostra. In front of the temple of Castor 
there also stood an equestrian statue of Quintus Marcius Tremulus q, m. 
wearing the toga. He had conquered the Samnites in two battles, '^'"""'i'- 
and by taking Anagnia had freed Rome from payment of 30* B.C. 
ihe war tax. The statues on the Rostra to Tullus Cloelius, Rgman 

Lucius Roscius, Spurius Nautius, and Gaius Fulcinus, ambassadors '^'^'fr , 

dors kilUti 
killed by the people of Fidenae, are also among the earliest. Aj-/** 
This honour was usually paid by the state to those who had ^'•^^^'^^'^• 
been killed in violation of the law of nations ; it was done in many 34 
cases, notably that of Publius Junius and Tiberius Coruncanius, ^,10 b^c. 
who were put to death by Teuta, queen of lUyricum. It is worth y„^,J,^g^ 
noticing that according to the annals the statues set up in the Tiieriiu ■ 
forum on these occasions were three feet high j apparently this was ^J^^l ■ 
the height in vogue in those days. I shall mention the statue of H 

Gnaeus Octavius, on account of one clause in the decree of the cn. * 
Senate. King Antiochos had wished to delay an answer, where- *^''"^""- 
upon Octavius drew a circle round him with a rod which he 
chanced to have in his hand, and compelled the king to give an _ 

answer before he stepped outside the circle. Octavius was killed 161 b,c. ■ 
while on this embassy, and the Senate ordered a statue to be set I 

up in his honour ' in as visible a place as possible ' : the statue B 

accordingly stands on the Rostra. I find a decree giving a statue 36 
to Taracia Gaia or Fufetia, a Vestal virgin, ' to be placed where p";^''" 
she ple-ised,' a clause no less to her honour than the actual 
dedication of a statue to a woman. According to the words of 
ihe annals, which I will quote, she received these honours 
* btcauH ihe had presented to the people the field by Ihe Tiber' 



aothor ; the statues had alicidy dis- 
appeared in Cicero's time; Lars 
Telttmnius rex Veiinlium quatluor 
Itgaios popuU Rontani J-idtHis ia- 
Itritnil, guorum itatnat sttUnint 
usfue ad mtam memoriam in roslris. 
Phil, ix, a, 4. 

i 34. 8. F. luDia, Tl. Oanm- 

I Ckoio. Polybios, ii, p. iji (ed. 

Bii(tner-Wobst), calla Ihtm Tiii'ai and 

Afiiiiioi (.Ko^Hryioii'iDi), The)' had been 

lent to put down piracy uu the Illyiiim 



the last- mentioned statues, bat also to 
those of the ambaisadon to the 

13. On. Oetavlum.f 13. murdered 

Dt Laodicea ia B.C. 161; cT. Cic. 
Phil, ix, t, 4 slatuam vidimus in roi- 
Iris. Uy a cotifudon Pliny attributes 
to Octavius an act performed by C. 
Popilins Laenai, OQ the occasion of his 
embassy to Antiochus IV Epiphanes 
in H. c. 168, Cic. Pkil. viii, 8, 23 ; Uv. 
xlv, 11. 

-i 25. iS. Tnraoias Qalaa alvo 
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:. tiipadAnau rcfeii not only to Pitfeliaa . . . populo -. 



..«. 



36 Invenio et Pythagorae et Alcibiadi in cornibus comitit 
;. 411. positas, cum bello Samniti ApoHo Pythius iussisset 

fortissimo Graiae gentis et aiteri sapientissimo simulacra 
;. 666. celebri loco dicari. eae stctere donee Sulla dictator ibi 
curiam faceret. mirumquc est illos patres Socrati cunctis 
ab eodem deo sapientia praelato Pythagoran praetulissc 
aut tot aliis virtute Alcibiadea ct qucmquam uiroque 

37 Themistocli, columnarum ratio erat attolli super ceteros 
mortales, quod et arcus significant novicio invento. primus 
tamen honos coepit a Graecis, nullique arbitror plures : 
statuas dicatas quam Phalereo Demetrio Athenis, siquidem 
CCCLX statuere nondum anno hunc numerum dierum 

c. 670. exccdente, quas mox laceraverc. statuerunt et Romac 



8. tolli emna frailer Bami., Detlefstiu 



uLartm 



ttCaia. 
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live ilia Fu/tlia til, namina in ami- 
qois nnaalibas etlibria sunt, carum 
allerai pest nfrtini, Taraciae autim 
vtvaa ampHssitni konorfs a populo 
Ranume habiti. tl Taratiam qnidtm 
virgincitt Vtslalem fuitsi lix Horatia 
ttitis est, quae super ea ad populum 
lata, qua lege ei plurimi ksnures 
fiunt. inter quai iui quoqui teslimcnii 
diiendi tribuitur 'iaiaiiiWi'que tiua 
emniutn feitdnaruia ul tit daimr, id 
vtrium lit legit iptiui Hotatiae ; tan- 
trarium est in duodcdm labulisicn)!- 
tam : iniprobiu inteftabilisqae esto. 
praeterea si quadraginta annes nala 
laeerdotia obire ac nubert vo/uiiset, 
ins ei peteslasque exaitgurandi argue 
nubeadi/aclatstmunifoenliae et bene- 
fieii gratia, quod iampum Tibcriiium 
sim Atartium pepule eendenasset. 
TboDgh Che personaliCj' of Taracia is 
clearly deliacd in Ibis passage, it cannot 
be supposed Ihnt the region of the 
Campus ManiuE had been so Inle as 
republican times in tbe possession of 
a single peison, and that a Vestal 
virgin ; close examination showi the 
jtiological nature of tlie whole sloiy. 
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The privilege* gianled lo Taraaa 
simply tbe common piivilegci of all 
the Veitals; in aider to acconnt for 
these the story of the gift of tbe land 
was adapted from the mytb of Acca 
Laretitia. Tniacia is in fact a mere 
double of Larentia ; her name betray] 
an evident connexion with Tanrtius, 
the Tuscan husband of Acca Laientia^ 
lo whom he leaves the Ager Ti 
i.e. the Campus Tibeiinus (Plot, 
v.). vhich Larentia in lum beqoc 
to (be Roman people : a genuine mfdl 
ivhicb ban (or kernel ibc fact that the 
region of the Campus Martius bad 
once been Etiusgan (sec Plat. Publ. 
viii, where tbe story of the gift and 
the privileges is substantially the 
same, bat the name of the heroine is 
TopJUvn'e; cf. Liv. ii, 5, 9 ager Tar- 
quiaierum). A stalae was possibly 
put up lo the mythical Vesta!, bene- 
factress of the Romans, but as do 
Btatne is mentioned either bj Gellius 
or Plutardi (see Dctlefcen, De Art. 
kern. Artl. ii, p. 13^ andasPlinjf does 
not say be saw the statue, but meTely 
that the annals suted that one was 
decreed, it is probable that (be statne 
only existed in the anecdote, and 
its mention represented what wH 
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I find that statues of Pythagoras and Alkibiades were erected ae 
at the corners of the comitium, after an oracle of the Pythian 2idMk^ 
Apollo, delivered in the course of the Satnnite war, had ordered iiadts. 
that a statue in honour of the bravest man of Hellenic birth, ^^ "**'■ 
and another in honour of the wisest should be dedicated in 
a much frequented place. These statues remained until the 
dictator Sulla built the Council Chamber there. It is strange bi 
that the Senate of the day chose Pythagoras in preference to 
Sokrates, whom Apollo had declared to be wiser than all men, 
or that they chose Alkibiades before many other brave men, a 
in fact that they "selected any one for either quahty in preference 
to Themisiokies. 

The use of the columns was to raise the statues above 37 
ordinary men, and this is also the purpose of the arches which ^^^ "■' 
have been recently introduced. Tlie Greeks, however, were the raised ,111 
first who conferred statues as a mark of honour, and I imagine '°j^'^' 
that no man has had so many statues dedicated to him as anhts. 
Demetrios of Phaleron at Athens, inasmuch as three hundred Dcnutrk 
and sixty were set up at a time when the year only contained J^^' 
that number of days. All these statues were afterwards broken Gaiu! 
up. At Rome too the tribes put up statues in every street in ^ 
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most likely another clause of the Ux 
Horatia, nsroely, the right of the 
Vettalfi to Lave their portiait-Elatues 
erected. O. Gilbert, Ram, li, p. iia, 
note 3. 

The praenDmen Gaia was given 10 
Taracia ia order lu latinize her; 
cf. Tanaqui!, who also bore the I-itin 
names of Caia Cailia. The alter- 
native name Fufttia \i according to 
Gilbert lot. cil. piubably Htmscan. 
For Ihe masculine Fufiliu! cf. the 
famous Alban dictator MetiusFDfetius, 

Liv. i. 13, 4 &c. 

} 36. J. Pythagoras et Aloib. 
In aomibua, lul r^i dyo/jdi Plut. 
Num. vjii. 

5. oupiam : altered and enlarged 
bj Snila (n. c. E8j, who caused many 
of ihesuiuei in 01 in front of ihecnria 
to be lemoveti. This new curia was 
bniDt in B.C. 51, on the occasion of 
tlie riob at the funeral of Clodius 



ai), and rebuilt by Famlu* Sulla, ^'t 8■'^■ 
n of the diclatoi. 

i 37. 8. oolumnarum ; resumes 
e subject of J 1 



, 1 



wh ich stood sti 






chariots. The oldest known instance 
is the arch or fornix of Q. Fabioi 
MaiimUB Allubrogicus (B.C. no) of 
which remains are 10 be eccd close to 
the temple of Faustina. The simpler 
fornix developed into the elaborate 
triumphal arches of the Emperors. 

11. nonclum,!. e. before the reform 
ofthc calendar by Julius Caesar. Add. 

13. laoeravere ; on the entrance 
of Demetrios Polio rketcs Into the 
city, Strabo ix, p. 398; Diogenes 
Laettios v, 5, 75 f. Pliny evidently 
baa this tlatement as to (he number 
of stalaei put up lo Demetrios from 
Varro (see Imagines, afi. Nonius, 
p. 5jSM.); cf. Wachsmutb, StadI 
Alhtn, p. 611, note i. Addenda. 
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omnibus vicis tribus Mario Gratidiano, ut diximus, easdem-^ 

■ que subvertere Sullae introitu. 

8 Pedestres sine dubio Rotnae fuere in auctoritate longt 
tempore, ct equcstrium taraen origo perquara vetus i 
cum feniinis etiam honore communicato Cloeliae statua 5 
equestri, ceu parum esset toga earn cingi, cum Lucretiae 
ac Bnito, qui expulerant reges propter quos Cloelia inter 

9 obsides fuerat, noil decern creiitur. hanc primam cum 
'. Coclitis publice dicatam crediderim^Atto enim ac Sibyllae 

Tarquinium ac reges sibi ipsos posuisse verisimile est — nisi it 
Cloeliae quoque Piso traderet ab iis positam qui una opsides 
fuissent, redditis a Porsina in honorem eius, ediverso Anniiis 
Fetialis equestrem, quae fuerit contra lovis Statoris aedem 
in veslibulo Superbi domus, Valeriae fuisse Publicolae con- 
sulis filiae, eamque solam refugisse Tiberimque transnata- 'j 
visse ceteris opsidibus qui Porsinae mittebantur interemptis 
Tarquinii insidiis. ^ 

10 L. Piso prodidit M. Aemilio C. Popitio iterum co^^ 

■ a censoribus P. Cornelio Scipione M. Popilio statuas circa * 
forum eorum qui magistratum gesserant sublatas omnis *' 
practer eas quae popuH aut scnatus sententia statutae essent, 
eam vero quam apud aedem Telluris statuisset sibi Sp, 
Cassius qui regnum adfectavcrat etiam conflatam £ 



I. Uario aratidluio, ut diii- 
mus: uxiii, 131; he introdsccd 
1 method of leiting the denarii i^ued 
by the mint (cf. Cic. Je Of. iii, 10, 
So). According to Mommscn {Jj^om. 
MuHsw. p. 388) this would be bsnfli- 
cieDl to BCCDUDt for Ihe almost divine 

thaa probable that he alw withdiew 
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more U known. The statue of Brutus 
stood Bcir those of the kingE (% 13) 
on the Capilol ; see Pint. Bruins, i, 
where the slalue is described u hold- 
ing a drawn sword. 

{29. II. ab lia qui . . . Aiiaaent: 
U*y (/«. lit.) says simply that the 



Romans awarded the statae ; see ■ 
Nitich, fiom. Anaalistii, p. 5a. 

IS. e diverao . . . Valeriae; cf. 
Plnlarch, Publ, xix. The doubt as 
to the name shows that the slilne 
bore no inscriplion. Neither Pliny 
nor Uvy could probably have seen 
it, since Dionysioa (v, 35) speaks of 
it as having disappeared in his day. 
From Seneca {Censol. ad A/oreinm, 
16) and Plutarch loc. cit., it appears 



that 






(cf. Urlichs. QuelUn-Rigistir, p. 5). 

Auniui Fetialia : only known 

from Pliny [iHdku to xvi, iiriii, 

13. lovia Statoris, ii, 140. The 
Icmple stood on the Sacred Way, 
at the commenceioeDt of the Clivus 




honour of Gaius Marius Gratidianus, as I have said, and over- 
threw them again when Sulla entered the city. 

It is certain that standing statues were customary in Rome at 
a very early date. Still the first equestrian statues are extremely 
old, and women shared the honour of them with men when 
Cloeh*a, as if it were not enough that she should be re- 
presented wearing the toga, was granted such a statue, though 
none were given to Lucretia and Brutus, and yet they had 
expelled that royal family for whose interests Cloelia was a 
hostage. I should readily believe this statue and that of Codes 
to be the first dedicated by the state (for it is probable that Tar- 
quinius set up those to Attus and the Sibyl, and that the kings 
each set up their own), were it not for Piso's statement that the 
statue to Cloelia was raised by her fellow-hostages, who were sent 
back by Porsenna in honour of her. Annius Fetialis on the other 
hand says that the equestrian statue which stood opposite the 
temple of Jupiter the Upholder in the vestibule of the house of 
Tarquin the Proud was that of Valeria, the daughter of the consul 
Publicola. She alone, he says, escaped and swam across the 
Tiber, while the other hostages sent to Porsenna were treacherously 
killed by Tarquinius. Lucius Piso stales that in the second con- 
sulship of Marcus Acmilius and Gaius Popilius all the statues of 
magistrates standing round the forum, except those which had been 
set up in accordance with a decree of the people or of the Senate, 
were removed by the censors Publius Cornelius Scipio and Marcus 
Popilius. The one near the temple of Earth, set up in his own 
honour by Spurius Cassius, who aimed at the kingship, was further 
melted down by the censors ; thus even in the matter of a statue 



an/if Hi/y 
of ilaiidif. 



frepic er 
lie Sctrat, 



J\ilatiHus, ncarttie arch ofTicni; the 
home oi T«rqoin was close to il (Liv. 
i, 41, 4), cT. Liv. ii, 13, 11 in itimma 
lacra via fuit fesila virga insideni 
tquo, wilboul any closer dcfiDilian of 

(SO, 31. praotercaa : tbe moEDrc 
would be intended to prevent the 
crowding of public places by statues 
put up by private individuali ileia 
turri) i Mommsen, Slaaisrtc/il, ii, 

p. «r, cf. Liv. xi, 51,3. 

43. oonflatom a oenisoribua : not 
above, or the sfntence would have 



ended at conflaiain. For the duties 
of censors as regards the removing of 
statues, cf. Mommsen, of. cil., p. 443. 
As theic weie, however, no cenaore 
in the dayi of Spnrius Cassius 
(iifBcc created B. c. 445), we must con- 
clude that Pliny's acconnl is incorrect. 
According to Mommsen (^om./iirji-i- 
ungtH. ii, p. 16?, note 18) Piso, 
in recounting the events of A. U.c. 596, 
may have staled thai Sp. Cassius had 
set up a statue in his own honour oa 
the spot where at a laler date stood 
the temple of Tellus (.vowed B. C. )68 
and ded. B. c. 351 by P. SemproDius 
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bus. nimiruRi in ea quoque re ambitionem providebant | 
31 illi viri. exstant Catonis in censura vociferationes mulieribuai 

'-C. 570. staluas Romanis in provinciis poni. nee tamen potuit in- I 
hibere quo minus Romae quoque poncrentur, sicuti Corneliae 1 
Gracchorum matri, quae fuit Africani prioris filia. sedensj 
huic posita soleisque sine ammento insignis in Metclli publica I 
porticu, quae statua nunc est in Octaviac operibus. 
33 Publice autem ab exteris posita est Romae C. Aelio 

;.c.469. tr, pi. lege perlata in Sthcnnium Stallium Lucanum qui 
Thurinos bis infcstavcrat ob id Aelium Thurini statua et 'i 
corona aurea donarunt. idem postca Fabricium donavere 

u.c. 471. statua liberati obsidione, pasaimquc gentcs in cHcntelas ita \ 
receptae, et adco discrimen omnc sublatum ut Hannibalis ' 
etiam statuae tribus locis visantur in ea urbe cuius intra 

I.e. 543. muros solus hostium emisit hastam, i, 

33 Fuiase autcm statuariam artcm familiarem Italiae quo- 
que et vetustam indicant Hercules ab Evandro sacratus, 
ut produnt, in foro boario, qui triumphalis vocatur atque 
per triumphos vestilur habitu triumphali, praeterea lanus 
geminus a Numa rege dicatus, qui pacis belHque argumento '■ 
colitur digitis ita figuratis ut CCCLXV dierum nota per 

3. Romanis staluas ontna fraeter Bamb., Ditlefim. 

on the site of the portion Octaviae f 

it ii. msoritrtd (a) Opus Tisuratu, 

(i) Corntlia .4/ricani f{fiit) Gnuch*' 

:. malcr). (*j U the euUer 
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Sophus), and that tbi< statue 
meltea <Jo»[i when lie wns 
demned — some such Btalement 
leading Pliny iato the double err< 
lupposing (1) that the statue stood in 
the temple at Teltas, (i) that the 
Kcond measure reuounttd alwve was, 
like the first, carried out by censor*, 
whom he was naturally at a loss to 

J. ilU Tiri ; used by Pliny to cover 
his ignorance of the censor's names. 

I 81. mulierlbm: cf. Cnto's speech 
on the Ltx Oppia, as narrated by 
Livy, xuiv, »-4 ; for bis dislike of 
itaCuH \a general cX. the anecdote 
told by Plutarch, Prau. Girettd. Meip. 
Xivii, IS (liemardakis, v, p. 115). 

4. Comeliao ; vii, 57 ; Plutarch 
Grmchus, iv. llie rectangular 
buii of this statue was found in 1S7S 



probable that Ibe 
statue of Cornelia was destroyed ia 
the great liie of A.L>. So, after which 
the basis was used a second time for 
some copy of a work of TeLsikratci 
CS 67), Lowy, /. G. B. 493. C£ 
Bernoulli, Rom. IcimBgr. \, p. 7iff. 
From the shape of the basis, Cornelia 
appears to have been represented 
sealed, in the scheme familiar from 
the so-called statues of Agrippina. 

6. UatslU . . . portiau : erected 
by Q. Mctellus MscedonicaE after hli 
triumph B.C. 146, On its site Angustnt 
bnilt in honoarof his sister thefamom 
perlims Oclaviai. 

{ 33. 9. lege perlata : Ihiii 



I 




they provided against possible ambition. We know the protests gi 
of Cato, in his censorship, against the statues set up to Roman '8411.C. 
women in ihe provinces, and yet he could not prevent iheir being ^ow the 
set up in Rome itself, for example to Cornelia the mother of Cemor 
the Gracchi and daughter of the elder Africanus. It is a seated j^I^j gf 
figure, remarkable as having shoes without thongs, which was -^mm. 
formerly in the public colonnade of Metellus and is now in 
the galleries of Octavia. 

The first statue set up at Rome at the cost of a foreign 38 
nation was to Gaius Aelius, tribune of the people. He had ^""l^iy 
carried a law against Sthennius Stallius Lucanus, who had on tvio/artigH ^ 
occasions molested the people of Thurii. They in return pre- "i'"' _ ■ 
sented Aelius with a statue and a golden crown, and later on I 

also gave a statue to Fabricius, who had delivered them from aSi B.C. N 
a siege. This method of receiving a people inlo clientship 
became very general, and all distinction was so completely lost 
that statues of Hannibal can be seen in three places in a diy statues d/ 
within whose walls he, alone among its enemies, has hurled his *''^"i^/ 
spear. an b.c. 

That there was an ancient art of statuary, native to Italy, 33 
is proved by the tradition which assigns to Evander the con-vi^JJ™ 
secration of the Hercules in the Cattle Market, which is known i/fl/xafy- 
as the triumphal Hercules and draped at every triumph in Hercittes. 
a triumphal robe. There is moreover the two-headed Janus p^- 
dedicated by King Numa, which is honoured as marking peaceyi,„„j, 
or war ; his fingers are bent to form 365, which is the number of _ 



ii meationcd aa[y la this patsage; 
Dothiitg fuither ia known of Ihii statue 
Dilhat of Fibticini. 

13. HannibaUs : brought eithei 
from Ciitbage or from Asia Minor. 

I 33. if), slatuarlam : 3eeon/0r»f- 
lUot in i 54- 

17. Herculsa : inthcHiicienl shrine 
(T«c Ann. xv, 41 ; magna arafanutH- 
qtt, glial praesenti Hinuii Areas 
Evandir jturutitrat) ncsr to wbiub, 
at & later date, was built the round 
temple of HcichIes, which contained 
the paintings ol Pacuvius ; Peter af. 
Rotcher, i, itjii IT. ; cf. note on ixxv, 
19), and below on { 33. 

Ig. laniu gsminua ; in his temple 



near the curia at the N.E. end of the 
Forum. The head oj Ihe statue appcsri 
on the oldest Roman libral assei 
(Roscher s. ■1. Janus, Mommscn, Kom. 
Miintw. p. 175). One of the faces 
looked towards the West and the 
Great Forum, the other towards Ibe 
East and the Fotum Julium Ccf. Pro- 
cop, Bell. Goth, i, 15). 

10. paaia bellique arg. : indium 
facts billiqiu fecit Liv. i, 19, i. 

11. digltis ita flBuratia : Ibis 
curious statement is confirmed by 
Macrobius, Sat. i, 9, 10, and John 
L}dos.*<f>ifi>;i£>', i, 4. Anumherof 

Hordouin's note on the passage. 



^gnificationem anni temporis et aevi esse deura indicent 
34 signa quoque Tuscanica per terras dispersa quin in Etniria 

factitata sint non est dubium. deorum tantum putarem a 
fuissc, ni Metrodorus Scepsius cui cognomen a Romani 
L-.489. nominis odio inditum est propter M M statmrum Volsiniosi 
expugnatos obiceret. mirumque mihi videtur, cum sia- 
tuarum origo tarn vetus Italiae sit, lignca potius aut fictiiia 
deorum simulacra in delubris dicata usque ad devictam 
36 Asiam, unde Suxuria, similitudincs cxprimcndi quae prima 
fuertt origo, in ea quam plasticcn Graeci vocant dici con- ta 
venientius crit, etenim prior quam statuaria fuit. sed haec j 
ad iufinitum cffloruit muUorum voluminum open, si qiiis 
plura persequi velit, omnia enim quis possit ? 
se M. Scauri acdilitate signorum M M M in scaena taa- 
;. 695. j.^^^ fucrc temporario thcatro. Mummius Achaia dmctai 
;, 608. replevit urbcm non reiicturus filiac dotem. cur cnim non 
cum excusatione ponatur? multa ct Luculli invexere. 
Rhodi eliamnum LXXIII signorum esse Mucianus ter 
COS. prodidit, nee pauciora Athcnis, Olympiae, Dclphis 5 
S7 superesse creduntur. quis ista mortalium persequi possit 10 
aut quis usus noscendi intellegatur? insignia maxime et 
aliqua de causa notata voiuptarium sit attigissc artificcsque . 
celebrates nominavissc, singulorum quoque inexplicabili ■ 
multitudine, cum Lysippxis MD opera fecisse ■ prodatUTj 1 
tantae omnia artis ut ciaritatem possent dare vel singula, ig 
numcrum apparuisse defuncto eo, cum thensaurum effre- 
gisset heres, solitum cnim ex manipretio cuiusque signi 

li. open Bami. ; opcre reliqai, Delltfsen. l8. LXXIIJ] fiuHji. Rite, j 

LXXllI Vea. {ttsU DilU/un) ; tiumirui eftrte torrvflut. 
I. iLBTi eiaedeutn; iiailrBvalSiros of olire wood 
mattfa, John Ljdoi, lot. cil. Athens, Patis, 

I 84. 4. Metrodoiuti Bcepnlua : 35, i. tto, 
bom aboul B.C. I45 ; Miiller, F. H. G. fiotllia : m 

iii, pp. 103-205 ■ Susemihl, Grilck. 
Lit. in dcr Alixandr. Ziit, ii, p. 

7, Ilgnea : in Italy, as in Greece. 
staluaty began with the woodtn idols 
which not unfrcquenlly remained 
ohjetlsof wotihip even in tlie greatest 
periods of art, e.g. the Athene Polias 



n the Erechtheion at 
, 36, 6 ; 17, 1 ; fl^ 
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■days in the year, and by thus indicating the year they mark him ■ 
■ as the god of time and the age. We also find, scattered in 34 1 
I different countries, statues in the Tuscan style, which must 
I certainly have been made in Etrurta. I should incline lo think 
' that these were only figures of the gods, did not Melrodoros of 
Skepsis, whose other name of ittaojiwualot or Roman-Hater was 
given him from his hatred of Rome, accuse us of having taken 
Volsinii for the sake of its two thousand statues. To me it seems jfi; b,c. 
strange that, though statuary in Italy has so ancient an origin, '^^' ' 
the images of the gods dedicated in the shrines were by preference lerra-toi 
made of wood or of terra-colta until the conquest of Asia intro- f'''/"^" 
duced luxury. It will he better to speak of the origin of the model- umpUs. 
ling of portraits when we treat of the art which the Greeks call '" 
irXatrrwij, as it is earlier than statuary. The latter art has been 
infinitely developed; a fuller discussion would require many I 

volumes, an exhaustive treatise is scarcely possible. I 

Marcus Scaurus in his aedileship adorned the stage of a mere 38 ^ 
temporary theatre with three thousand statues. Mummius filled \,g,^i, 
all Rome with sculpture after his conquest of Achaia, and yet Thtain 



: Luculli loo brought 



who was three times consul, ' 
j many still remain at Athens, 



leave his daughter a dowry. Tl 
Dumber of statues ; seventy-three 
Rhodes, according to Mucianus, 
and it is supposed that at least i 
Olympia and Delphoi. A detailed knowledge of all these 
unattainable and would moreover serve no purpose ; still I should 
like to touch on the most famous, and those which any par- 
ticular circumstance has made noteworthy, and to name the 
illustrious artists. Even the works of individual sculptors are 
loo numerous to be catalogued ; Lysippos, for example, is said to 
have made fifteen hundred pieces of statuary, all of such merit ' 
that any one alone would bring him fame. Their number was 



146 B.C. 

A.D.67, 



i«9. 



f. 3. '.S- 



17. et LuonlU: i.e. L, Licinius, 
tbe concjoeior or Milbndiiles, cos. B.C. 
74 (joutv, ijj, ij5l, and bit broiber 
Mucus, below } 39; cos. B.C. 73; 
DiDinphed B.C. 71. 

iS. Shodi etUmniun -. Jeiome 
(kc Addenda) Ckren. 01. 184. 4, 



ed. .Schoenp, p. 139: limpla Rho- 
diomm defopulttlHs tsl CassiHS, but 
from Pliny it appean thul the 
plundering cannot hsve been bo 
thorough as set Torth either by Appjan 
tliipvK. iv, 81, Val. Max. i, 5, 8, or 
Oiosiui, vi, iS, 3. 

Muaiuiua : see Introd. p. linv. 

I 87. >4. Lyiippas ; the anecdote 
of the money-box may be traced 
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ss denarios seponere aurcos singulos. evecta supra humanam 
(idem ars est successii, mox et aiidacia. in ai^umentum 
successus unum exemplum adTeram, nee deorum hominumve 
similitudinis expressac, aetas nostra vidit in Capitolio, 
.811. priusquam id novissime conflagraret a Vitellianis incensum, s 
in cella lunonis canem ex acre volniis suum lambetitem, 
cuius eximium miraculum et indiscrcta vcri similitudo non 
eo solum intcll^itur quod ibi dicata fucrat, verum et satis- 
datione, nam quoniam summa nulla par videbatur, capite 
tutelarios cavcrc pro ca in.stitutum publice fulL lo 

3B Audaciac innumcra sunt excmpla. moles quippe 

excogitatas videmus statuarum, quas colossaeas vocant, 

turribus pares, talis est in Capitolio Apollo tralatus a 

. 6S1. M. Lucullo ex Apoltonia Ponti urbe, XXX cubitorum, 

40 D talentis factus, talis in campo Martio luppiter a Claudio 'S 
Caesare dicatus. qui devoratur Pompeiani theatri vicinitaie, 
talis ct Tarenti factus a Lysippo XL cubitorum. mirum in 
eo quod manu, ut fcnint. mobilis— ea ratio libramenti est — 
nullis convellatur procellis. id quidcm providisse et artifex 
dicitur modico intervallo, unde maxime flatum opus erat» 
frangi, opposita columns, itaque magiiitudincm propter 
difficultatemquc moliendi non attigit eum Fabius Vemi- j 

:■ 545- cosus, cum Hcrculem qui est in Capitolio inde transferret 

41 ante omnis autem in admiratione fuit Soils colossus Rhod^ 



back to Diiri», below f s' ! Introd. 

I. danarioa : the Roroui goldfn 
densrins was worth aliout Ct, but the 
lefcrence here must be to theffTa-n}^ — 
\fis. neirlj. Introd. p. Ixniv. 

\ 38. 4. in Capitolio : aftei the 
temptehid been burnt down la B.C. S3, 
SqIU undertonlt il» reconstruction, 
which wu CTentDally carried out by Q. 
Lutatiui Calolui, who dedicated the 
new lemple in B. c. 61). It was burnt 
■gain a Vitillianit. Tac. Hist, iii, 7 r. 

6. fa a«lla Xunonla ; on the 
light of the cenlrsi cells of Jupiter ; 
the cella 00 the left was dedicated to 
Minerva. 



9. oaplte; cf, xixii, 19 . . . Mj 
/ti/i latisilatiime faina iudutl dtgt 
(i. c. two Btatnary groups). 

f 39, t3.Apollo: KoAd/uSiii fpTW 
Slral). vii. p. 3iq. 

h 40. 15. A CI. Cooaare, Clnudioa 
rMtoied the theatre of PompdM 
after a fire, and probably dedia 
thejupileton thciameoccaiion. T 

16. Pompeiani theatri; near 
Great Circni. 

17, faotiu a Ljreippo : it repi» 
sCDted Zeui, and according lo Strabaj 
p. 17S. was the tallest coloiiui aftcf 
that of Rhodes. 
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discovered when his heir broke open his money-box after his 
death, for it was his custom to lay by a piece of gold out of the 
price he received for each statue. 

Art has made extraordinary progress, in technique first and 
afterwards in audacity. As an example of successful technique 
I shall mention a figure representing neither god nor man. Be- 
fore the last fire on the Capitol, caused by the soldiers of VitelHus, 
our own generation could see in the temple of Juno a bronze 
dog licking its wound : ihe ftonderful workmanship and 
absolutely b"fe-like treatment are sufficiently proved not only by 
the sacred spot where the work was dedicated, hut also by the 
unusual guarantee demanded for it. No sum of money was 
considered equivalent : it was a public ordinance that the curators 
should pledge their lives for its safety. 

Of audacity countless instances can be given. For example 
artists have conceived the idea of gigantic statues called eohssi, 
as tall as towers. Of this class is the Apollo in the Capitol, 
brought from ApoUonia in Pontos by Marcus Lucullus; it is 
forty-five feet high, and cost five hundred talents \£,\iQ,Qad\. 
Another is the Jupiter dedicated in the Field of Mars by Claudius 
Caesar, which, however, is dwarfed by its proximity to the theatre 
of Pompeius. Yet another is the Zeus at Tarentum by Lysippos, 
which is 40 cubits [58 ft,] in height and is noteworthy because the 
weight is so nicely balanced that the colossus can, they say, be turned 
round by a touch of the hand, and yet cannot be overthrown by the 
wind. The artist is said to have provided against this by placing 
a column a httle way off, on the side where it was most necessary 
to break the violence of the wind. The size of the statue and the 
difficulty of transporting it prevented Fabius Verrucosus from 
touching it, although he brought the Herakles in the Capitol from 
Tarentum. The most marvellous of all, however, is the statue 



;«) A folio 

in Ike 

Capilol. 



(c) Ztu^ by 
Lyiipfai, 
at Tarin- 



cipIaiutioD. 



. prooellls : periegetic 
sttlgit Fabiiu : cf. Dv, 



«1), 



uvii. 16, S. 

13. Herculem : Auai'mov ifrfev, 
Strabo, /«. €it. Tlw hero was repre- 
■eoted witliont wrapoiii nnd srateij, 
resting hi« head on his left linnil ; cf. 
Niketas Akominatos dt sipiii Cen- 
ilafitinefi., p.Z^i). Near the HcicuU-s 
itood a bioDz: equeitiian Etatae of 



ofCaivilius. 

S 41. 14. Mite omnia . . . In itd- 
miratl™,,: =f, Luc, >A Tr^g. i,. 
It was even reckoned among Ihe Seven 
Woncleis of the woiW, The notion 
thai il stood with one foot on each of 
the moles which formed the entrance 
lo the harbour while shtpi [Kissed fall 
Kill between ilt legi wat unknown to 
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:. si^.qiiem feccrat Chares Lindius, Lysippi supra dicti disdpulus.- 
LXX cubitorum altitudiiiis fuit. hoc simulacrum post LVI- 
annum terrae motu prostratum, sed iacens quoque mtracuIO' 
est. pauci pollicem dus amplectuntur, maiores sunt digiti 
quam pleraeque statuae. vasti specus hiant defractis r 
bris, spectantur intus magnae molis saxa quorum pondere 
stabiliverat cum constitucns. duodecim annis tradunt effec- 
tum CCC talentis quae contigeranl ex apparatu regis; 

42 Demetrii relicto morae taedio opsessa Rhodo. sunt alS 
centum numcro in eadem urbe colossi minores hoc. 
ubicumque siiiguli fuissent, nobilitaluri locum, praeterque 

43 hos deorum quinque quos fecit Bryaxis. faclitavit colossoi 
et Italia, videmus certe Tuscanicum Apollinetn in biblio- 
theca templi Augusti quinquaginta pedum a pollice, dubium 
acre mirabiliorem an pulchritudine. fecit et Sp. Carvilius i} 

:. 461. lovem qui est in Capitolio victis Samnilibus sacrata I^e 
pugnantibus e pectoralibus corum ocreisque et galeis. aniplt>> 
tudo tanta est ut conspiciatur a Latiari love, e reliquuft 
limae suam statuam fecit quae est ante pedes simulacri eius. 

44 habent in eodem Capitolio admirationcm el capita duo quae 
T. 657. P. Lentulus cos. dicavit, altcrum a Charete supra dictd 

factum, alterum fecit , . . dicus conparatione in tantum victus 

45 ut artificum minime probabilis videatur. vcrum omnes 
amplitudinem statuarum eius generis vicit aetate nostn 
Zenodorus Mercurio facto in civitate Galliae Arvemis i 



the ancients, and arose in the Midillc 
Ages. See Cetil Ton, Rkedis in 
Atuienl Times, p. 96 f. 

a. IiXX cub. altltadinli ; pre- 
lumably from Varro, the measorcnient 
being practically identical with that 
given by Vibini Scqnesler {Colossus 
Rhedi alius ftdts CV), who is known 
lo have drawn from Vatro, Urlich>, 
Qucllcn-Reg. p, 11. 

hoa BilniiliuiTum . . . Bryaiia : 
the plcturrsqae description of the 
prostrate colossus, and the mcnlioD of 
the hnndred other coioBsnl stalucs in 
Rhodes, have been tightly referred lo 
Mncianni by Biieger, de Pent. Plin. 



thodo : 



.104, 



{ 43. IJ. Bryaiia; below, | 73. 

$43, i^.Tuuanii 
from what we know of Etr^iciu] wo 
loanship, Flioy'i admiration mnst 
prompted by patiioliim. 

In bibliotheaa : belonging 
the temple of Angustns (ali, 94J 
bnilt by Tibetins and Livia 
14, Dio Casiu!, Ivi, 46; cf. Sm 
Till. 74 in hiblielheea lempli 1 
Gilbert, j^'dbi, iii. p. m,n. 3; it 
contained, besides the cuitomaiyl 



I 
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of the Sun at Rhodes, made by Chares of Lindos, a pupil of the («1 Ctltisu. 
Lysippos already mentioned. It was seventy cubits [loz feet] in S^ ^Ai'" 
height, and after standing for fifty-six years was overthrown by an ef UhJo,. 
earthquake, but even as it lies on the ground it arouses wonder, "i^- -^ 
Few men can clasp their arms about its thumb, its fingers are taller 
than most statues and wide caverns gape within its broken limbs, 
while inside can be seen huge fragmenls of rock, originally used 
as weights to steady it. According to tradition, its construction 
lasted twelve years, and cost joq talents [£72,000], contributed 
by the Rhodians out of the siege-train left with them by King 43 
Demetrios when he wearied of the siege of Rhodes, There are Oihtr 
a hundred smaller colossal statues in this city, atjy one of which ^^™'„, 
would have made famous the place it adorned, besides five Hhedt.'. 
representing gods, made by Bryaxis. In Italy too colossal ^'"a^, 
statues have been made ; we have before our eyes the Tuscan 43 
Apollo, in the library of the temple of Augustus, which mea- Tuitan 
sures 50 feet from its toe. It is not easy to say whether the '^^"' 
beauty of the statue or of ihe bronze Is the more worthy of 
wonder. After the victory over the Samniies, who fought ^'i^ly- 
bound by a solemn vow, Spurius Carvilius made from their b.c. agj. 
breastplates, greaves, and helmets the Jupiter in the Capitol, y«//«r. 1 
a statue large enough to be visible from the temple of Jupiter I 

Latiaris. From the filings he made a statue of himself, to . . I 

stand at the feet of the other. Two heads, also placed on the Coimai j 
Capitol, deserve to be admired. They were dedicated by *'*'•■ | 
Publius Lentulus: one is the work of the Chares mentioned 
above, the other is by . . . dikes, who however suffers by 
the comparison so as to seem a most unattractive artist. In 46 
our own times however Zenodoros exceeded the proportions Zensdores. 
of all other statues of this class. His Mercury was made in //> 
Gaul, in the stale of the Arverni; he spent ten years upon 



, Coloisal 






of illnilnouE men, aiutueof MiDerra, 
PliD. m, 110. 

tS. Ttotls SBmcltlbuB ; cf. I.ir. 

X, 39-46. Ii ii >i Ua^t curiDUi; that 
Livy in his einboratc aocount of the 
triumph of B.C. aga should only men- 
tiOD the temple of fen Fotluna (x, 
46. 14) u elected out of the booty. 
A. SthaefTer I.Ci>ihhi. phil. in hon. 
Memmi. p. 7) accordingly supposes 
ttie KtAtue to have been set Dp at a 



later dite, and tluLt Pliny, 
author, confuted the lirst aii< 
coDbulsbip of CarviliuE. 

18. Iiftliftrl love: ud the Mum 
Albsnns ^Monte Csvo). 

i 44. 21. Charete mpra dicto 
in {41. Plioyis the only author wht 
mentions any wotk of Chares beside 
Uic Coleaus. 

\ 46. 1,;. ZeaodoTui: perhaps ai 
Alejuadiiiin established inUaul, see S 



ind 
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anoos decern, HS [CCCC] manipreti, postquam satis artem 
ibi adprobaverat, Romam accitus a Nerone, ubi destinalum 
illius principis simulacro colossum fecil CXIXS pedum 
longitudine, qui dicatus Soli veneration! est damnatis sceleri- 

*« bus illius principis. mirabamur in officina non modo ex? 
argilla similitudincm insignem, verum et de parvis admodum 
surculis quod primura operis instaurati fuit. ea statua 
indicavit interisse fundendi aeris scientiam, cum et Nero 
largiri aurum ai^entumque paratus esset et Zenodonis 
scicntia fingendi caelandique nulli veterum postponeretur- 1» 

47 statuam Arvernorum cum facerct provinciac Dubio Avito 
praesidente, duo pocula Calamidis manu caelata, quae Cassio 
Salano avonculo eius pracceptori suo Germanicus Caesar 
adamata donaverat, acmulatus est ut vix ulla differentia 
esset artis. quanto niaior Zenodoro praestantia fuit, tanto ij 
magis deprchenditur aeris obliteratio. 

*^ Signis quae vocant Corinthia plerique in tantum capiuntur 
ut secum circumferant, sicut Hortensius orator sphingcm 
Vcrri reo ablatam, propter quam Cicero illo iudicio in 
altercatione neganti ei aenigmata se intellegere respondil" 
debere, quoniam sphingem domi haberet. circumtulit et 
Nero princeps Amazoneni, de qua dicemus, et paulo ante 
3. CXlXS] Urlicks in Chreilem. Plin. ; CVIS DtlUfstn ; qni a 



Reinnch, Brenu! Figurls de la Gaule 
Reiaaiiu, p. 11, who shows thnC ibc 
name is met with principally in Syiia 
and Epypt. 

Arvemis : where Mercury had a 
celebrated ritnal in hi* temple on Ihe 
Pay de D6me : see Addenda. 

i. ooloaiain ; in the vestibule of 
the Golden Uoxae.SixH. A'ti-e, 31. 

4, dioatua Ball VBDeraCioitl ; i. e. 
by Vespasian, Snel. I'tsf. 18, who set 
up the coloBui on Ihe Sacred Way, 
Dio Cassius, 66, 15 ; Martini, Sftti. a, 
i, 71, 6. The basis m.iy Dill be seen in 
tilH hetwecD the temple of Venas and 
Rome and the Colosseum, Com- 
modus replaced the head by a portrait 
head of himself (Herodian, i, t,, 9), 
■nd gave to the statue attributes of 



Hercules, which were alterwardi 
moved (Aeliwi Lamprid, Cemmad. If; 
10). Thesiieofthe Neronianeoli 
became proverbial, C. I. L. viii, 
an, p. 36. 1. 81. Cf. in uxv, 51, 
the colossal painted portrait of Nera 

S 46. 5. mirabsmur: practically 
the only instance where Pliny speakt 
from personal observs 

luoOlciiia: sc. a^mn'ii, cf. belnw^ 
i 134: "i, 33: xviii, 89:C./.Z. 
8455, &c. Addenda. 

6. arsllla : i. e. the ip^Xar^- 
cf. x«v. rjs. 

7. auraulia ; (hi 
think, be the Tpuir^(iaTa or wax taba 
with which the wax model was 
covered previon? to its being ciicd 
in loam ; these tubei were inteniled 



cf. hAawM 
C.I.L.iiM 
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it and received in payment forty million sesterces [£350,000 

circ.]. After he had won his reputation in Gaul, Nero sum- //is ca/pssaJ 

moned him to Rome, where he made a colossal statue iigj feet ^"^■ 
in height. It was originally intended to represent the Emperor, 
but after Nero's crimes had met with their punishtnent, it 
was dedicated to the worship of the Stjn. In his workshop 48 
our wonder was excited not only by the extraordinary likeness 

in the clay model, but by the slender tubing which was the 
firet stage towards the completion of the work. This statue 
proved that the secret of the composition of bronze was lost, 
since Nero had been ready to provide the gold and silver, 
and in modelling and chasing Zenodoros was the equal of any 
ancient artist. When he made the statue for the Arvemi, during 47 
the governorship of Dubius Avitus, he imitated two cups, chased ^""fi'" 
by the hand of Kalamis, which Germanicus Caesar had prized b^xaiami. 
very highly, and had given to Cassius Silanus his tutor, the 
uncle of Dubius, with such nicety that scarcely any difference can 
be detected between the original and the copy. Thus the artistic 
cunning of Zenodoros only strengthens the proof that the art of 
alloying bronze was forgotten. 

The figures known as Corinthian are often so much prized that 48 

he owners carry them about with them, as the orator Horiensius ^^J^^f 
did the figure of a sphinx which he had taken from his client Corinikian 
Verres. The image was mentioned in the course of the trial, for '^^,%^^'^f 
when Hortensius declared that he could not guess riddles, Cicero Hortensiui. 
replied that he should be able to do so since he kept a sphinx in his 
bouse. Nero when Emperor also took about with him an Amazon Ntn's 



Amat. 



o produce in the loam-conling boles 
tor Ibe pouring in of the bronic, unci 
th« Iptting out of (he nir. The co- 
losnl wax cast of a hoise covered wiih 
tnbingii. CUrmc, A/xiA A Sc. i, pi, v, 
fie*. E" 6. P- f°' ff.,f»aclly illilslralM 
what I imnEine would be Ihe appear- 
ance which Ihe Neronion colosws 
piwented when Hiny saw it. Oddly 
enocEh ncithrr Cbrae not Eliironer 
(cf. Teihnol. iv, p. 325) comment, so 
&r M I am aware, on tbia inlereEling 
p»waHe 

8. lodloBTlt iDterliBe : cf. { 5. 
147. II. Dubio Avito. Tac 



5 48. tS. Hortemlua; the 


cele- 


bratcd orato 


and ait amateu 


r, re- 


peatedly men 


ioned by Pliny 


Tiii, 


111; ii. iro 


i«XT, 130, Sic 




ji. .phiDB 


tm : accoiding lo 


Pint. 


Apofi'ii"';"- 


Rbm. Cii. ii. i 


was 


silver, bul nccording to the 




author, Cie. 


vii, J, it was of 


vory. 


See Addenda. 









C. PUNII SECUNDI NAT. HIST. XXXIV 

C. Cestius consularis signum, quod secum etiam in proelJo 
habuit. Alcxandri quoquc Magni tabernaculum sustiaere 
traduntur solitac statuae, ex quibus duae ante Martis Ultoris 
acdem dicatae sunt, totidetn ante regiam, 

48 Minoribus simulacris signisquc innumera prope artificums 
multitude nobilitata est, ante omnis tamen Phidias Atheni- 
ensis love Olympio facto ex ebore quidcm et auro, sed et 
ex aere signa fecit, floruit autcm olympiade LXXXIII.cir- 
citer CCC urbis nostrae annum, quo eodcm tempore aemuli 
eius fuere Alcamcnes, Critias, Nesiotes, Hegias, et deinde is 
olympiade LXXXVII Hagelades, Gallon, Gorgias Lacon, 
rursus LXXXX Polyclitus, Phradmon, Myron, Pythagoras, 

60 Scopas, Perellus. ex his Polyclitus discipulos habuit 

7. Olympiae omHts fratler Bamb,, DilJifsen. I 



1. COeitina. Tac. Mjf.v, 10- 

ooDBUlorii Blgnum : where Fioh- 
ner {^Rkiin. Mus., :S9i, p. 191) 
proposes constdaris {laris) iigmiwt. 
But Pliny is concenicd meral)' with 
proving what store w&s laid by Coiin- 
llii4n broDiei. and not with their 
snbjectt. If he specifies Neto's 
Amaioi), it is only becnose it bi.d 
become 1 familiar object. 

9. taberDOCulum: FFlny hsi here 
misundcnlood the Greek word vr^^ 
•^ lent Br cano|)y. The deseriplion 
in the original can only have been of 
the golden Nikni, which according to 
Diodoros {jtviii, j6) supported at 
each of its cotiien the canopy of the 
chariot npon which Alexander's corpse 
wa> borne to Alexandria ; Urlichi, 
CArtsi. p. 3:4. 

3. Hnrtia mtorlH : in the forciii 
of Augustus, dedicated B.C. 3. Jlloa. 



%. floroit- 4(>ui;(. 
olymp. LXXXIIX : probably 
dale of commencement of Parthenon. 



Then about Pheidiai 



s reprneDtalive 



c- (iv) I 



; Moc 



Ceilat, p. 

4. reglvn : doie to the temple 
of Vesta. 

{ 9.9. J. HiDoribuB, i, e. celessii 
tupradiclis. 

7. lore OljTnpio, k 54; xxxvi, 
III. 



are grouped — (ailing more precise his- 
torical information — other artists cou' 
nected with (he restoration of Athens 
after the Peraian wan and its snbse- 
qnent embellishment. The c^^op '^ 
the Tyranl-alayera, made by Kritiot and 
Nesiotci (arcbonship of AdcinuDloi 
B.C. 477, Marm. Par.), replaced ibe 
older gtDD[) by Anicnor, whidi hal 
been carried away by Xcnes {j 70). 
Hegias appears as conienpcnTy ot 
K. nnd N. (cf. Lncian, Khet. Pratt. 9); 
Alkamenei worked chiefly for Atbeu 
{Schrifig„tll. 8ii-8aj). The follow- 
ing groups likewise, when they can be 
determined at all, seem the result of 
similar uncritical com tnoa lions. As 
a rule the given Olympiad strictly 
refers only to the first aniit in cull 

olToitOT : i, e, more accurately, 306. 

9. aemuli ; the epithet is applied 
quite loosely, and means Utile more 
than ' of rival meiit' : so in xxKvi, 30, 
the fellow- workers of Skopai on the 
Mausoleion are called his atMuli; in 
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■which will be mentioned later on, and a little earlier Gaius 
Seatius, a consular, had a statue which he even took into 
battle. It is said too that the tent of Alexander the Great waa 
always supported by statues, of which two have been dedicated 
in front of the temple of Mars the Avenger, and two in front of 
the Regia. 

The number of artists whose reputation rests on images and 
statues of smaller size can hardly be counted. Pheidias of 
Athens, however, stands first of all with his Olympian Zeus. 
This was of ivory and gold, but he also worked in bronze. He 
flourished in the eighty-third Olympiad [448-445 B.C.], about 
three hundred years after the foundation of Rome. Of the same 
date were his rivals, Alkamenes, Kn'tios, Nesiotes, and Ifegias. 
In the eighty-seventh Olympiad [432-429 B.C.] came Nagelaidas, 
Kalian and the Laconian Gorgias, and in the ninetieth [420-417 
B.C.] Polykkitos, Pkradmon, Myron, Pythagoras, Skopas, 'rPtrellos. 



Ckronehz 



oC Zeui 



■, 64. iUiii 



; cf..lso 






It, Hkgeladei : a conlempomry 
of the Elder Kanacbo^: lluarijhcd circ, 
a. c. J15-48S, Robert, Mrd. March- 
PP- 39. 93- He is pUced in Ol. 87, 
because his Keiukles, 'A\<ff(D(oc (in 
Metile, Schol. Aristoph. Barpaxoi, 
504), tike ttie Apollo Ainikakos of 
KilvDis, Fang, i, 3, 4 (cC. Brnna, 
K. G. i, p. liG:, Vits coanecled ia [he 
popular imRnlnMion with the staying 
of the great Plague in the third year 
of the Peloponnesinn war — Ihe asso- 
ciation ariiiog of course from the 
epithet (Brunn, i, p. 69). The real 
OccasioD for Ihe dedication of the 
Herakles remains obscure ; cf. Robert, 
lot. lit.: Stadniczka, Ki/m. MUlh. v.. 
1887, p. 99, note 37 ; Wolteis, Alh. 
MUlh. ivi, igcji, p. iGo. The mention 
of Hagelaidai biingt with it that 
of bit con tempore ties, Corgias and 
Kallon. See Addenda. 

Oallon : It is uncertain whelhei the 
Eleian Kallon (Paua. y, 15,4-, 17, 
8 - /. C. B. 33). or bis more cele- 
brated Aiginetan namesake (/. G. B. 
J7i P»oi.ii, 3a, Si iii, 18,8), 



Oorglu: /. C.a. 36-C./. .rf. IT. 

tj.Polyolitm; S 55, possibly dated 
by the gold and ivory Hera, which 
be made for the new Heraion at 
Argoi. ai^cr the fire of B.C. 434. 
Together with Poljkleitosaregioaped. 
besides Phradmou (probably a real 
contemporary, Pant, vi, 8, :, below, 
% 53)1 Myron and Pythagoras, for no 
other reason, I imngine, than that, 
all three masters being celebrated for 
their statue* of athletrs, ihey fitled in 
better with him than with any other 
fifth-century artist foi whom a. date 
could be found. As a fact the best 
activity of Myron falls within Ihe first 
half of the century (Furtwiingler, 
Mastirpiicts, p. tBal, while Pytha- 
goras, as we know from his statues of 
athletes whole victories ranged from 
B.C. 48S-480, was considerably the 
older artist. 

13, 8oopa»; he appear* here by 
a singular anachronism : in xxxvi. 30, 
he is correctly dated from the Mauio- 
leion at Halikamassos. The error is 



ing (with Klein and Robert cf. Areh. 
Mdrchen, p. 46) an elder Skopai. 



Allium, Asopodorum, Alexini,Aristidem,Phryaonem,Dino- 
nem, Athenodorum, Demean Clilorium, Myron Lycium. 
LXXXXV olympiade floruere Naucydcs. Dinomcnes, 
Canachus, Patrocius, centcsima secunda Polycles, Cephi- 
sodotus, Leuchares, Hypatodorus, CIIII Praxiteles, Eu-s 
Bi phranor, centesima septima Action, Theriniachus. CXIII 
Lysippus fuit, cum et Alexander Magnus, item Lysistratus 
frater eius, Sthenis, Euphron, Sofocles, Sostratus, Ion, 

I. Argiom AsDpodoraro DeSUJitH. Phryiionetn Dinooem omtus fratUr 
Bomb., [DinoDcm] Ditlcfsin. 8. Sofudes] cetii. Lecuiy in Ituckr. Ct. 

JiiUA.ioyf. 384; fades i9am*. : ides J!uc., forj. ; Eudes/an, Delltftiit. 

I GO. T, Aaopodorum : a la.ter 
irti&t [baa tbE Asopodoros who worked 
OD Ihe balhron ot Proxileles of Kania- 
rina ot Olympiii \1.G.B. 30). See Add. 

Alezim : if idenlicai wilh the 
father of Kaathnios of Sikyon io \ S5 
(Ihe pupil of EulydiideB ; Paus. v:, 
3, 6}, he mu^t have been B popil of 
Polykleitos ]I. Hi£ insettioa here 
would be due to an error of Pliaj. 

1. AcheDodorum, Demean : men- 
(ioned togclhct, PaU5. », 9, J, a; «□!■ 
ployed oa the Lakedaimoniaii votive 
offeiicg set up nl Dclphoi_in cominc- 
moralionof AigoBpolamoi Jb.c.^os). 

L;oluni: u his lather appears in 
the Eame Olympiad with Polykldtos, 
be is placed in Ihc 01. of the fods of 
Polykleitos; but he was already B 
flourishing artist in B.C. 446, ilLoiling 
(AfATisr, 18S9, p. 181 is right in 
referring the itatpci ofhorsemcQ (Pans, 
i, ai, 4), on whose basis his rignalurc 
occnrs, lo (he expeditioa of Perikles 
to Euboio. 

3. NRUoydea: { go, son of Patro- 
kles (/. G. B. 86), and brother of 
Baidalos of Sikyon, Pans, vi, 34 ; 
/. G. B. 88-89. On >i's relation 
to the older Polykleilos, next lo 
whose statue of Hera at ArgoB had 
stood a Hebe by Naukjdea, Paus. 
ii. 17, 4 (Ibe two statots on coins of 
Argos,P. Gardner.A'Bm.CiBHm.I, xv), 
ICC Fuitwkiigler, Maittrfiecii, p. aj6, 
and cf. Robert, Arch, March, p. 104 ff. 



k 



4. Cnnaohua, i.e. the yomigeT: 
a Sikyonian and a pupil of Polyklelln 
[Pans, vi, 13, 7). His chronology, 
like that of Palrokles, is determined 
by the fact Chat be worked od Ihe 
vouve ofiering of Aigospotamoi tPani. 
». 9, 7). 

Folyclea : ( go. 

Oepbliodotua : father of Pmi- 
ldes7 (Brunn.A' (7.1. p. 369) oreldcz 
brother? (Furtwangler, jVoiter^ucfi, 
p. J95). His chronology aecmt de- 
teimined by his Eireae holding the 
infiuit PlonioE, which should probably 
be dated shortly after B.C. 37J 'to 
correspond with the iastilution of the 
■□noal offering (o Eirene consequent 
on the victories of Timolheus' (Fnrt- 
waugler, lee. til.). 

5. Iienobares — Leocbires. Cf. 
Leuljcbides = Lcotychides in Hero- 
dotos. For his works, see below, 79 
and Exxvi, 30. The extant dales for 
his activity are comprised between 
{a) a period previous to the banish- 
ment of Timotbeus in B.C. 355, for 
whom he made a statue of Isokratcs 
(Heliodoros af. Pi. Plut. Vila X 
Oral. Isecr. 17), and \_b'j the year in the 
reign of Alexander, when, in conjunc- 
tion with Lysippos, he made Alex- 
ander's Lion Hunt (below on { 64). 

Hypatodorus : he is possibly 
identical with Ihe II. who. in con- 
joQction with another anist Soslratoi, 



J 
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The roUowirg were pupils of Po)yk!eitos, Argeios, Asapodoros, 60 
Alexis, ArisUidcs, tPhrynon, ^Dtinon, Athetiodoros, and Dtmeas of 
Kleitor. Myron was the master of Lykios. In the ninety-fifth 
Olympiad [400-397 B.C.] Naukydts flourished, with Sei'nomenes, 
Kanackos, and Patroklos ; in the hundred and second [372-369 
B.c], Polykles, Kephisodotos, Leuchares, Hypatodoros ; in the hun- 
dred and fourth [364-361 B.C.], Praxiteles and Euphranor ; in 
the hundred and seventh [352-3498.0.], Aeiion and \Therimachos. 
Lysippos lived in the hundred and thirteenth [328-325 b.c], in 61 
the days of Alexander the Great ; so also did his brother Lysi- 
stratos, as well as Sthennis, \Euphron, Soplwkles, Sostralos, f/oit, 



made for theArkadlui Aliphcra (pie- 
vioDB to B.C. 371, see Brann, AT. G. ii, 
p. 2<)5) a. bronie Athena, Fans, viii, 16, 
S; Polyb, iv,78. He niuil however be 
a distinct person si ily from the Hypato- 
doros vrbo, with his colleagnc Aristo- 
gciloD. made for a ccitnin Orcbo- 
meniui the monumenl of which the 
iascribed basis is still extant (/. G. B. 
loij. The archaic style of the epj- 
gcapby (KirchholT, Sliidien, 4th cd., 
p. 141, note i) compels us to (ullonr 
Btobcit {Hentus, nxr. i8yo, p. 411 ff., 
and /Jail. iyiHckelmatmsfr. xiuX, 
iSgj, p.4ff.} inrefemog the artists to 
the early pan of the liflb ceDtury. To 
this date accordbgly wc must alio refer 
Ihelr groDp set Dp at Delphoi by the 
Argives, whatever view we miy lake 
of the dale of I he Attico-Aigive 
victory at Oinoe which the group 
com me in orated, or was sapposed to 
commemo.ale Pars, i, 10, 3 C«e espe- 
cially Rot>crt. //. cc. . and Fuit 
Masterfietts , p. 41). 

PtaxiMlsB : daleil with i 
to his activity in Miutiaeii 
viii, 9, I), the third year of 01. 104 
(b. c. 46)] being the date of the greet 
battle (Furtw angler, Plinius, p. 31), 

EuphrBDor : although he ap- 
pear* here as a scalplor (S 77I, the 
cine to his date is afforded by his 
painting, in the Stoa of ZeusElvutherios 
at Athens (Paus. 1. 3, 4), of the cavalry 
it that preceded the ttattle 



«(<,»< 



ri protlium, X 



of Man 
rag). 

6. Aetion, Thar. : Action beine 
only knowa as a painler (xxiv, 78), 
and Theritnachos being iioknown ex- 
cept for this passage and xxxv, JB, 
it is reasonable to snppose with 
Kurtivangler (/ot. lii.) that the whole 
passage, centesima , . . Tkirimaihui, 
has been interpolated fiom uxv, ;8. 

S Gl. 7. IiyslppUB \ his iHfxii is 
determined by the central Olympiad 
of the reign of Alexander. (Loewy, 
Unicrsuih. p. 64.) 

Iiyaiatratus, xsxv, 153. 

Stbenia of Olynthos, inf. \ go. 



<i. I.G.i 



z lea 



that he 



ingler, 

:fer< 

. (Pan 



was a fellow-worker of Leodiares; and 
(toml.G.B. 103' [ef. on/. C, 5.541, 
p. 3;o) that he was still active in the 
reign of Lysimachos {B. c, 306-J81). 

Sofoolsa : Loewy's reading 11 
made practically certain by Bulle's 
observation {0/ymfia, Bd. ii, p. 156) 
that the bases from the statues of 
riders by Sophokles at Olympla 
(/. G. B. iJ3-tJ5) closely resemble, 
in form and profile, the basis (/. G. B. 
103 ■) of Slheiinis from the Amphia- 
rcion at Oropos. This near connexion 
of the two artists eiploios the place 
assigned to IheiD in the Plinian chrono- 
logy. 

Soatntug : probably identical with 
the So^tratOE, son of Euphnnoi, 



l.G.l 



105. 



F 

t Si 
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Silanion — in hoc mirabile quod nullo doctore nobilis fbit, 
ipse discipulum habuit Zeuxiaden— CXXI Eutychides, 
Euthycrates.Laippus. Cephisodotiis,Titiiarchiis,Pyromachns. 

53 cessavit deinde ars, ac rursus olympiade CLVI revixit, cum 
fuere longe quidem infra praedictos, probati tamen, Antaeus,S 
Callistratus. Potycles Alhenaeus, Callixcnus, Pythocles, 

53 Pythias, Timocles, ita distinctis celeberrimorum aetatibus 
insignes raptim transcurram reliqua multitudine passim 
dispersa. venere autem et in certamen laiidatissimi, quam- 
quam divcrsis aetatibus geniti, quoniam feccrant Amazonas, 
quae cum in templo Dianae Ephesiae dicarcntur, placuit J 
eligi probatissimam ipsorum artificum qui praesentcs erant 
iudicio, cum apparuit earn esse quam onines sccundam a sua 
quisque iudicassent. haec est Polycliti, proxima ab ea Phidiae, 

84 tertia Cresilae, quarta Cydonis, quinta Phradmonis. Phidias' 



'. -4. 5 



1. Biluiion : from Paas. 
we learn Ihnl he made a > 
Satyroi of E1i», who appears as winner 
of a daubte victor]' in a catalogue of 
ihe Amphiaraia {C I. G. S. 414). 
According (□ a conjecture of J. Dela- 
mane {Rai. dt Phil, xviii, p. 161 sqg.) 
Ihif catalogue belongs to the same 
period a> C.I. G.S. 4153 (nnderarch- 
ooship of Niketas B.C. 333-0. and 
C. 1. G. S. 4354 (archonship of Kephi- 
lophon B.C. 339-8). It would thus 
appear that Ihe date assigned by Pliny 
to SeilanioQ is correct. For his works, 
cf. below, § S I . See Addenda. 

ntillo doctore, 1. e. his tchool dia- 
dochy had been lost ; cf. the Bimilnr 
caie of Ly^ippos. Introd, p. xlvii fT. 

2. Zetixiaden r known from one 
ofthe Hattei inscriptions [/. G. B. 483- 
485) ai sculptor of a statue of Hypc- 
leides (d. B.C. jai). See Addenda. 

EutTohides : below, \ 78 ; uxv. 
141. The date assigned lo him by 
Fliny coincides approximately with 
the restoration of Anliocheia by Se- 
leukoi.Ol. 119, 3 -B.C. 301. For iTie 
new city £. made an allegutical figure 
of Tyche supportrd on the rivcr-Eod 
Oronlu — a work of which a copy has 



EorviTed in the exquisite statue in ihC 
Vatican, Helbig, Class. Ant. .176. 

3. Bnth j-cratei : { 66. Laifpm 
(ibid.) = the Daippos of Pana. »i, tl, 
6; 16, 5. The name ii correetlf 
given below, t 87, Either Pliny in 
transcribing from Ibe Greek mistMA 
& for A. or he is qnoting from a Latin 
author who had already been gtdltf 
of Ihe blunder. 

OephisodotnB, Timarohiu • tOM 
of Praxiteles, Vil. X Oral. Lyturg. 
3S. Tbe fact that tbcy made a slitde 
of Menander (Pans, i, 11, i, /. C. B.- 
w% = C.LA. ii. 1370), who died 
B.C. jgi, shows that they weM 
older than the sons of Lytippoc 
After the great masters, Iheir pupili 
are lamped togeiherwilhontany ariol 
chronologioil order (cf. FurlBlingler, 
Alailerfiitiis. p. 309). 

Pyromachua: there appear tl> 
have been sereral artists of that nnm^ 
see below on ( 80, j 84 ; x\xi. 146. 

§ 63. 4. oaasavit delnda kra : 
mnriti the end, not of a petiod o(art« 
but of Pliny's main Greek authority 
(cf. the similar break in the acconitt 
of the Pointers, ixiv, 13s), Bruren, 
A'. G. i, p. 504 f. Between B. c. 198 



and Sei/aniiyn. It is remarkable that Sei/am'on owed nothing to 
the instruction of any master; his own pupil was Zeitxiades. In 
the hundred and twenty-first Olympiad [b. c. 296-293] came 
Eutyehidei, Eulhykrales, Laippos, Kephisodotos, Timarchos, and 
Pyromachos. A period of stagnation followed, and again a revival 62 
in the hundred and fifty-sixth Olympiad [b.c. 156-153], the age of 
\Anlaios, Kallistratos, Polykks of Athens, -^ Kallixenos, \PyihokIes, 
\Pytkias and Tmokks, artists of merit, but still far below those ' 

already mentioned. 

Having given the dates of the most celebrated artists, I shall ^ 
touch briefly on the great names, and group the others under man 
various heads. The most famous artists, although born at someA™""^ 
distance of time from each other, still came into competition, since AmaviHt 
each had made a statue of an Amazon, to be dedicated in ^^^^^-""^x 
temple of Artemis at Ephesos, when it was decided that the priie 
should be awarded to the one which the artists themselves, who 
were on the spot, declared to be the best. Tliis proved to be the 
statue which each artist placed second to his own, namely that of 
Polykleitos; the statue of Pheidias was second, that of Kresilas 
third, Kydon's fourth, and Phradmon's fifth. 

Besides his Olympian Zeus, a work which has no rival, Pheidias 54 



»nd the ' rPvlTal ' in n. c. 156 came 
the great school of Peiginnon, which 
Pliny omits In his chronological table, 
bnt which he mentioDS below. \ 84. 
The rtvixil in B. c. 156 appears con- 
neclcd with the family of Polykles, 
father of Timoklcs aod Timirchiiles 
(below, ( gj ; iiitI, 31;), and grand- 
blho- of Folykles II and of Diony^ios, 
who made the slatues for Ihe temples 
of Juno and Jupiter erected by Q. 
Metellns Mscrdonicns, B.C. 149, cf. 
Gurlitt, Pausanias, p. 361 if, [ Locwy, 
l.C.B.^ 177. 

6. OoUiatratua : perhaps iden- 
tical with the artist mentioned, Tntian 
p. 36, 14, Ed. Schwatti {Bnmn, K. G. 
i, p. 53S)- 

f 63. 9. Quamquam . . . Ksniti: 
by which Pliny attempts to reconcile 
his chronology (where Polykleitos ii 
placed twenty-eight years after Phei- 
dias) with the slory of the comptlilion. 

to. Amaionaa: since fooiAmiiDD 



types, distinct in conception, but with 
exleranl resemblances of type and drtls 
have been identified (Furtwangler, 
Masltrpkets. p. uB fT.), the story of 
the competition contains a kernel of 
truth. Two of the estant statuary 
types can he traced hack to Kiesilaa 
and Polykleitos respectively, 

tl. placait . . . iudioaaaent : we 
have here in another garb the iden- 
tical anecdote told by Herod otos, vlii, 
I J3, Pint. Thimisl. xvii, of the allot- 
ting of the priie of valour after Salnmis. 

15. Creailae . . . Crdonia. In 
three out of the four extant inscriptions 
of his name, Ktesilas calls himself 
KuBwidTTji (/. G. B. 45-47 : for the in- 
scription recently funnd at Delphoi cf. 
Fartwangler, Maittrpiuts, p. 1 16) ; it 
ii evident that Pliny's Latin author 
in transcribltig from (he Greek forged 
oat of a form Kiitan', the oame of a 
afth artist (ct O. Jahn, Sachi. Btt. 
'850. P- J7). 
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■ praeter lovem Olympiiim quem nemo aeraulatur fecit ex 
I ebore aeque Minervam Athenis. quae est in Parthenone stans, 
I ex aere vcro praclcr Amazonem supra dictam Minervam 
I tarn eximiae pulchritudinis ut formae cognomen acceperiL 

I fecit ct cliduchum et aliam Minervam quam Romae Pauluss ■ 

I Aemilius ad aedem Fortunae Huiusce Diei dicavit, item duo | 

■ signa quae Catulus in eadcm aedc palliata et alterum I 
F colossicon nudum, primusquc artem toreuticen apeniisse fl 
I 86 alque denionstrassc merito iudicatur. Polyclitus Sicy- 

onius Hageladae discipulus diadumenum fecit mollitbr 
iuvenem centum talentis nobilitatum, idem et doryphorum 
viriliter puerum. fecit et qucm canona artifices vocaot linia- 
menta artis ex eo petcntcs veluti a lege quadam, solusque 
hominum artem ipsam fecisse artis opcre iudicatur, fecit 



\ 






i S4. I. lovem OlTinpiuin: 
Kxxvi, 18, where (he gokl-ivory 
JUiiierva is also describrd. 

3. Umerrftm . . . culchr. : i.e. 
the bronze Athena lurnamcd Che 
' Lemnin,' Fniis. i, 18. i ; I.ucian, 
tlcurit 4 ; fur extant copies of Che 
itatne, Furtwangler, Masterpteeei, pp. 
4 fT. ) see Add. 

■j. cUduohum : volive portrait 
■tatue of a priestess, same mbject by 
EupbiBDor, below % 78. Sf c Add. 

F. AemlUoa: probably on Che 
occasion of bis iriumpb after Pydna 
(B.C. 168). For the maEnifieenl 
•talues and wotks of an which he 
biought from Makedonia see Liv. 
il'i a '• 'hejr tilled 150 chariots 
which graced his Irinmph. Plat. Aem. 
Poult. 3j; cf. Veil. Pater. 1, 9. 

6, Vortuius Huiuaos Dlsi : «a 
Chc Palatine where was a Vicus 
huimie diti (Gilbert, iii, p. 411)1 
there was another temple of Fartuna 
H. D. in campe (see R. Peler ap. 
Roichcr, i, 1514. C. I. L. i, p. 198 T). 

7. OBtulua; i.e. the Elder, wbo 
DD the day of the bailie against the 
Cimbri cCfarD . . . ixaty;ait toi ^''T"" 
Kae>>fLatt<i T^v -rixti, ^fiipas iminj!. 
Plul. Mariut, a6: Plin. ivii, J. Whence 
Cstntnt obtained theie Pheidian worki 



Cf. Urlichi, Gf, 
Slalutn in Ktp. A'am, p. ^1. 

p&Uiata: i.e. po[ttaits(cf. the^a/- 
/iaii, XXXV, 136), while the eoUssms 
HuJiu presumably lEpresented 8 beio 
or local god; ct H. L, Urlich* io 
iVerk./. Klois. Fhilol. 1894, 488. 

altarum : the duo falUaia are 
to be considered ai one groap, 
apposition to aittrum. by 
1 o( X 



I 



< 34: 
laS; iix,9; xxxv, ;i. H. L. Urli.i» 
lai. cil. See Addenda to p. 3S 

8. primuaque aperuiwa 
criticism forms, togetber with cha. 
similar ciiticisins attaJied to Myioo, 
Poly k lei Cot, Pythagoras and Lyuppoi^ 
a consecutive ciHsn or sciieiaf aj 
intended to link with de&nite great 
names the saccessive steps in the 
developmeot ol bronic-caitlug. After 
Pheidias, the reputed discoverer of di 
possibilitcs of the act. each artiic ia.^ 
appraiKd in bis leUtion to lymmeit^ ■ 
the highest award falliug 10 Lyippc*, J 
Oito Jaho, KuHsturiAiiU oil /Y. p. J 
12S rr.; C. Koberl, jinh, Miirek.\ 
p. 38 ff. For the author of the verdict* 1 
cf. below on % 5C. lotcod, p. x> 

toreuticen; a term applied by J 
Pliny Co the whole of statuary ■ 
opposed to pielura (cf. xxxv, 77), I 



I 



made in ivory the Athena at Athens, which stands erect in the j4rtul 
Parthenon. In bronze, besides the Amazon already mentioned, ■^'/ 
he made an Athena of such passing beamy that she was sur- 
natned the Fair, He also made a Key-Bearer, or K^tiSoi^os, 
another Alhena which Aemilius Paullus dedicated at Rome in 
front of the temple of the Fortune of the Day, two draped 
statues dedicated by Catulus in the same temple, and a nude 
colossal statue. He is rightly held to have first revealed the 
capabilities of sculpture and indicated its methods. 

Polykleitos of Sikyon was a pupil of Hagelaidas. He made B5 
an athlete binding the diadem about his head, which was famous ^ 
for the sum of one hundred talents [£21,000 circ.] which it 
realized. This iiaSuiimns has been described as 'a man, yet 
a boy': the Sopv<p6,ios or spear-bearer as 'a boy, yet a man.' 
He also made the statue which sculptors call the 'canon,' 
referring to it as to a standard from which they can Icam the 
first rules of their art. He is the only man who is held to have 
embodied the principles of his art in a single work. He also made 



while Staiusria ars Ls, according to 
Lftlin ii«EC. reserved for bronie slalu- 
«r7icf. t 3S;§65;miv, I56;iinvi, 
IS. 37- 

f BS. 9. Sioroniui : by Pinto 
il^elag. p. 311 C) Pol. is called 
'Alr,uot; cf. also I.G.B. 91 ; Furt- 
ningler, Maititpiica, p. 1.S5 ff. It 
Is Dalaral that a coafusion as (o 
the eiact pliicc of his birth should 
have tttisen, as his family appear to 
hav« migrated from Aigos lo Sikyoo 
(/. G. B. 89). 

10. Hftg. diiolpuliu : this is chro- 
nologically impossible — ihe aalivity 
of Higetaidas leachint; badt as far as 
OL6s = ii.c S'o- that of PolykWlos 
as low down as Ol. 90 — B.C. 430 
(above, { 49), Robert, Arch. Atarihcn, 
p. 91 ff. Ily a loose jnxlaposifion the 
Eiealcst Aigive master in the fiflb 
century is made into the popil of Ihe 
greatesl Aifiive masler in Ihe si»lh, 

diadumoniim . . , puerum ; 
the neat anlilhesis poirls 10 an epi- 
gram as the lonrce of this statement, 
Dilthey, Rkcin. Mut. ixvi, p. ago. 



The Doryphoros represented an 
Klblete carrying iiii pslai^ittc javelin. 
Tbcmost complete copy of the DiadoE- 
menos is' the VaLoD stalue {_Br. Mtu. 
Cat. i, 500) ; of Ihe Doryphoros tbe 
stalne in Naples ;Collignon, Sculfttire 
Cricque. i, pi. lii). See Addentla. 

II. aentum talentls ; cf. vii, 136, 
where the same price is piid by 
Altalos for a picture by Aristeides of 
Thebci. Intiud. p. kxxiv. 

11. et guBm oonona: Ibe'canon' 
was, however, identical with the 
Doryphoios i»ce tbe passages Sckrift- 
qutU.^ll^.). It enoneously appears 
here as a separate atitne, the comment 
on the Duiyphoros qua canon being, 
ai Furtwangler, Mailerfieiei, p. 119, 
note 4, delected, taken fiom a different 
source to what precedes; cf. Miinier, 
Hirmts, III, 1895, p. 530, note 1. 

14. attem Ipiam feciaae : ap- 
parently an allusion to the treatise 
on art by Polykleitos, called ihe 
Canon. What Pliny stales in 
epigtammalic foim is told more 
plainly by Galcnos npi rair 'Inocp. 




et destringentem se et nudum telo incessentem duosque 
pueros item nudos talis ludentes qui vocantur astragali- 
zontes et sunt in Titi imperatoris atrio — hex: opere nullum 

Be absolutius pleriqiie iudicant — item Mercurium qui fuit Lysi- 
macheae, Hcrculem qui Romae, hagetera arma sumcntcm,] 
Artemonaqui pcriphoretos appellatus est. hie consummasse 
hanc scienliam iudicatur et toreuticen sic erudisse ut Phidias 
apcniisse. proprium eius est uno crure ut insisterent signa 
excogitasse. quadrata tamen esse ea ait Varro et paene ad 

67 unum excmplum, Myroncm Eleuthcris natum Hageladaeet 
ipsum discipulum bucula maxime nobilitavit celebratis ver- 
sibus laudata, quando alietio picrique ingcnio magis quam 
suo commendantur, fecit et canem et discobolon et Perseum 

I. Itlo] Beandarf in CesammelU Slml. lur Kunslgisck. Fatukr. fur A. 
Sfringtr, 1^85, /(^. 160 ; tslo leJd. Ditltfsen. 3. vidi Addenda. 
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mi nAar. iv^li. S ; tfif rif Ki^r 
tufit&aiotot^ ^fuovpyrivat dtdptdyra 
Kari j-i toS Xiyov vpoarAffurra nai 

ef. XXXV, 74 (Timanlhes) JriMxi/ tl 
ktrea . . . arttm ifiatn mupUxvs 
viros pingeudi. latrod, p. kU. 

t. deslrlngentem as: i.e. an 

tolo iiioea«8iiteni : Furtwiirglcr 
I^Maslcrpitccs, p. 249) compare! Ovid, 
Mttam. 14, 40] soiviiqui pantnt 
inteaert ttlii. See also Woclillin, 
in ArckivfUr Lai. Ltxicagr. ii, 1894, 
p. 1:9 fT. Addenda. 

1. KstragftliBDntsB : [possibly for 
■ Totire or firave monument, Wach. 
f. /Claii. Pkil. 1895, 548. For a 
kindred subject on a Romui SBiko- 
phagos, see ilelbig, Class. Ant. 97. 
— H. L. U.] See Add. id p. 42, 5. 

3. et aunt . . . atrio : ibis addition 
concemiog itie KomiLn locality of the 
aslmgaliionlei U loosely co-oriii Dated 
to the Diiin Bcconnt; cf. Oehmtdien, 
flm.SludifU.p. iig. Introd.p.»xivii. 

{66. 4. fiilt: before the destruc- 
tiuD of Lyaimichea by the TiuadaDa in 
01.itf.4-B.c.i<)7(Liv.xxxiii,i8.ii). 

ZijaimMihGaB : built B.C. 309 bj 



Lysimachos in the Thradan Cba- 
sonncse. Where the slatae had pre- 
viously stood is not kuown. 

5. hagetera: the Doric fona 
points 10 a metricnl epigram whidi 
was doubtless insctibed on the bui* 
of the statDe ; cf. H. L. Uriichs [ft 
IVach./. Klass. Phil. 1894, p 1199 S. 

6. Artemona ; according ta 
Ephorosto/. Pint /Vr.17), A.wua«, 
engineer who directed tbc blodcading 
works daring tbe sie£e of StnuM bf 
Pcrikles. Owing to bis lamcnels, Iw'' 
was carried about in a litter, wbcnM 
he received the iDmamc PeripboreMk 
Fluurch adds, however, ibal tbc sloqr 
was confuted byHetakleidesof PontOi^ 
who showed Irom Anakreoo [/£, 
Beigk, PBclat lyr. lii, p. 261, Ffc< 
11-46, where see Dote), that AlL 
Periphorelos lt\-ed long before tl» 
Samian war. It is evident that lhei# 
was conlaminatio between the t*»' 
namesakes, the engineer bccomiiy 
credited with the suiuame of tiM 
notorious volnptoary, while the itoiy 
of the lameness was invented to ac- 
count foi it. Addenda. 

7. hana ■oiactiam : harks badk 
to i St Phidias . . . frimus arttM 
Imuiiam aptruiist. 
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an athlete scraping himself, a nude figure advancing with a weapon, 

and two boys, also nude, playing with knucklebones, who are known 

as the aaT,,ay,Ai(ovTrs [dice-playets], and are now in the Hal! of the 

Emperor Titus. Many people think that the faultless execution 

of this work has never been surpassed. Other works of his are 56 

a Hermes, which was at Lysimacheia ; a Herakles at Rome; 

a captain or dyTrijp putting on his armour ; and finally a portrait 

of Arlemon, known by the name of n«p<0iJ(jr)Tnc or ' Man in the 

litter.' He is considered to have brought the scientific knowledge 

of statuary to perfection, and to have systematiiied the art of 

which Pheidias liad revealed the possibilities. It was his peculiar 

characteristic to represent his figures resting their weight on one 

leg ; Varro however says that they are square and almost exactly 

after the same type. ■ 

Myron was born at Eleutherai, and was also a pupil of 67 
Hagelaidas. He is best known by his heifer, thanks to the well- £^J)%'^| 
known verses written upon it, for people very generally owe 
iheir reputation to the talent of others, rather than their own. 
He abo made a dog, and a Sii/rr<.j9^Xo(, or athlete burling the 
disk, a Perseus, sawyers, a Satyr gazing willi wonder at the 



S. nuo oroTS at insisterent ; 

implies a shifling of the weight frnni 
one leg to the other in the net of 
Wftlkiug, and tbeiefute accurately 
deioibea ihe favouHtc Polykleilan 
attitude of ' arrested lootioo,' Mad 
the figure been represented Bt rest 
with its whole weight on one leg, the 
expression used mast have beeo uni 
cruri insiH., Michaelis, Anit. d. Insl. 
iSyg, p. 39 (cf. J. Langc, frcm- 
itilRitg, p. 466). 

9. qoadr&tft . . . aiC Varro : ihc 
ncnlioa of Varro shows that the 
criticism of Polykleiloi and conse- 
qnently the kindred criiicisms of the 
remaining fonr artists were derived 
from bitn, though Varro himself was of 
course drawing directly or indirectly 
bxaa a Creek author, whom we now 
know 14 have been Xenokrates of 
Sikyon (j 83), Introd. p, xvi ff. 

ttuadratB = Tir^-fiaia, cf. Plato, 
Prelag. 344 0. 

i 67. 10. IitTronaiii . . . H>sa- 



lada«: the pupilibip can neither be 
proved nor disproved; possibly, how- 
ever, Ihe tradition only arose from a 
general likened between the early 
works of Myron and those uf Hage- 
Furtwangler, Masltrpiiets, 



p. li. 



p. 196. ImrD- 

Bleutbsrla : on the frontier 
between lioeotia and Attica (cf. 

II. biioala: Ihe heifer (donbtless 
a votive offering) had originally stood 
in Athens, Cic. ^irr. II. iv, 60, i 135. 
Later It was tninarerred to RoiDC, 
wliere Prokopios {Bill. Golh. iv, al) 
saw it in the Ferurn Patii. — No leu 
than thirty-eight of the epi;;ra[n5 
alluded lo are extant (collected in 
Ovcrbeck, Schri/iquell. Sjo-SM). 

13. oanem : rotive-offering, cf. 
Anth. Pal. vi, 1 75 ; 1 76. The liil of 
works dovm lo Dilfh. ftalatAlim is 
alphabetic (I'etersen, A. Z. xxaviil. 



1880, F 



n)- 



diaoobolon: the best copy : 




C. PUmi SECUNDI NAT. 

et pristas et Satyrum admirantem tibias et Minen-am, 
Delphicos pentathlos, pancratiastas, Hcrculcm qui est apud 
circum maximum io aede Pompci Magni. fccisse et cicadae 
monumciitum ac iocustae carminibus suis Erinna significat 

58 fecit et Apollincm qucm ab triumviro Antonio sublatum f ' 
restituit Ephesiis divus Augustus admonitus in quietc; 
primus hie multiplicassc veritatcm vidctur, numerosior in 
arte quam Polyclitus et in symmetria diligentior, et ipse 
tamen corporum tenus curiosus animi sensus non expressisse, 
capillum quoquc et pubem non emendatius fecissc quam lo 

Sfi rudis antiquitas instituisset. vidt eum Pythagoras Re- 
ginus ex Italia pancratiastc Delphis posito ; eodem vidt 
et Leontiscum ; fecit et stadiodromon Astylonqui Olympiae 
ostenditur et Libyn, puerum tenentem tabellam eodem toco I 
et mala ferentem nudum, Syracusis autem claudtcantem, is | 
14. loco, et DtlUfsen. l 

1, 5 : aiits . . . IfemiSi I 



in I'llaiio LancellotCi (CollieiiDii, 
Sculpture Grecque, i, pi. xi). 

Fenenm: presumiiblj identical 
with the Perseus by Myron on the 
Aliropolis (Paus. i, Jj, 7). 

[. priitM : DJe-inmpiui was the 
lirst lo give the tme mnaing of Ihc 
word ; Fortwangler, Domavsiiihtr, 
p. 89, note JO, correctly eiplaitied 
the curious subject asavoiive oiTiring; 
cf. H. L. Urlichs in Wock. /. Klass. 
I'kit. 189,1, p. 130 f. See Addend*. 
a&tjTuin . . . «t Uinet^Bm — 
Pang, i, 14, t ; Collignon, Sculpture 
Grecque, i, p. 465 t Pcteraen, he. 
eit,, ihowed that the two must be- 
considered as one group owing lo the 
alphabetical enumeration noted nboTe. 
3. Id Bad a Pomp el Magni : 
thie new temple of H. was presom- 
ahly near to the ara maxima in the 
/arc huario, the chief centre of the 
hero"! worship (Gilbert iij, p. 4J4 ; 
cf. H. Peter ap. Roscher i, 1518 ; cf. 
above on S J3 ; xnjiv, 19). Pompeius 
had probably dedicated it on the 

and brought the Heiskle! from Asia 
Minor (cf. Urlichs, Christ, p. 139). 



PtMpeiani. 
4. SriDDB: Hardonin C>^S) Ix^ 

already detected that this ridiculoni 





eenMupii-and the maid 


jiM«pi.for 




loin the poetess Eiiana 


must h»Te 




i.len an .(egy similar 


Co the a- 




I one by Anytc (^h/A. 


vii. ,90). 
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Tim-tt iailr rifiBw imla Hvpii. 
i 66. 5. mblstum T«stitnlt: cf. 

Jifon. Aire, (xiiv) iv, 49-'5l ; /n 
templii amnium civi/alium prvointiat 
Aiiat victor ornaminla repeiui. fuat 
spoliiUis temftis ii cum quo Aellum 
gciseramprivatimpoucderal. Momm- 
scn, Kes Gestae, p. 95 f. Miinicr, 
up, cit. p. 545. suspects the Ephedan 
story of being a lieublelle of Angustas' 
restoraiioa of Myroninn works lo 
Sanioi, recoanled Strabo idT, r, 14. 

7. maltfpliouae -veritbtsm : ex- 
ploined by Hmnn (A". (7. i, p. 151) lo 
mean that Myron ' widened the range 
of tepresentalion in art. inasmuch ai 
he laid hold on muments disclosed by 
attentiTC observation of nature, botoiil 
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pipes and Alhena, winners in the five contests at Delphoi, 
pankratiasts, and the Herakles which is near ihe great Circus 
in the temple of the great Pompeius, A poem by Erinna also tells 
us that he made the monument of a cicada and a locust ; he also SS 
made the Apollo which was taken from the Ephesians by the 
triumvir Antonius, and restored to ihem by the god Augustus, in 
obedience to a dream. He was apparently the first lo multiply 
truth i he was more productive than Polykleitos, and a more 
diligent observer of symmetry. Siill he too only cared for the 
physical form, and did not express the sensations of the mind, 
and his treatment of the hair of the head and of the pubes con- 
tinued to betray an archaic want of skill. 

Pythagoras of Rhegion in Italy surpassed Myron with the^o 
pankratiast placed at Delphoi ; with the same statue he also sur- ^'^^ 
passed Leontiskos. He further made the statues of the runner 
Astylos and of a Libyan, which are to be seen at 01ym])ia ; for the 
same place he made the boy holding a tablet, and a nude male 
figure bearing apples. At Syracuse is a statue by him of a man 



o/RU^ 



ntiliied belbie.' A slriking cinniple 
of coune is Ihc Diskobolos. represented 
in the act of barling the dUk. 

muneroslor: cf. nnv, 130, dili- 
getilior guam numeiiistor ; ibid. % 13S 
tmmtresajHt tabula {numeresus in 
Pllay alwajs of number ; cf. vli, 101, 
■ 43; X, 176 numtratu>ra in fttu; 
lY, 8. «nd often.— H. L. U.]. 

q. ftolml aenauB ; the translation 
gi»cn above is Uam Pater, CrteJi 
Studies, p. 301. 

} B9. 1 3. eodem . . . Zieontisoum : 
l«ontisko5 wa3 a winner both in the 
Pythian and Olympic games, whose 
portrait WM made by Pythagoras 
(PaDS. *i, 4, 3), He Rgures here 
ai an artist, doubtless through mis- 
undentanding of some Creek aen- 

AimlBico*, i. e. ' he conquered, both 
when be made the pankratiast and 
when he made the Leontiskos" 
(Urlichs, Hhiin. Mus. 1S89, p. 361). 

13. Ajitylon: Paus. vi. 13, 1. 

qui Olympiae oalenditUT : 
belongs lo Lili^ ai well u 10 



Astylon. In the f'lUowing sentence, 
likewise, toiiem loco belongs to both 
pHirnm and mala fercnlim nudum ; 
cf. the analogous conitruction inxxxiii, 
S mHrritia ex ladim Itlltirt il cry- 
ilaliHa efadimai. (H. L. UrUchs in 
Corlilz. VerhanH. p. 330.) 

14. Iiibrn, i. cMnaseasof Kyrene. 
Pans, vi, 13,7; 18, i. 

puerum . . , labellBm : pro- 
bably an iconic '"ttluaav, Reisch, 
Weihguclunki, p. 44. The slalue 
may be identical with thai of the boy 
I'ictor Prololaos, Pans, vi, 6, i ; cf, 
H. L. Urlichs, /«. rii. S:e Addenda. 

If. mala rersntem : cf the statue 
of Tbcognetoi, who carried irtruot r^t 
7' iijtipov xui /(Kit Kflprjj', Piiua. vi, 
9, 1, Pytbagoraa's statue of Eutby- 
mo! f/, G. B. 19, Pans, vi, 6, 4-6) is 
mentioned in Bk, vii, 151. 

clandioantem ; the identifica- 
tion of this statue with a wounded 
PhiloktefesisdueloGronovIu9(Bliim- 
ner, Cemm. it Lissing's Laohoon, 
p, 508 f, ). The following words 
cuius . . . videnlur are evidently epi- 
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cuius ulcCTis dolorem sentire eliam spectantes videntur, item 
Apollinem serpenteraque eius sagittis configi, citharoedum, 
qui Dicaeus appellatus est, quod, cum Thebae ab Alexandre 
caperentur, aurum a fugiente conditum sinu eius celatum 
esset. hie primus nervos et venas expressit capiliuaique f . 

aodiligentius. fuit et alius Pythagoras Samius, initio pictor, 
cuius signa ad aedem Fortunae Huiusce Diei septera 
nuda et senis unum laudata sunt, hie supra dicto £ide 
quoque indiscreta similis fuisse traditur, Regini autem 

«i discipulus et fiiius sororis fuisse Sostratus. Lysippum w 
Sicyonium Duris negat uUius fuisse diseipulum, sed primo 
aerarium fabrum audendi rationem cepisse pictoris Eupompi 
responso, eum enim interrogatum, quem sequerettir ante- 
cedcntium.dixisse monstrata hominum multitudine natuiam 

83 ipsam imilandam esse, non artificem. pliirima ex omnibus i{ 
signa fecit, ut diximus, fecundissimaeartis, inter quae destrin- 
gentem sc quem M. Agrippa ante Thermas suas dicavit 
mire gratum Tiberio principi. non quivit temperare sibi in 
eo, quamquam imperiosus sui inter initia priiicipatus, trans- 



gram malic ; j4nlh. Plan, iv, iij, of 
a broDie Philokletes. seems to icfcr 
to the work of Pythngoras, the no- 
Diual OEDiB^ion of the nimc of the 
hero portrayed accounting for its 
omission by Pliny (cf. BniEn. K. C. i, 
P- '34)- 

I. conflgl : for the coostmction 
cf. KXV, 144 {finxil) ab Oreste ma- 
trem tt Aegiithum inlirfiii. 

oltbaroedum: a Theban poet 
named Kleon. The JDicription OD his 
statue is quoted by Albenaios, i, 
p. 19 b, who adds the stoiy of tbe 
cold on the aBthorityof Polemon; cf. 
Preger, Inscriplionts, 140. 

J, hio primus nervoa : his rela- 
tion to tymmtlry is not given by 
Pliny. It i& pieserved however, 
by Diogenes Laertios viii, 46: si t\ 
yral . . . ixlpmrtaniiv 'Yrfpytar -jf 

^B/ioC la! evi'tiirplat JffTojelofloi, 
uai ^Aof ii'ipiavTavQiiv ^iHov 
(FarlwiinBlcr, Plmitis, p. 70). 



h 60. 6. fuit at aLiiu r in Pans. 

vi, 4, 3, Pythagoras is called frf^iiK, 
and immediately after |vi. 6, 4) be is 
named as ihe artist of the statue of 
Eulhymos. Now on the basis of tbe 
Eulhymos (/. G. B. aj) Pythagoras 
signs bimieir Xiifiai; it U dear 
therefore ihat Ihe Samiui uid tbe 
Rkegimts were one and tbe same per- 
son. He was probably among the 
Simians who migraled to Italy in 01. 
71 (Herod, vi, 33) andbecatocmbject* 
of Anauloi of Khegion (Loewy on 
/. G. B. l3^. He evidently aigtied 
sometimes with Ihe one soTnelimet 
with the other ethnic, a fact which 
misled some art historian into dividing 
him into two persons. A critic cor- 
rected this blunder and slated hii belief 
that Ihe two were idenlical. a lemark 
which would alToid the cine to Pliny'i 
ridiculous statement about the like- 
ness. It is noteworthy Ibat Diogenea 
{lot. cit.') is likewise guilty of dividiog 
tbe sculptor into two. 
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limping, the pain of whose ulcer even the spectators seem to feel. 
He also made an Apollo piercing a serpent with his arrows, and 
a man with a cithara, which hears the name of i'lKaiot [the Just], 
because when Thebes was taken by Alexander, a fugitive concealed b-c. jjj. 
some money in its bosom, where it remained safely hidden. He 
was the first to make the sinews and veins duly prominent, and 
to bestow greater pains on the hair. A second Pythagoras, 60 
a Samian, was a painter in early life. Near the temple of the 
Fortune of the Day are seven nude figures by him, and an 
old man, which are praised. According lo tradition his personal 
resemblance lo the other Pythagoras was so strong that the two 
could be mistaken ; it was the Rhegine Pythagoras, however, of 
whom Sostratos was the pupil and nephew. 

Duris declares that Lysippos of S iky on was no man's pupil ;fli 
thai he was originally a coppersmith, and was encouraged to ven- J",^Ih 
ture on a higher path by the words of Eupompos. That painter 
when asked which of the earlier artists he followed, pointed to 
a crowd of people, and replied that nature should be imitated 
and not any artisL Lysippos produced more works than any ea 
other artist, possessing, as I have said, a most prolific genius. 
Among them is the man scraping himself, which Marcus Agrippa 
dedicated in front of his baths. In this stalue the Emperor 
Tiberius took a marvellous delight, and though capable of self- 

6. Initio piotor: lo of Pheidiai Soslralus see Miinier, Hirmcs, 1895, 
raT, 54- P- .^33- 

7. tA ftedem Fortunas H. S. : { 61. 11. negat ulllus fulase disol- 
above { 54 ; it Kcms <o hare coa- polum : in other woids the Dame of 
Uined B ml Museum ; the stfUm his mastei was lost, cr. Seilioioo 
tigtia need not have fonned a group, above | 51, Prologenes in i«i», lol, 
but were seven athlete stalscs, col- u. plotocla Bupompi : xxxr, 75, 
Icctcd together itilo one place for the among (be aajuaUs il anmili of 
Gi^t lime at Kome. To these was Zemia. On chionologica! grounds 
added (be portrait of an old man by ibere is nothing to prevent Eupotnpot 
the same arliit (cf. H, L. Utlichs in as an old man from having known the 
Week. f. Klais. Phil. 1894, p. 488, young Lysippos, The anecdoie, how- 
and Sauer, Anfiingc i. Stat. Gnippt, ever, was probably concocted in order 
p. ao, note 73). to bring inl» connexion the greatest 

S. faot« quoqae iudiBoreta : cf. painter and the |p/^test sculptor of 

the similar expresdons aljove % 38 ; Siliyon ; cf. IiKrod, p. ilvii f. 
■>>i 53 > XXIV, 8S timililuJinit in- x^. naturam. . , con Brtiflaem: a 

diicnlai, &'l. littatlheschoolswhichworkedaccord' 

10. SoBtratui : his identity with iug toa fixed tanin, Inlrod. p. ilviii. 
Sostratos, sixth in artistic descent %e2. lA. utdiximua ^ above, { 37. 

from Aristokles of Sikyon (Pnni, vi, 17. thermu: st the back of the 

9i 3)1 i> quite donbtfut. On this Paothcoa. See Addenda. 
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tulitqueincubicuiumaliosignosubstituto, cum quidem tanta 
populi Romani contumacia fuit ut theatri clamoribus reponi 
apoxyomenon flagitaverit princcpsque quamquam adamatum 

63 reposuerit. nobilitatur Lysippus et tcmuicnta tibicina ct 
canibus ac venatione, la primis vcro quadriga cum Sole ; 
Rhodionim. fecit et Alexandrum Magnum multis operibus 
a pucritia cius orsua quam statuam inauran iussit Nero 
princeps dciectatus admodum ilia, dcin, cum pretio perisset 
gratia artis, detractum est aurum, prctiosiorque talis existima- 
batur etiam cicatricibus opcris atque concisuris in quibus lo 

64 aurum haeserat remanentibus. idem fecit Hephaestionem 
Alexandri Magni amicum, qucm quidam PolycUto ad- 
scribunt, cum is centum prope annis ante fucrit, item 
Alexandri venationem quae Delphis sacrata est, Athenis 
Satyrum, turmam Alexandri in qua amicorum eius imagines is 

-■. 60S. summa omnium similitudineexpressit — banc MetellusMace- . 
donia subacta transtulit Romam — fecit et quadrigas multoofl 

65 rum gcnerum. statuariac arti plurimum traditur contuliss^.B 



S 63. 4. Mmulanta tibialnft \ a 
vollie or grave stnlne, cf. the anut 
eMa of Myron, ixivi, 33 ; the fisal- 
tria by ibe painler LeonliskoB, jxsv. 



[. a:c 



cf. the 



AUxandri vtit. below, { 6^. 
hunting g^nps came largely into 
-vogue from Alexaniler onwards ; cf^ 
Kohnert, J/a/WTKHrfOr/, p. 331- Ur- 
lichs {Skepas, p. Ig6) believes thst the 
Ude Erafjnient of B rider from the 
Mnu5oleion (Brit. Mns.) bad formed 
part of inch a (.Tonp. 

Sole BhodioFiun : for a bend of 
Heliotwith Lyiippian cbatacIeristicK, 
found in Rhodes. cf.Hartwig, 'Testa di 
Helioi,' Rem. Mitlh. ii, pp. 159-166. 

6. Aleiandr. Hmcnum : Ibe mou 
bmous was the Alexander wilb tbe 
spear (Plut. vt^ r^t 'AA. tiyip ii, 
a) ; the motive seems reproduced in 
tbe nude bronie portrait in the Teime 
Mas. (Hclbig, Class. Ant. lo.sa ; 
[ Ant. Denim, i, 5 ; FurlwinEler, 
.. 364. °- ')- I'o' 



portraits of Alexander see KoeFf^.l 
Winrktlmanmfrogramm, 189I. Tit:! 
stoty lold in Bk. vii, 115 {cf. Pint" 
Alex, iv), that Lyiippos alone was 
privileged to make bronze stataes of 
Alexander, must like tbe similar stories 
of Apelles (xiiv, 8j) and Pyigotelei 
(ixxvii, S) be accepted chih grana. 

\ 64. 13. oDin ifl oentuiD propa 
annis: Pliny's difficulty arises from his 
Duly knowing of the Elder and more 
famous Polykleitos, whereas a younger 
P. is known from Pans. vi,6, 1 (also 
I.G.B. 91]. Since the greater aititls 
often Wcomc credited with the works 
of their le^ illostiious eeti/ririi, IE is 
probable that, as {.oeschckc {,A. Z. 
1S7S, p. 10 ff.) has already pointtd 
out. the Hephaiatioo really was by lb 
yonnger Polykleitos. Sole 
of the works by the pupils of Pheidiw 
cimc lo be reckoned as hy 
himself. Introd. p. xdii. 

14. venationem . . . Delphlat'| 
dedicated by Krateros on t 
narrated by Plutarch {Alex. 40), wha 
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control in the first years of his reign, he could not refrain from 
having the statue removed into his private chamber, substituting 
another in its place. The populace of Rome resented this so 
deeply that they raised an outcry in the theatre, demanding the 
restitution of the aito^uifuvot, to which the emperor was fain to 
yield, in spite of the passion he had conceived for the statue, 
Lysippos has also won fame by his drunken flute-player, his dogs e; 
and huntsmen, and above all by the four-horse chariot and the 
figure of the Sun made for the Rhodians, He also made a number 
of portraits of Alexander the Great, beginning with one of him as 
a boy, which the Emperor Nero, who was greatly charmed with the 
statue, ordered to be gilded. Then, as this costly addition spoiled 
the beauty of the work, the gold was removed, and the statue was 
considered more valuable without it, in spite of the scars upon it 
and the incisions for fixing the gold. Further he made a statue fr 
of Hephaistion, the friend of Alexander the Great, which some 
ascribe lo Polykleitos, although that anisl lived almost a hundred 
years earlier. We have also from his hand an Alexander in 
a hunting group, which is consecrated at Delphoi, a Satyr at 
Athens and a troop of Alexander's bodyguard, in which all his 
friends' portraits are rendered with great fidelity. This group 
was transported lo Rome by Metellus after the conquest ofi. 
Makedonia. By Lysippos also are various four-horse chariots. His e. 
chief contributions to the art of sculpture are said to consist 

MtLtes that the wort wu eiecnted whidh would serve L)'sippos as {|uide; 
cf, Ihe andoulilFd porlnits on the 
' Alexsoder' EaTkophii{;os fram Sidcm, 
wheic, bowcvcr, we can hardly sappoie 
the persons lepretentcd to have given 
iheirti 



i 



coojaintly with Leochnres. According 
ta Loeschckc (Jahrb. iii, iSSS, p. 
139 f.) ui echo of this work b^s aui- 
vired on a relief from Messene in the 
LoDTie i/iv. Ht. pi. vii), cf. also Hans 
Dragendoiff, Ta ra Sigillala, p. 5 ; . 

15. tonniun AleiBDdri: i.e. the 
twenlj-five officers who had lalleu in 
(lie first attack at the Granikoi. A 
•tatoe of Aleiandei fomied the centre 
of the eionp, Veil. P«erc i, 11, 3. 

UniooiQin . . . Imaslnes : this 
assertion has been supposed to clash 
with ihe slatemenl that the dead were 
buried on Ihe battlelield (Aniao i, 
16, 5). But seeinE how extensively 
portraiture was encoaraged in the 
circle of AUxander, there doubtless 
it potliaits of the officers. 



t6. Ktaoedoni&subactaTthi 



■group 



had stood in Elion. probably ii 
UmeHos of Zeus,where were the statues 
of the Makedonian kings (Heuzey, 
M0ittOlymfe,y.ti%). Arrian, writing 



114- 



: still I 



Dion, probably because he is quoting 
f.om some life of Alexander written 
previous to the Roman conquest. 

17. Bomam; first in the forliiui 
Melelli, whith was nfterHnida ab- 
sorbed it;to IhefortLvi Qclaviae (Veil. 



the a 



0.. he. 1,1.). The! 

rea ^fi, Veno af, Macroti. ii 
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capillutnexprimendo, capita minora faciendo quam antiqu^ 
corpora graciUora siccioraque, per quae proccritas signonuft 
maior videretur. non habet Latinum nomcn symmetril 
quam diligentissime custodit nova intactaque ratione qua- 
dratas veterum staturas permutando, vulgoque dtccbat ab 
illis factos qualcs essent homines, a se quales vidercntur esse, 
propriae huius vidcntur esse arguttae operum custoditac is 

ee minimis quoquc rebus, filios et discipulos reliquit laudatos 
artifices Laippum, Boedan, sed ante omnes Eulhycratco, 
quamquam is constantiam putius imitatus patris quaffl- 
el^antiam austero maluit gencre quam iucundo placerb 
itaque uptime cxpressit Hcrculem Dclphis el Alcxandniot 
Thespis venatorem et Thespiadas, proelium equestre, simu- ' 
lacrum ipsum Trophonii ad oraculum, quadrigas complures, 

07 equum cum fuscinis, canes venantium. huius porro 's 
discipulus fuit Tisicratcs et ipse Sicyonius, sed Lysippi j 
sectae propior, ut vix discernantur complura signa, ceu 
senex Thebanus et Demetrius rex, Peucestes Alexandri 



13. Thespiidfls] nm. Bamb., VilU/ie 
4, 2) in fiom of the temples— Ju pi ler 
4Dd Jono {/nnlim aidiuiit spiilatit 
Vellciu* loc. lil.), cl. xxi*i, 35, 40. 

{ 68 3. Hymnietrl*; so in rav, 
67, I :S Pliny lelaini the Creek word. 
■llhoDgh, s! Olto }abn has puinted 
out (A'unitutlieile, p. 13:) preptrtio 
or cammettsHS nfforded an adequnte 
Latin equivalent. For a like rcluc- 
Cance to Cranslote a Greek wotd which 
had come lo have a precise meaning 



15. fiscinis Bamb., Dlllefitn, 
J. argntiae oponini : cf. iiur, 
67 ParrAoiiiiS . . . dtjil primus ar- 
giilias vullus ; Cic. Bmius, 45, \$J 
and O. Jaho'a note. 

see. 8. fllloaet dlBolpoloi: tha 
notice of the sons of Lyfippos ii from 
the same author as the preceding fiie 



apprei 






|S piae voran 



i ilht. 



6. guatea vldsrentar esae; Pliny, 
at hli BuChority, is here finding a 
formula toe the conflict between the 
desire 10 represent things as thiy an 



g he, and ll 






thcro as they apptar lo be. The form 
of the aphorism leemsinfluenced bylh.e 
words Aristotle pats into the moolh of 
Sophoktei, Poel. l46oh; ivfoitXfitl<pti 

otot tUit (of. also in Poet. :448,fr. the 
jadgcment passed on Polygnotos, Fau- 
fOD and DioDyaioa), Inuod. p. hdi f. 



g. Iiaippum: above f Ji ; cC 
S 87. — Boedan : below { 73. — 
Buthykrnten ; \ S3. 

10. quamquam . . . maluit : poiuli 
lo a reaction within the Lysippiaa 
school lo the older and severer Argivc 



s.ppu» 

inkatnnlem, incpia ejttmxil. 

1). Itague optime: ciplanaloiy, 
not of the preceding quami/tiam, but 
of the general eictllence of E. (Bliun- 
ner, Khein. Mms. xmii, p. 610). 

13. Tfaespiadaa : a Praiilelean 
snbject, xxxvi. 39 ; so his father made 
for the same Tbespiai an luot, aa 



in his vivid rendering of the hair, in making the heads smaller 
than older artists had done, and the bodies slimmer and with 
less flesh, thus increasing the apparent height of his figures. 
There is no word in Latin for the canon of symmetry [ax-fiiutpia] 
which he was so careful to preserve, bringing innovations which 
had never been thought of before into the square canon of the 
older artists, and he often said that the difference between him- 
self and them was that they represented men as they were, and 
he as they appeared to be. His chief chnracteristiT is extreme 
dehcacy of execution even in the smallest details. 

He left artists of high reputation in his sons and pupils, Laippos, 66 
t Boedas, and above all Euthykrates ; the latter however imitated 'j"J(p^, 
not so much the refinement as the perseverance of his father, 
choosing to win approval by an austere rather than a lighter style 
of execution. In this manner he made for Delphoi an admirable 
statue of Herakles, for Thespiai an Alexander hunting, a group of 
the Thespiades and a combat between horsemen, a statue of 
Trophonios within his oracular cave, several chariots with four 
horsCF, a horse carrying hunting prongs, and hunting dogs. 

His pupil was Teisikrates, also a native of Sikyon, who e? 
followed more closely the school of Lysippos, so that many of his ^'"■'j*'^« 
works can hardly be distinguished from those of the master : ah/a,,. 
witness his portrait of an old man at Thebes, of king Demetrios *' 
and of Peukestes, who saved Alexander's life and well disserves 
the honour of a statue. 



Piaxitcln before him. It may be 
that the Thespians awed to the baooty 
of Alexander (whose nllics they had 
become in I. c. 335) these Lyappion 
bronics, rivnU ofihe celebrated Ptaxi- 
telean mBrbles. (So Klein, Jahrb. ii, 
1894, p. 166.) 

proelium eqnostrB : a volivc offer- 
ing like the lutmam AUxaHdri, % 64, 
cf. Kuhneti, Staiiit u. Cri, p. 331. 
[From simulacrum lo eanei we have 
•oinwrtedalphttbelicalli?!.— H.L.1I.] 

14. ad oraaulum : ihc actual caie 
M distinct from tlie temple, which 
Eontaioed a statue uf the gud by 
DaLdalos(pBns. ix, 39. 8), and another 
bjPraiileles \ik % 4), 

15. raiDinifl: two-pronged aptarg, 
inch aa »c uied by Meleager and 



Mopsos on the cylix by GUukylei and 
Archikles in Munich (Klein. Meitltr- 
lign. p. 77 — Gerhard. Auserltstnt 
i^aunbildcr, Iv, 335). Funher. onaa 
archaic cylii Trom Kamciros (men- 
lioned, A. Z. xxi», 1866, p. 196^ 
Itellerophon, riding Pegasoa, is re- 
prescDled with a limilar pronged fork ; 
also in bundt of one of the huntiman 
on two amphoras in Berlin (Knn- 
wanEler. Cat. 1705, IJ06], otherwiie 
Ihe pronged fork is known only ai 
B Ashing implement. The horse, the 
quadrigae just mentionfd, and the 
lullowing cants (cf. note on lansm 
in ; i;7) all belong to the usual class 



ofv^l 



re ofTeii 
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artifices qui oom- 

aodibos ode* 

■«**«T. atunini ii 

Tke^ifa kitAiioi t. ci Ai open oat tuuerint, alioqt£ 

r Kty^Au. Myrooi. I^rthigoiae.| 

SfH^v^ pmtatfahim et Apol' 

a& warn baac igpdbSaiA fatne caitsam. sed quod 

dnfiderit, existinunL 

Uidor, idco et cl^rw fiu'L 

opera: ProserpiHe 

et L3KfiKD pBtrem. et Ebriet^tcfli 

aofaOeinqoe bds Satyiwn qoeai Gracd pcriboetoa cogno- 

""»""*, et agm que sale Felid t a t is aedcm fucre, Veneraii- 

qne quae ^ks aedis jacmdio a e mata est ClzuJii priDcipUii, 

manDoreac flli saac per tcnas JachrOc puem, item stepha-: 



m£ of BBKka [Oe Fim B.C $11- 
4«s, Ac Scevd «.c. 4»5-S<«) 





CUM Uac ■. c 307. died H. C 183. 

FmoMtaa: /rihu moiIu am- 
fmvi, tun u lamtm mat, fd rtfrm 
Imhaltir Q. CaitMii ii. cii. 5. il ; 
(he cpiicde occmnd daiing a Bq^e in 
tbe IcmtoTf of the Oirdnlcai, tx ac- 
cording lo Airian ri, 10, uid Plntsrdb, 
AUi. Iiui. in that of the MUIoi. 

f ae. 1. arUfloM qui : i.e. Xmo- 
knt« and AntigoDot, ice Intmd. 
p. »ii. ha«o, i.e. ncirlhing men- 
Honed tt «H5S. 

3- Phocaaum : from tbe Ionian 
Pfaokaia, «Mriu'iii ; cf. Fnrtwangier, 
MaUfrpiicti, p, J7. It il tmneceiMiy 
lo look upofi tbe word as a fariont 
for J'hsttmu. 

6. Larlaatn : || ji worth noting in 
Ibli connexion the bcaulirul head of 
Iha Dymph J.ariua on Ihe coin, P. 
Oudner, 7»,, pi. vil. 17; /■«,. 
htfnr and boncnun treated In a Myle 
-mliilKent o( rarlhcnon frieie. 

non : ice Inlrod. Inc. eil. 




of PcnepboBC hare beta 
loMl ti« FartKT. fmuk «. KSMOr 
d. Ptrt^m P^Uigia, Sspplemcot- 
baod IT. Aaamba-ucTcprodnoedby 
Orcrtieck; ..«/£if ^ Kmmil Jtfytk. Ttf 
17, 18: Dooe howerer can be lelenad 
withanjcotainty, orerenprababill^ 
■o (be gmrp bj Pniilelet. Fonla 
hcsitalinglj iDggeHs dial the ctnn of 
Kais (Orerb. X. M. MiKclitfel, a. t ■) 
teprodocfs the grottp of Pnt>itele& 
The snbjecl of tbe Rape was treated 
hj tbe painter Nikomacboi, ixxr, 









early as by IJalecampins. ti 



fBiM ftnm H. . 

utuie It naTay/ia ; 10 Independently 
Loeachcte, -*, Z. 38 (18801, p. 10} f. 
The meaning of iiaTii-yfii> a farther 
diBcnsscd by Foraler, /or. at. p. 719! 
H. L. Urlichs {(VxA./. JClais. PkO. 
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se sculptors who have written treatises on the subject give ei 
I praise to Telephanes of Phokaia, who is otherwise unknown, ^'^jjj 
since, they say, he lived in Thessaly, where his works remained 
unnoticed. These writers however adjudge him a place beside i 

Polykleitos, Myron and Pythagoras, praising his statues of Larissa, \ 

of Spintharos, a winner in the five contests, and of Apollo. ' 

Others give a different reason for his comparative obscurity, | 

saying that he passed into the service of king Xerxes and of | 

Dareios. | 

Praxiteles also, though more successful and consequently ae ] 
better known as a worker in marble, created admirable works '^^""^ 
in bronze : a rape of Persephone, the Karaynvaa or Girl Spinning, 
a Dionysos, a figure of Intoxication grouped with an admirable 
Satyr known among the Greeks as the ntpi^orfTos or Renowned, 
and also the statues which stood in front of the temple of 
Felicity, and an Aphrodite which was also destroyed when the 
temple was burned down in the reign of Claudius, the worthy 
peer of his famous marble Aphrodite. Other works of his are 70 
the mt^avavaa, or woman presenting a wreath, the ^(Xioi>^(>^, or 



1S94, p. J17 f.) comparM for the 
motive the spinning maiden, Furl- 
wlngler, Samml. Sabevroff, PI. xix ; 
and tfae bronie EUtae, Mimich, Ctyplk. 
314. I take the KaTiyivaa to have 
been a grave slalue ; for spinning and 
■imilar motives on graves, see Weits- 
hinpl, Crahgediihlt dcr Gr. Anthet. 
p. 77, note 3. 

Iiibemtn patrBin; [it is nsuitl lo 
Boderstand the DioDjsoa ns forming 
■ groop witli the two following statues, 
but the fact that up lo Vtmrimque 
the cnnmeralion of single works is 
given by ei. shows that Pliny, at any 
me, nndetslood the Dionysos ai a 
sepante itatuc. and the figure of In- 
toxication and the Satyr only (Ihcir 
clo«e GOnneiioQ tie in g indicated hy 
the use of -•im) as fonning a group 
together; the second e< is omitted in 
Cod. Bamb., but in cases of omission 
of syllables o[ even words, little faith 
con Ik put in this otherwise excellent 
MS— H. L. U.]. This observation 
dispotes of areccol conjecture ^i^CTHn 



eirielatum {Mus. Hal. d. Antirh. 
Clais, iii, p. 787) ; not only ii it irre- 
concilable with the evidence of the 
MSS., but the use of the word eMt- 
lari, only known from a fragment 
ofthe/Zfru/raof Laberius (a/.Nonius, 
]o8, 6), is quite unproved for prose 

13. Faliaitatifl aadem : on the 

Triumphal Street (Dio Cassius 43, 
3l) built by L. Lucullus, B.C. Ijl ; 
see note on luvi, 39. The stgna 
being bronie are of course distinct 
fiom the marble Thupiadcs of ixivi, 
39; anumberofPraxltcleanworkshad 
been gathered together in the precinct 
of Felicitas, just as the temple of the 
Fortune of Tfae Bay contslued works 
by Pheidias and Pythagoras (above, 
IS 5+- 6o)- 

15. mannoreaa illi : nivi, 10. 

{70. atiOphaDuaam : probably in 
a group with an athlete, in which 
cale the mt^yo^a would be the 
personification of the fest.tt city where 
ihc athletic victory bad been won; 
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■ nusam, pseliumenen, oporan, Harmodium et Aristogitonem J 
K tyrannicidas, quos a Xerxe Persarum rege captos victa \ 
I Perside Atheniensibus rcmisit Magnus Alexander, fecit \ 

■ et puberem Apollinem subrepenti laccrtae comminus sagitta | 
I insidiantcm quern sauroctonon vocant. spectantur et duojl 

■ signa eius diversos adfectus exprimentia, flentis matronae i 
I et meretricis gaudentis. hanc putant Phrynen fuisse dc- 

r prehenduntque in ea amorem artificis et mercedem in vultu 

71 meretricis. habet simulacrum et benignitas eius, Cala- 

L midis enim quadrigae aurigam suum inposuit, ne meUor inil 

equoriim effigie defecisse in homine crederetur. ipse Calamis 
et alias quadrigas bigasque fecit se imparl, equis sine aemulo 
expressis. sed, ne videatur in honiinum effigie inferior, 

I. oporan] JHec; opcran yi>ss.; ephoixm Bamb. ; caDephonun UriitJU ■iTfl 
CAreit; Dttit/uM. II. scm pari cquis Bami., cttrT. Trttutt; equii at 

reliqui, DelUfien. 



cC Alben. lii, 534 D : i j-Ji- {ac. 
«/Ktf) fix*' 'OKviaidha ml Ilvffiaia 
<m^9VD\)aa.%aiTir (^ ktjiiBii^j]'). tor 
Ihe arlislii motive ef, the relief in the 
Akrop. Mus., A. Z. 1869, 14-FrUde- 
richs-WoUefs, 11B8, \_'esom SlepAan. 
to Harmod. it Ariil. we have an 
inverted olj.habetiul list (cf. S 66) ; 
this confirms (he MS, reading epsran. 
— H. L, U.] 

I. pHSllumeneD : for an ■□alogous 
motive see the httle 'iiiaviv:,jahrh. ii 
1894, pi. XI ; its conneiion with Piai- 
ilelea csnnot however be pressed 
further, 

oporKQ : [for a personi Rest ion of 
anluinn et. At. eV^jt? 533 ff., where 
htiifo, is brought in to wed Trygaios ; 
tboE the subject, which hts eicellently 
into Ihe rnuilelcan series, is also 
proved to have been a conception 
funiliai in the fifth and fourth cen- 
lurics, H. L. U.]. 

3. quoa a Xerxa . . . Alaxuider: 
since this slatemeni 19 true only of the 
group by Antenur, Paus, i, 8. 5, it 
■eems probable tbitt the mention of 
Praxitelean Tyrant-Slayers is due 
to a con^Dsion. Urlichs, ^. 2. 1S61, 



p. 144, supplies the displscement ofM 
headioE Anttnur, belonging probi' ' 
to Ihe alphabetical liiit which b 
in 4 71. 

3. Uagnus AlexuidsF: so alto 
Atrian, Anab. iii, 7, 8 ; Antiochos 
ac;:0[iling lo Pcius. Ix. cit.-. Seleukos 

4. subrepenti l&oertaa : 
a descriptive epigram ; cf. Mar 

5. aauTootonon : finest replica in 
Louvre, phot. Giraudon uoo. 

6. flentla . . . gaudentis : epi- 
grammatic antithesis, cf. the molliUr 
iuBenis and virililir fuir of % 55. 
The statues were certainly only jux- 
taposed iQ the epigram. The Jlens 
malrotta, like the similar figures bj 
Sthennis (below % 90) was a poruait 
statue for a grave ; Pmxiteles is known 
to have tnadc at least two grave 
monuments 1 (n) the warrior and his 
horse. Pans, i, 1, 3 ; {i) the monu- 
ment to which C. I, C. 1604 iielongedj 
c(, FurtM angler, iJ^/wniusffAer, p. 91, 
note 43; above note on ciilagHia. Vot 

in the Louvre, phot. Giraudon 1 1 74. 




woman clasping a bracelet on her arm, oxipa or Autumn, and 
statues of Harmodios and Aristogeiton, the Slayers of the Tyrant. 
These were carried off by Xerxes, king of the Persians, and 
restored to Athens by Alexander the Great after bis conquest of 
Persia. He also made a young Apollo with an arrow watching 
a lizard as it creeps up with intent to slay it dose at hand ; this 
is known as the aavp-^trotot or Lizard- slayer. There are two 
statues by him expressing contrary emotions, a mourning matron 
and a rejoicing courtesan. The latter is beheved to be Phryne. 
The sculptor's love may be read in the whole statue, and 
Phryne's satisfaction is depicted on her face. 

There is also a statue which testifies to the kindness of 71 
Praxiteles, for he made a charioteer for a four-horse chariot by y, 
Kalamis, not wishing it to be thought that Kalamis failed in the te 
man after succeeding in the horses. Kalamis made other four ^ 
and two-horse chariot-groups with varying success, though un- 
rivalled in his horses. And yet, for it must not be thought that 



7. paUnt FIiTj'iien : doubtless 
correctly ; il shoulil be noted, bowcver, 
thiC Pliny menlions neilber of the 
celebialed itntues of Phijrie >t Thes- 
piij Bad U Uelphoi, F nit h angler, Ik. 



the 






allogethet clear ; the woida 
contain an allunon to the juaBus given 
by Ptaxitcles to Phrvnc, m the ihape 
of tbe Eros which she dedicated at 
ThespUi, AnlA. Plan. 104 [cf. Benn- 
dorf, Epigr. p. 53). Again tbe menu 
may refer to Phryne's te«-ird in the 
artist's love; or— in tbe lowir sense 
of payment — il mBycuninin an allusion 
to ber venoliiy as vitnlrix. 

% 71. 10. aorlBun mam im- 
pomit : since Kalamis (above \ 47 ; 
xiwii, l56;x]uivi,3ft)ilooii3hed in the 
eailypartodhefilllicentiity.the auriga 
icust have been by the Elder Praxiteles 
(Kino, Arck. Ep. Milth. 1879, p. 8 ; 
Benndoif, CuttiuMd derAlhena NUe, 
p. 47 ; Fuitwangler, Matlerfiact, 
p. loj ff., &c.). A division of labour 

was quite comtnon, e.g. for Hieron, 



Onatos maliea the cliaiiot, while 
Kalamis moLcs the kMttii [ittoi at 
eiihei side, Paus. vi, II, t. [In the 
case of the Younger Q) Pnutilcles it 
is expressly mcniioned a« nolewortby, 
that for a f^ave monument lie made 
belh the horse and the horaeman : mJ 
Tiv XnrBV mi liv arpariinyjy Pans, i, 
a,3.-H. 1_U.] The inscription on 
tbe bathran of the chariot gave tbe 
namea of both aitists, and ihe juita- 
positioD WHS siilliciciit to give rise to 
ihc Story of the btnignilas. Ttie 
chariot was of courw a votive offering, 
B bnu^7^a liji t\ic^% (cf. in Ihis book 
if 64, 86, S3; Mxv, 17, 95, 108, 
i4t, Sic). Introd. p. U». 

I ]. ae imparl, equia line aemulo 
exproBsis: the reading, vrhllcderired 
straight from Cod. Uamb., further 
brings out an epiBrammotic antitheas; 
the full meaning is as follows : ■ Thi» 
same K, failed through his inability 
to do the human figure, in other 
char lot -grou[>E as a whole, albeit the 



cf. Prop. I 






vailed 



■Itguis. Inlrod. p. Ixix. 
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73 Alcman poeta nullius est nobilior. Alcameaes Phidiac-I 
discipulus ct marmorea fecit et aereum pentathlum qui ' 
vocatur encrinomcnos, at Polycliti discipulus Aristides 
quadrigas bigasque, Amphicrates Lcaena laudatur. scortum 
haec lyrac cantu familiaris Harmodio et Aristt^itoni con-i 
silia corum de tyrannicidio usque in inortcm cxcniciataS 
a tyrannis non prodidit, quamobrem Athenienses, et honoreml 
habere ei volentes nee tamen scortum celcbrasse, animal 
nominis eius fecere atque, ut intell^erctur causa honoris. 

73 in operc linguam addi ab artifice vetucrunt. Bryaxis '= 
Aesculapium et Seleucum fecit, Boedas adorantem, Baton 



Apollincm et lunonem qui sunt Romae 
74 tempio, Crcsilas volneratum deficientem i 



Concordiae 
quo possit 



I. Alcman poel»] E. Sclliri ; ilci 



BkhiiE 






I. Alcman poets: it was pointed 
oat by Bcnndorf (o/. cU. p. 47) lh«t 
the original reading had been cot- 
rnptcd by theneigbijouring^friiwi/n«. 
The readings AUmtna or Akumena 
are nnmtisfactoiy, since ibe subject 
could hardlj be reckoned amorg Antai- 
num tffi^es. The reeding /ikman 
ftHia now proposed meets this diffi- 
culty, while the lobject falls within 
the range of Kakmii. He is known 
to have worlced for Spalta Trom Pans. 
X. 16, 4 (cC Klein, Arch. Ep. Mttlh. 
18S1, p. 84}, uid might well be calk-d 
npoD to execute a statue of its greatest 
poet. For a statue of Alkman cf. 
Anl\. Pat. lii, 709, an epigram which 
Weisshaupl {Orabpdiiktt drr Gr. 
Anik, p. 4jl snggesls may have be- 
longed to a statue of tlie poet at 
Spoita, cf. also Anth. Pal. lii, iS, 
II). Nobilier — cf. netilis applied 
below [o the porttiiil of Peiikles by 
Xresiias. 

$ 72. Alcunenea ; abore S 49, 



vacatur, qui atklttis ,idnu 



u. 



o Turnebns (.Advcri. p. 486, cf. the 
□f Dalecampilu} explains the 



.men et Bomb, (alcame el t corr.) ; 
Alumena Dcllefitn. 

term with reference to the {7*^11 
&6KTfT>l»i. Moderacommenlator5,how- 
ever, generally refer the qillhet to the 
statue, and explain it u appraoti, 
ckosiH, classical or canonical \, ' clasl- 

iich ' ' musCetgiltig.' Utlicbs in Chrett. 
p. 31S ; cf. O. Jahn, JCumlurthtUt, 
p. US ; H. L. Uriichs, Bmter f. J. 
bayr. Gymnasialsch. 1894, pp. 609- 
613^. Dul the iiKftaa i,t\. (LdcUd, 
hwlf Tw tUir. 1 1 ; cf. Xen. //elt. It. I, 
1 o], lit. the 'eiamlnation' of Che athlete* 
( pTBiatie Cic, 0^. i, 1 44) w»i too well 
known as an athletic tenn for the 
epithet JYarpirii^iii'ut ai applied lo the 
portrnlt of an athlete lo be uoderatood 
in any other sense than the one girea 
to it above. The present paiticipte, 
instead of the more n5ual ifiriH9ti! {ct 
the inscr. Ross. Cried. JCdHigsreiitM, 
i, p. g6) >bows that the athlete was 
represented in the act of snbmitcing 
lo the <7«/Ji(r.j, The occuitence of 
the epithet Erurinommtts ai, a Komnn 
proper name (C. /. 1~ v, i, 4419). by 
provii>g its familiarity, suffices to dis- 
credit the old emendtilion of Bar- 
bams cncriomenai, which had lately 
come again into faronr. The proposed 
idcnti 11 cation of the tncrinemenos 
with the ttatae of an athlete holding 
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he was inferior to others in representing the human figure, no 
artist has better portrayed the poet Alkman, 

Alkamtnes, a pupil of Pheidias, produced works in marble as 1% 
well as a winner in the five contests in bronze, called the 
syKpiMfiH^t [undei^oing the test]. A pupil of Polykleitos, Aris- 
tridts, made chariots with four horses and with two. ^Amphikralts Mb'iik 
is famous for his Xfiura or Lioness ; this Leaina was a courtesan, "■' 
intimate through her playing on the lyre with Harmodios and 
Aristogcilon, whose plot of assassination she refused to betray, 
although tortured to death by the tyrants. The Athenians were 
anxious to pay her honour, and yet unwilling to commemorate 
a courtesan by a statue ; they accordingly made a figure of the 
animal whose name she bore, and to indicate their reason for 
honouring her, they forbade the arli.st to give it a tongue. 
Bryaxis made an Asklepios and a Seleukos ; iBoedas a praying 73 
figure. Baton the Apollo and Hera which are in the temple 
of Concord at Rome, Kmiias, a wounded man at the poinf 74 



the disc preparatory to ihe throw (Brit. 
Mus. uid Vatican ; Helhig, Class. Attt. 
33t, where sic lileratnre) is, to say 
the least, open to doubt. 

Ariatidea : possibly identical with 
the painte[,ma<itero[Euphranor, XXIV, 
7S ; Ktoker, GliUknamigi KUnstUr, 

4. IiSOens: vii, S7 ; tbf story, told 
alio Flat, dt Garrul. S ; Pans, i, 33, 
I ; Polyainoi, St/hittt^/i. vili, 45 ; cf. 
Cicero, Gler. ii.fr 1 j (all withotit men- 
tion of artist's name), is an obvioDS 
invention. Had the 'Lioness' Ijcen 
otiginally connecled with the Tytant- 
Slayets her monument mnst have stood 
by theirs iv Kipa^ti*^ (Arrian, Afiab. 
ill, 16, g), instead of al the entrance 
to the Akropolii (Paus. /*■. cit.\ 
Farther, since the oldest authorities, 
Heiodolos and Thukydides, in their 
acconnl of the murder of the Tyrants, 
know Dolbing of this Leaina, it is 
probable that she was an ordinary 
votive-oHering ; the fact that the 
artist had failed to give the animal 



(cf. a 



i73. 



>r that in the ct 






tu 

L 



Ibe (DDgnc hac 
baviog given r 



got 



broken i 



to the anecdote 



Athen. xili, 596 f.) Introd. 
10. Bryoids : above { 41 ; 



11. AesouIapiniD ; for Megaca he 
made an Asklepios grouped with 
Hygieia, Hans, i, 40. 6. 

SslBuoum: i.e. Nikilor, reigned 
S.C. 313-180: cf.belaw{S6: for his 
portrait see Wolters, Bern. Millh. iv. 
iSSi), pp. 31-40. 

Boedas : above { 66. 

adorantem : in the scheme donbl- 
leis of the ' Praying Boy" (Berlin. Cat. 
1 \ cf./aAri. i, 1886, p. 1 B. (Conie) ; 
for the type of the alorans on coins 
/alird. iii, 1K86, p. a86 ff. (Imhoof- 
Blumer).onagem.-ft.I. p.ai7(Fnrt. 

Baton : below § 91 1 known from 
/. G. B. 61, as a native of Herakleia. 

II. Conoordiao templo ; at the 
base of the Capitol, vowed b. c. 367 
by Camillus, and built after his death 
by the State; restored by Tibeiins 
(<3ed. A. r>. 9), It was the most usual 
meeting place of the Senate. 

S74. 13. Creailaa: above » 53. 

Tulneralum : apparently identical 




C. PUNII 



intell^i quantum restet animae et Olympium Pcriclea 
dignum cognomine, minimque in hac arte est quod nobilei 
viros nobiliores fecit. Cephisodorus Mincrvam mirabilem 
in portu Athenicnsium et aram ad templum lovis Scrvatoris 
7B in eodem portu.cuipaucacomparantur, Canachus Apollinem, 
nudum qui Philcsiua cognominatur in Didymaeo Aeginetia 
aeris tcmpcratura, cervumque una ita vcstigiis suspendit Ut 
*linum* Hubter pedes trahatur alterno morsu calce digitisque 
retincntibus solum, ita vertebrate dente utrisque in partibus 
ut a repulsu per vices rcsiliat, idem ct celetizontas puero^ 
Chaereas Alexandrum Magnum et Philippum patrem 

3. Cephiiodonu] Bami, ; CcpbUsidorns relifui. 8. inlittim BaxA. 

trahaQCur Bamb. 



with tbe statue of DieJlrFpfaei 
[uerced by arrows, Faus. i, 13, 3 
(where Ibe aitlit is not aamed) ; the 
eztaat inscription ('Epfi^Aiunit &ivTpi- 
^(dnpxn" KpfalKoilritatr /.C.£. 
4fi) should place this beyond a doabi, 
wete it not that the epigraphy it too 
early for the Jnte of Dleiirephcs, who 
■ccording lo Pau^antas was identical 
with the Albeolan geneiat mentioned 
Thucvii,i9CB. c. 414); cf. Kirthboff 
00 C. I. A. i, 401. Furtwangler 
(Mailtrfiteis, p. iii) according-Iy 
proposes lo identify the Dicilreplies 
of ibe statue with an older name- 
lake^ fsther of the Nikostntoe, who 
was a general at the commencemcDt 
of the Pelopoutiesiaa war (Thuc iil, 
75; iv, 119, 119). For possible re- 
productions of the Ktatae see Furt- 
wangler, ef. cil. figs, 48, 49. 50 
(against his riews cf. C. Robert. Uaii. 
Winebelmantupr. 1895, p. ji f.). 

t. Ferlolen : for the portrait 
(without name of nitist), cf. Pans, i. 



Its i; 



:ribed b 



covered in 1888, »ee AiXiior, ibSg, 
p. 36 ff. (Lolling). A terminal por- 
trait of Perilcles, extant in several 
npliea* {Br. Mui.Caf.i.n^^ Helbig, 
1|, where see lileraluie) 



3. JCiDerrain mirabileni . . 
aram : cf. Paus. i, I, 3 : 'mit 31 ^iw 
r£»' iv Tltipaiti /rAAiora 'A^»'af 

Td iyiXfiaTa, Ixa Si i fiiv oc^rrpoF 
mi riicjir, 4 H 'Aftjrac tipa. Tlu 
riiuKis has becD shown to be probably 
coil temporal]' with the resloratiun of 
the Peinios by the architect Hippo- 
darooE of Miletos ^ Arist. /W. il, S, ■), 
under Piirikles (10 VVacbsmuth, SaJf 
AihtH, ii, p. 141 f). Thus, if the 

monuments mentioned by Pliny 
I'ansanias nre, as seems reasonable to 
su ppose, identical, KepbisoilorDS woob) 
be an artist of the Periklean age. 
I see no reason for following Fnit' 
wangler {Afasltrfitai, p. 145 f.) 
nssuming a displacement of PJiny^ 
notes, und giving the works mentioned 
to ICresitas (cf. B. Keil in Htrma, lui 
1S95, p. 3ij). Introd. p.Uxv; Add. 
\ 75. 5. Apollinem: it «a< thi 
exact replicaof the same artist's Apollo 
at Thebes, except that the latter 
of wood, cf. Paus. ii, lo, a ; ii, 10 
(he type is reproduced both on 
autonomous and Imperial Coinage of 
Miletos, A. Z. 18, ii, pi. vii, and page 
90 (''Collignon, Sn>!pt. Crtcqut, 
fig- 153) and in the ' Payne. Knight 
bronie' (Br. Mbs.) ; cf. Kurtwimgle^ 
ap. Roschcr i, 451 : the god, ntid<^ 
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of death, whose face betrays how fast his life is ebbing, and 
also an Olympian Perikles, worthy of the epithet. The marvel 
of his art is that it made famous men yet more famous. 
\Kephisodori)s made a wondrous Athena in the harbour of Athens, 
and in the same city, in the temple of Zeus the Saviour, an altar 
to which few are comparable, Kanachos made the nude Apollo, 
which is named ihc Lover and is in the temple at Didyma, of 'j 

Aeginetan bronze, and with it a stag so poised upon its feet, Ap<^\ 
that a thread can be drawn beneath them while the heel and loe "^'"'f- ! 
alternately catch the ground, both parts working with a jointed 
mechanism in such a way that the impact sulfices to make them , 

spring backwards and forwards. He also made boys on race- 
horses. + Ckairtas made an Alexander the Great and his father 



stands er«l. boldin); a small iiog on 
the palm of hit R. hand, and the bow 
in bis L. llie woik was eiecolcd 
previous lo Ol, 71, 3 ( = B, c. 494), in 
which year Dareios (Herod, vi, 19; 
Paul, viii, 46, 3, eironeously says 
Xenea) sacked Miletos and look awny 
the itatne. The Apollo was restored 
by Selenkot Nikstor, Pans. toe. eit. 

6. FhileaiUB : ailiology songht lo 
explain the epithet by allusion to 
Apollo's love for Branches (Sttabo, 
liT. p. 634I, so Varro, f. schol. lo 
Statins. Thcbait. -iiii. r98 (ed. Lin- 
denbrog. p. iSi f.) ; Macrobiui (Sal. 
i, 17, j) gives a symbolic eiplanalion. 

AsBioetioii temp. : above \ 8. 

7. ■nipaadit : for the meaning 
Ipven above cf. ixiti, 117 thcaira 
iuxta duf fnil amtlissina H^s. 
eardinum siagulerum vtrsalili lus- 
ftltia librammto. From the woid 
ttlttm il is evident that PUny conceived 
the ilag to have its feet on the gronnd. 
»a amngemenl however which is in 
intcODcilable con trad id ion to the 
talimony of the coins, which show 
the stag resting on the god's hand. 
We mnst suppose, therefore, that ihe 
exact place of the slag was not 
<lescril>ed in Ihe original acconnt, 
and that Pliny, uiiacc|Uutnted with 
the ttatne, assumed, nataroUy enough. 



either that 

ground, or, according t 



on the 

scheme 
of Artemis (also 
for Apollo in the gem Cadts. Imprenlt, 
>v, 19. 10) that its hind feet were on 
the ground while its front feet were 
ad of the god. 






that 



1 the 






Bamb. we have a corruplioa, while 
the Hkuih of the later codices is a 
mere interpolation intended to gel an 
ordinary Lai in word out of the corrupt 
reading ; the original word mnst have 
given the instrument provided wilh 
the dens verlibralus. Whether Ihe 
slag was in reality provided with some 
curious mechauiam, or whether the 
fact Ihal il had l>e£ri cast sepnrale and 
did not accnralely fil oa to the god's 
palm bad given rise to an explanation 
which has a flavour of concoction, it 
is now impossible lo tell (cf. however 
Ihe ingenions article of Petersen, A. Z. 

lo. repulau: d. li, i(n fare eodem 
pratgnas veneno imprtsse dcntinm 
Ttpvlm virui fuadit in marsus 
(.Pelenien). 

oeletlzoiitaB pneroa : cf. on the 
Akropolis the bronic statue of Iso- 
kralcs as roit jmXijT.'fmr. Lives of 
Ten OiBlois, liobr. \i\ at Olympia 
Ais)-pos, son of Timon, Pans, vt, a, 8 ; 
cf. id. vi, 11, 1. A ciA^Tifu' oa the 
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76 fecit, CtesiUus doryphoron et Amazonem volneratain, 
Demetrius Lysimachen quae sacerdos Minervae fuit LXIIII 
annis, idem et Minervam quae *musica* appellatur, quoniam 
dracones in Gorgone eius ad ictus citharae tinnitu resonant, 
idem equitem Simoncm qui primus de eqmtatu scripdtj 
Daedalus et ipse inter fictores laudatus pueros duos destrin* 
gentes se fecit, Dinomenes Protcsilaum et Pythodemi 

77 luctatorem. Euphranoris Alexander Paris est, in quo 
laudatur quod omnia simul intellcgantiu-, iudex deanint, 
amator Hclcnac et tamen Achillis ioterfcctor. huius esti 
Minerva Romae quae dicitur Catuliana, infra Capitolium 

676. a Q. Lutatio dicata, et simulacrum Boni Eveatus, dextia 
paleram, sinistra spicam ac papavera tenens, item Latona 

I. ClciiUiis] Sillig, Dtllcfiiji ; G. lesiktu Bomb. ; dciiUus rtHqut. 
3. mytlka Baiii. 



coin of Tatcnlum, Head, Guide, pL 
14, 7. AddcniJa. 

% 16. I. CteiiUua : the nam?, 
tboagh uncommun, ii ■ good Greek 
formalion (cf. tht formalioai Fndiiig 
-&•«. -Xaot in Fick, Cr. PermniH- 
namen, pp. 186 ^.\ so that I see no 
groDndg for allcring the reading to 
Kreillu M piopoied by ller^^k 
{Ztilschr. d. Altenli. fViisimeh. 1845, 
p. 963), who ii foilowed by most 
michaeologl&ts. The argument derived 
froin the Amaion (( pj), Ihoagh 
■troDg, it scarcely luflicieiit. 

a. Demetriua ; the famoDS dv- 
ifBironmit, Lndan. The Liari, 18. 

Xiyilmautien '■Paus. i, 37, 4 : v/tdi 
N 1^ T^ tfis 'ACijfaT, the foUow- 
iog information is derived from the 
inaciiptioD on the basit of the staluc, 
Topffcr, All Cental. laS ; for a 
similar luscr. from the Alcropotii ;but 
belonging to a lai^er itatue) of a 
priesless who had served (f) [Irtjjnwra 
(■ (n, [■>! T/ffffop[o], see /. G. B. 64 ; 
Hitzig and Bliimncr, Paul. p. 195. 

3. muaica : the reading is an 

obvioDi interpolation, to make si^nse 

It of the corrupt tnyelita; the ej>ith.el 

It fomid of Atheua or any other 




god. Frohoet in Rian. Mas. iSyi, 
p. 391, propuses lo w»A myaica foe 

myetica, adding thai 'the mysteiioat 
resonance of the aegis recalled the 
music of the Elensinian mysleria 
when the Hieropbont atmck the 
^X""*' ^r. Traube su^eits that the 
reading might possibly be myatira,'t.m. 
' the Roarer ' — /ivn^riidi as an epithet 
of Poseidon occnrs ap. Comulo^ A^ 
Diar, cb. 31, p. 41, Lang — il is qniu 
possible that an ailiological exploiu- 
lion, derived from the resonance of the 
bronze aegis, had been foond for an 
epithet of which the original meaning 
had been forgotten. 

J. de eqiiitata: n^ Inuft Xen. 
dt He Eq. i, 3. 

6. Daedalua: son of FalrolclM 
(/. G. B. SS, 89 ; Paus. ri, 3. g, i£ 
above t 50). D. signs Ziumwui 
;/, G. B. 8g} and seems 10 be the fii«t . 
member of the family who migrated 
lo Sikyon ; cf. Fnrlwangler, Atatler^ 
fUca, p. 125. 

et ipse : marks Pliny's astonish- 
ment at the appearance of DaidaliM 
among the bronze-workers (rightly ex- 
plained by Ochmichen. Plin. SfHditit, 
p. 191), perhaps because the onlf 
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Philip. ^ Kksilaos made a Sopv<ft6pot, or Spear-bearer, and 
a wounded Amazon ; Dcmetrioi a statue of Lysimache, who was 
priestess of Athena for sixty-four years. He also made the 
Athena called the Musical because the snakes of her Gorgon 
resound to the notes of the cithara, and an equestrian statue of 
Simon, the first writer on horsemanship. Datdalos, who appears 
here among the famous statuaries, made two boys scraping them- 
selves, Deinomenes a Protesilaos and a portrait of Pythodemos 
the wrestler. A statue of Alexander Paris by Euphranor is ' 
said to display every phase of the Trojan's character ; he is 
at once the judge of the goddesses, the lover of Helen, and yet 
the slayer of Achilles. The Athena at Rome known as the ' 
Minerva of Catulus, which was dedicated below the Capitol by 
Quintus Lutatius, is by Euphranor ; so is the statue of Good 
Luck holding in the right hand a bowl, and in the left an 
of com and a poppy. He also made a Leto with the n 



pcrsonace of the nime with whom he 

is Ikmiliar is the mythical Diidalos 

(vii, 19S, 109 ; lutvi, B5, cf. vii. 105). 

dMtringeDtei so ; for the motive 

a. ii ss, 61. 

7. Dinamanea : above { 50 ; 

distinct from the utiit of the fint 
century who made the statues of lo 
aod Kalhslo (Paus. i. 15, 1 ; /. C. B. 
133), et. Gntlitt, Pausantas, p. 167 ff. 

1 77. 8' Euphrouoria : above 
4 fo; ixxv, ]]S. His activity ranges 
from B.C. 375-330. 

Alexander Paris : the second name 
Is added (o distingnish him from the 
king. The statue has cot yet lieeo 
identified among our copies, Furt- 
wangler, MasUrfUces, p. 357 ff. and 
Robert, Hall. H'inckilmaimifmsr. 



1895, p. 



off. 



piislngly different lesulls. Addenda. 

II. lufra Capitollum ; Udichs 
{Critrhische Slalutn im Rtp. Rom, 
p. Ill suggests on the open spice 
■flerwards occupied by the temple of 
Vespasian. 

13. Q. Lntatlo, i.e. Calula: aher 
the bic of H. C. 85, the resloiatioD of 
the Capiloline temple and adjacent 
buildings was cntnuled to him; d. 



bu 

L 



Tacit. Nisi, iii, 71 ; Plntarch, Fofl. 
15; above miii, 57, &c. It 
hnowa whence he obtained Greek 
worlts of act ; possibly from the im 
havstible booty □( Aemilius Pauli 
cf. Urlichs, tin. cU. 

Boni Eirentua : trnm the de- 
scription it is evident that the 
ari(;inally represented the Greek Trip- 
(otemos (Uclichs, Chttstem. p. 316), 
and was re-chiistened as a Roman 
agrarian divinity. Frohncr (AW. dt 
t'Empirt Remain, p. 35) was (he 
first lo recogniie the type on the 
obverse of a bionze medal of Hadrian : 
youth, holding in one hand two eats 
of com and two poppies, and in the 
other a litiBtion cup, is sacrificing at 
an. altar. For a still better reprodnc- 
lion on a gem (Br. Mus. Cat. 939) cf. 
FunwiinEler, a/- eil. p. 350, where 
the gem is made the starting-point for 
a suggestive reconstruction of the 
works of Euphranor. 

13. Iiatona . . . auatlneiu : the 
work is still unknown 1 cf. E. Reisdi, 
' Ein vermeintliches Vi'etk dea Eu- 
phranor" in Fislgruss aui /Hmirurk 
an die Phil. Vtrsamml. in IVicn, 
1893- 
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puerpera Apollinem et Dianam infantis siistioens in 

78 Concordiaa fecit et quadrigas bigasque et cliduchoa cxii 
forma, et Virtuiem et Graeciam, utrasque colossaeas, mi 
crcm admirantem et adorantcm, item Alexandrum 
Philippum in quadrigis, Eutychides Eurotam, in qi 
ipso amne liquidiorem plurimi dixere. Hegiae 
Pyrrhusquc rex laudatur, et celetizontes pueri, et 
Pollux ante aedem lovis tonantis, Hagesiae in Pario col 

79 Hercules, Isodoti buthytes. Lycius Myronis discipulus 
qui fecit dignum praeceptore puerutn sufflantem languidos 
igncs et Argonautas, Leochares aquilam sentientem quia 
rapiat in Ganymede et cui ferat parcentemque unguibi 
etiam per vestem puero, Autolycum pancrati victorem propter 
qucm Xenophon symposium scripsit, lovcmque ilium to-» 
nantcm in Capitolio antecuncta laudabilem, item A pol lineal 
diadematum, Lyciscum mangonem, puerum subdolae ae 

1. cliduchon] Barbanis • diticon Bantb., Dclltfien \ clilicmn rttigtii. 
|6. lacUcns langODcm nlujui. 



I. aede Oonoordiaa: above § 73. 
§ 78. ). oljduchon: s subject also 
Wealed by Ph<:idias, k 54. 

4. admlruibeiii «t vtorantem" 
AtoPKinMiaey ' looking up with awe 
>l the iin«ee of the diTinily," Fort- 
wiingler, Plimui, p. 46, cf. Damatu- 
n'tktr, p. 87, nolo ig. 

Alsxandmin et Fhllippnin : a 
nilable occuiou Tai Ihese statues 
would be Ihe battle of rhairoaeii, 
where Al. had dislincnished himself 
by the side of Philip. 

5. Butrohjdea : above % 51; dis- 
tinct ftom his two later namesakes 
(al l.G.B. 14J: (*) I.C.B. 144-S49, 
■nd recently HoinoUe in BhU. Cerr. 
Htll. 1894, p, 336 f. To the pupil 
of Lysippoi, Siudniczka {Jahri, ix, 
1894, p. Ill) inclioes to altribule (he 
snjierb uikophat;os 'of Alexander' 
from Sidon. 

XuTotam : cf. the Oronles that 
■apporU the city of Aolioch by the 
aameartiit; above note on (51. 

6. plurlml : 



Anlh. Pal. i%, 709 (Introd. p. Ux% 

Hegiae : for an older Damenkt, 
maslei of Theldiis, see { 49 : for < 
Hegias in the reign of Claodins tM 
/. G. B. 3SJ. 

7. FTrrhnaqDe rei ; for p 
of this king (bom 
I7J>, seeSii. Rom. Afilli.vi.p. iTfj 
Helbig In M/!aHgts dArr/i . tIfllM 
xiii, 1893, pi. i. ii, pp. 377 f" 
The addition of rex p'** sf^ P»* 
dsion to Pliny's ! 

unnecessary to suppose that we >i«t4 
in the words Hegiat . . . lauJalttr w 
confused repetition of the Pyrrkm 
Hygiam tl Mincnam of { 80 (c£ 
Wollers, Alk. Millk. xri, 189I, 
iSS-notej). 

8. loria tonkntla : abore { l< 
below ; 79. 

Hagealne : 'H7<i<riai instead of 
the more familiar diminulive 'H^Iiu, 
so Z.ui.i-irni for Ziuf.t PUl. Pret. 
318 B ^cf. Ficfc, ft-. 
p. S5)- 

Farlo oolonla: 



Beondorf, Efigr. p. 54 ; cf. by the Parians, Milesians, and 'Exj*. J 
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bom Apollo and Artemis in her arms, now in the temple of 
Concord, and chariots with four and two horses, a k\<iZovxos or 
Key-bearer, of great beauty, a statue of Valour, and one of 
Hellas, both of colossal size, a woman in wonder praying, and 
Alexander and Philip in four-horse chariots. Eutychides made 
an image of the Eurotas of which many have said that the 
artist's skill is clearer than the stream itself. 

The Athena and the king Pyrrhos by He^as are praised, so 
are his boys riding on racehorses, the Kastor and Polydeukes which 
stand in front of the temple of Jupiter the Thunderer, and also 
the Herakles of Hcgesias in the colony of Parion, and ihe ^ouflvTnr, 
or Slayer of the Ox, by IsoJotos. Lykios was a pupil of Myron ; in 
the boy blowing a dying fire he created a work worthy of his 
master ; he also made statues of the Argonauts. The eagle of 
Leochares appears to know how precious a burden it is ravishing 
in Ganymede and to what master it bears him, and its talons 
hold (he boy tenderly though his dress protects him. He 
also made a statue of Autolykos, who was victorious in the pan- 
kration and in whose honour Xenophon wrote the Banquet ; the 
celebrated Zeus with the thunderbolt in the Capitol, a work of 
supreme excellence ; an ApoHo wearing the diadem ; the slave- 
dealer Lykiskos and a boy, on whose face may be read the wily 



Eagli 
GanyiHtiU. 



Ihrsians, Sinbo, liii, p. 5SS, 14 ; it 
w« made into ■ Roman colony by 
Angnstnt {Cohitia Pariana Julia 
Atigvila). 

f 79. g. LyQiUB Myrooia : ( 50. 

10. pueruni BufQanlein: samet^nb- 
jicl treated hy the painler Aotiphaoa 
nxv,i38. The WDfk la of course dis- 
tincKiOro the /H/r«^/or below, nnd 
from the boy, also by Lykios, holding 
the hoty waler basin on the AkropoUs, 
Pam. i, 13, 7. tint the kinship of Ihe sub- 
jects showswhere the artistic strength 
of Lykloi liy (cf. Wolters. Ath. 
etUlh.xii, 1891, p. isjff. and Mayer. 
ATck.Jahrb. liii, 1893, P- al^^f). 

It. Ijeooharei: { 50. [His works 
mre enaoieraled in two alphabetical 
groups : from aquilam to lovem, and 
«fter ileni fiom ApslliHtm to puimm. 
— H. L. U.] 

kqoilun , . . Osnymade : a copy 



of this work has been recognized ia 
the Blatuelte, Helbig, daii. Ant. ^ao. 

13. Autolyoum: winner in Ihe 
Fankration at tlie greater Panathenaii 
01.80, 3 -B.C. 4a J {the ficliliouj date 
of the ' Banquet,' Alhen. v, p. 116 d), 
mnidered B. c. 404 by the Thirty 
Tyrants. Since Leochares lived into 
the reign of Aleiander, there can be 
□a qnestion of hii having tnade a por- 
trait of Autolykos, but the latter was 
ssSicictitly celebrated to have— like 
MiltiadcB and other heroes of Athenian 
history — slalues raised to him after 
death (cf. Klein. Ar<k. Ep. Millktil, 
vii, 18S3, p. 70- 

14. loTsmque ilium tonantem : 
the iDotLX'c of the statue may be le- 
covered from coins ; Cohen, M/JailUs 
Imfhiales, and ed. i, p. 88; Roscher, 
li, 748. Above t to. 



16. ] 



Mf 
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•0 fiicatae vcrailitatis, L>Tius et ipse puerum suffitorem. Me- 
naechmi ritulus gcmi prcmitiir replJcata cer\'ice. ipse 
Menacchmus scripsit de sua arte, Naucydes Mercurio « 
discobolo et immobnte arietcm censetiu, Naucems lucu- 
tore anhclante, N'iceratus Aesculapium et Hygiam . . , quis 
sunt in Concordiae tempio Romae. Pyromachi quadrigi 
ab Alcibiade rcgitur. Polycles Hermaphroditum nobilem 
fecit, Pyrrhus Hygiam et Minervam, Phanis Lysippi 

81 discipulus epithyusan. Styppax C>-prius uno celebraWf 
sign o, sp lane hnopte — Periclis Olympii vernula hie fuit exU" 
torrcns igncmque oris pleni spiritu accendens — Silanioo 
Apollodorum fudit, fictorem et ipsum, scd inter cunctos 
diligcntissimum artis et iniquom sm iudicem, crebro perfecta 

5. Hjgmm] Uygiun fecit Dttlt/tr». 

IJdts (Chntlem. p. 3>8) Term the 

iDbjed (o the Id/Iucdcc of the Middle 

CtuDcdy. tiVKiatot, ai title of ■ ptaj' 

\tj Alexia, U prctcrred by Athea. xiii, 

p. ;9£ d ; tht flier mutl have fonned 

a groBp with the manga; but Pliny, 

who ii here giving u uyndetic 

coamFtatian of liagle wotks, lecDu 

to have undenlDod them lo be sepa- 
rate itatnei, cf. Furtwangler, Dem- 

autcieitr, p. 91, note 44 (agiinst 

the reading LyHiau langBium, which 

hu Ulely Mgain come into favatic, see 

Kriedlandei's note lo Martial, u, 50). 

I. luffltorem : presumably bolding 

a ceaier sncpended by chains; c£ 

Mayer, ofi. iit, p. lit. 

f SO. 1. replleata osrvios : i, e. 
in the scheme known from the Nike 
sicri Being an ox on the balnstrade of 
tbe Temple of Athena Nike, cf, Cecil 
Smith iaJ.H.S. vii, 18S6, pp. jJsfT. 
3. loilpiit do sua arta : Inlrod. 
p,.l. 

MauoTdea: nbove { 50. His im- 
melans arieltm has been identified, 
but on puitly fanciful rcaioni, with 
Ihe Vhiiio- burning the thigh of a ram 
on Ihe Akropolis, Pans, i, 14, 1 (cf. 
FurtwiinEler, MaiUrpietit, p. J31). 
4. lnotator* anhalanta : epigram- 



malic, cf. mv, 71, at aiiktlart stmli- 
ttitr ; K^icb, H'eiMgiiiienit, p. 4}. 

J. Kleeratoa : Ninjparoi Evct^ 
fuvai 'A^^miat, Friinkel. iHSckr. «m 
Ptrg. ijj; also /. G. S. I47, 4961 
works coojoJDlly with Phyromachos, 
^.118 (from Delos). 

Aeooalaplam et H. ; Frankel {Ik. 
(it. ) snggesis [hat tbe groap wu ori- 
ginally made for the AikUpiiiem at 
Pergamon, in which case it vrax {tfc 
snmably transferred to Rome when 
Ihe Romajii inheiiled the Pergamcse 
by the will of Atlaloa U, 13 j 



quadriaa: possibly as ■ pendant to 
the gionp by Nikeialos of Alkibiadca 
and his mother ucrificing, { 88 
(Friinket, /<v. «!■.). 

;, PolTolsa ; not identical with 
Ihe artisl of \ s°. while his idenlily 
with the Polykles of S 5> ( - «XTi, 35) 
is uncertain. Nothing ii known of hit 
Ilermapbrodile ; il cannot of conne 
bnve been Ihe marble recumbent fignre, 
extant in so many replicas ; it should 
]ierhaps be sought (or among the 
standing types of the Hermaptkrodile 
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craft of the servile character, Lykies too made a boy burning 
perfumes. 

By Menaickmoi we have a calf on which a man is setting so 
his knee as he bends its neck back ; Menaichmos also wrote 
a book on his art. The fame of Naukydes rests on his Hermes, 
his &ff«,3d\n( or Disk-thrower, and his man sacrificing a ram ; 
that Qi ■^Naukeros on his panting wreslter. Niktratoi (made) the 
Asklepios and Hygieia now in the temple of Concord at Rome. 
By Pyromachos we have a four-horse chariot driven by Alkibiades. 
Polykles made a famous Hermaphrodite, Pyrrhos a Hygieia and 
an Athena, iPhanis, the pupil of Lysippos, an titiBiuvaa, or woman 
sacrificing, 

'KStyppax of Cyprus is known by one statue only, the (nrXny;^™r- si 
iT)(, or Roaster of Entrails. This was a slave of Ferikles the .^' 
Olympian ; he is roasting entrails and blowing hard on the fire lo Enir. 
kindle it till his cheeks swell. Seilatiion cast a portrait of Apollo- 
doros, who was also a statuary, and among the most painstaking, 
a severe critic of his own work, who often broke up a finished 



(e. g. Berlin Cat. : 93 ; see Hermunn 
a/. Roschcr.i, pp. 1314(1.). Addenda. 

S. HTsiun 0' Uinervom : from 
the Mluit ioicilptjoii ('A^iTVauM T^ 
'AftjFoi? tJ 'tfifiif 11 nififias JitoIijotK 
•Atiraioi I. G. B. Si) it appeara Ihiit 
Pliny made one work into two. 
The ilaloc is mentioned Paus. 1, 33, 
4 (wilbout name of artist), Plulnrch, 
Btr. 13, wbo isyt it wa3 dedicated 
by Ferikles 10 commemorate the 
mimciiloos cure of a fnvoniile work- 
man employed 00 the Piopjlaia (see 
note on vcrnula below). W'oltcis, 
howerer. h» shown on technical 
eridence {Alk. Millh. ivi, 1891, p. 
153fr.)that the stmue must have been 
dedicated at a period subsequent to the 
commencement of tlic Peloponnesian 
war,andtbat Plutarch's natralivc rnosl 
coDseqoenlly be a mere invention, 

I 81. g. BtfppoxCrprtiu ; 1 see 
DO reason for the doubts wilh regard 
to this name expressed by Loewy 
O'ltlrrsHch. p, 30, against which see 
stso Wolleis, Alh, AlUlh. ivi, 189I, 



10. ■pIaDohnoi>l« : the 
the statue and a probable copy are 
fully discussed by M. t-Wytx, Jahri. 
viii, iSq3, p. 134 and pl.iv. 

Perlolig 01. vornul* : the story is 
lold fully, xxli, 44; in spile of dis- 
etepnncics it is apparently identical 
with the one tianaled by Flutatch of 
the Athena Hygieia. The caose for 
the dedication of a slnlue by so im- 
portant a personage as Ferikles would 
naturally be eagerly sought for ; the 
vicinity of the spIancAiuples lo that of 
Athena in her character of'Healer' 



esled 1 



1 bctw, 



I the 



two, and accounts for the legends lold 
by Pliny and Plulari;h. Cf. Wel- 
ters, loi. til.; Kuhaerdl, Slal. h. Ort, 
p. 374, 

II. Apollodonim; the dale proved 
for SeilanioQ (S 51) makes il impossible 
to identify the Apollodoros either with 
the Sokratic philosopher (fl. B. C. 430- 
jfio) or with the artist of /. G. B. 55 
[in Pie-Eukleidan characlers). f.G.B. 
II 8 records a Ihird of the name. For 
tke painlei ly. see xxxv, 60. 
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signa frangentem, dum satiart cupiditate artis non qui 
S3 ideoque insanum cognominatum ; hoc in eo expressit, 
hominem ex acre fecit, sed iracundiain, et Achillem nobilem,! 
item epistaten excrcentem athletas, Strongylion Amazoneisf 
quam ab excellentia crurum eucnemon appellant, ob id i 
comitatu Neronis principis circumlatam. idem fecit puerunn.a 
qucm amando Brutus Philippcnsis cognomine suo inlustravit 
83 Theodorus, qui labyrinthum fecit Sami, ipse se ex acre 
fudit, praeter similitudinis mirabilcm famam magna sup- 
tilitatc celebratus. dextra limam tenet, lacva tribus digitis •' 
quadrigulam tenuit translatam Praeneste, tantac parvitatis 
lit — mirum dictu — earn currumque et aurigam integcret alis 
simul facta musca. Xenocrates Tisicratis discipulus, ut alii 
Euthycratis, vicit utrosque copia signorum. et de sua | 

8. fecil Sami, ipse] editora ante Sillig ; fecit, Suni ipse DtlUfim. ii 

miram dicta] ceai. Trauit ; miraciilo picUm Bamb. ; totam rttiqui, DitU/sea 



urlhiiU. 



{ B2. J. Dec bominc 
Iran, : O. Julin (Kuns 
\\i) detected in these woida a latent 
epigram; the phraseology, liowever, 
which was originally confined to col- 
loquial language and used as a rule 
in It disparn^ng senae, had become 
nnivereal lo Pliny's day; cf. Quinct. 
X, 1, iti noH iam heniims namen sid 
elsqumt'iu kaheatur ; H . S. Jon-es, 
Class. Rev. 1B93, p. 114, cf. Baehrens, 
CalHllai, p. 608. See Addetida. 

4. epistaten . . . ftthlot*a: votive 
Malue, put up presumably by the 
athletes of a ^ymnaaiuni ; thus the 
gjmnflsiarchs Mcnas and Metodoroa 
U Sestosatid Pergamon receive slalues 
for hoDoarable ditch nrge of theii 
duties, likewise tlie Koff/iijr^ Nym- 
phodotos at Athens receives a statue 
in the palaJElra C. I. A. iii, 1104, see 
Knhiierdt, Slalue u. OtI. p. .loS [the 
words txcrcinltai alhUlas Were prob- 
ably la km from the desiiriptiye 
epgram on the statue— H, L. U.] 

BtroDEjlion: /. G.B. 5 j gives the 
inscr. belonging to his tovpios tirot 
(Paus. i, 13, B), which ftom the allu- 
rioo in Aji»toph.'OpH<ii, 1118, must 



have been erected shortly before th«t J 
play was piwluced in B. c. 414. 

AmaBonam : wc possibly have tttl 
copy in the charming equestrian 
luctte in Naples (Friederichs-Woltei^ I 
1781 ; the opinion first expreutd by \ 
Hoffman in Overbeck's /"Auft'*, ed. 4, 



?■ S06, 1 



M). 



horseback, S. could 
not only display her legs, but likewise 
find scope for his talent as a scnlpli 
of animals (Paus. ix, 30, 1). 

6. oircumlatam : above { 4B ; 1 
may concinde from this fact that thn 
Amaion was a statuette. 

7. oos°o'Diiie Buo; Bmli 



Mati 



■.so; 



S 83. 8. Theodonu : his date 

may be approiimntely determined by 
the fact that he worked for Kroisoi 
(B.C. £60-546), Herod, t, 51, and 
for Polykiates, Herod, iU, 41 (a. c 
S3>'-5>0. ef. iMvii, 3. That thciw 
was only one artist of the name hai 
now been acimitted even by Overbeck 
{Plaslik. 4th ed. 1893. p. 78). 

labyrinlhum . . . Sami : L e. the 
Heraion, of whi^h his father Rhoikos 
(Herod, iii, 60) was the Grtt aichl- 
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statue, being unable to reach the ideal he aimed at ; from this 
he was called ' the madman.' This characteristic Seilanion ren- 
dered, and made his bronze not a portrait of an individual, but 
a figure of Vexation itself. He also made a famous Achilles, 
and a trainer exercising his athletes. Strongylion made the Ama- 
zon surnamed the (UKi-ij^joi from the beauty of her legs; it was 
because of this special feature that the Emperor Nero carried 
the statue about in his train. He also made the boy which 
Brutus of Phiiippi loved, and made illustrious by his name. 
7^eederos,lhe maker of the labyrinth at Samos, also cast a portrait 
of himself In bronze, famed as a wondrous likeness, and also 
celebrated for the extreme delicacy of the workmanship. The 
right hand holds a file, while three fingers of the left hand 
support a tiny team of four horses, which is now at Praeneste, 
so small that the team, marvellous to relate, with chariot and 
charioteer could be covered by the wings of a fly which the artist 
made to accompany it. Xenokrates was a pupil of Teisikrates, or, 
according to some authorities, of Euthykraies ; he outdid both in 



tect ; cf. xxxvi, 90, where the purely 
mylhicnl tabyrinlhus LtmnUts i> a 
mistlike of I'liny for lab. Satniui 
CUrUcha, Anfan^. 1871, p. 3, cf. 
Klein in Arch. Ep. Millh. ix, 1885, 
p, 184); of Rhoikos and Tbcodoros 
at least we know that they were irt- 
digtnae not 0/ Leninos bul o( Samos 
(Zd^di, Paos. viii, 14, S;'Poircs 
iwixiifiB!, to. of Samos, Heiod./uf. tiV. 

ipsa SB : cf. the poitrait of the 
Kietan Cteiiisophos, presumably by 
himself, next to his gilt statue of 
Apollo at Tegea. Paus. viii, 53. 7. 

10. laeva . . . qtudrigulam : it 
is generally sapposed that the litlte 
chariot was engraved on the base of 
a scarab (see e.g. the scarab, ^rit. 
Mm. Cat. of Gems, pi. D, 154); 
Benndorf, Zts.fiir Otslnrr. Gymnasiin, 
\9-ji, p. 406. Theodoros was a 
famous gem-graver; yM the titant 
marvels of ^K/wvf yWa accumpliBhed 
in thegoldsmith'sarlshow thai the exe- 
cution in the round of n microscopic 
chariot was no technical impossibility j 
tee note ou Afynunides.xjsiv'i, 43, 



^ 



fhariati 
Itamhy 
Thtalot 



II. FrBaneate : where the cele- 
brated [emple of Fortuna Primigetiia, 
like so many of the temples in Rome 
(cf Friedlander, Darstettutigia, ii, 
pp. 154 ff.}, must have contained ill 
sorts of curiosities (•« R. Peiet of. 
Roscher, i, 1545). 

13. minun diotn : xviii, iGa, so 
fiaUt didu, ixviii, )o ; rarum 
ditlu. xiv, 131; incrtdibile dUla, 

earn: i.e. the team proper as dis- 
tinct from the eurrns and the auriga, 
likewise in xxivi, 36 quadriga cur- 

13. Xenoorfttes: his idenlily with 
the Xenokrsles of Athens, son of 
Ergophilos of /. G. B. 135 a and b 
(fiom Oropos), of /. C. B. 135 c (from 
Elateii), and of 'Ei^fi, d^x<"°^ '891, 
53 (from Oropos), though lunally 
accepted, is nothing less than proven. 
See Inliod, p. xi. note 3. 

Tiaioratla: /. C. B. 110, from 
Oiopos. 

14. Bntbrormlfa : aboTe { 6; 
[from the fact that this and the two 
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B* arte composuit volumina. plures artifices fecere AttaB et 
Eumenis adversus Gallos proelia, Isigonus, Pyrotnachus, 
Slratonicus, Antigonus qui volumina condidit de sua arte. 
Bocthi, quamquam argento melioris, infans amptexando 
anscrem strangulat. atque ex omnibus quae rettuli clanssiina } 
quaeque iam sunt dicata a Vespasiano principe in templo 
Pacis aliisque eius opcrlbus, violentia Neronis in urbem con- 

88 vecta et in sellariis domus aureae disposita. praeterea sunt 
aequalitate celebrati artifices, sed nullis operura suonun 
praecipui, Ariston qui et argentum caelare solitus est, Cal- 1» 
lides, Ctesias, Cantharus Sicyonius, Djonysodorus Critiae 
discipulus, Deliades, Euphorion, Eunicus et Hecataeus 
argenti caelatores, Lesbocles, Prodorus, Pythodicus, Poly- 
gnotus idem pictor e nobilissimis. item e caelatoribus 

M Slratonicus, Scymnus Critiae discipulus. nunc percensebo ij 



4. amplexando] TrauU; sei 
eiimic Rue.. Ditlifitn\ ■m 
ri ■nnosom eoHt. K. Mthtir <j 
lios, Diodorus Detlefsen ; Diodonis Ba 

preceding nsniM conlnin Ihe common 
elcmcnl -xpar^t it would appear thai 
the beaiers b11 belonged to the sune 
ftinily, cf. Fick, CritrM. Ftrtmen- 
namiH. p. li.— H. L, U,]. 

I. volnmlnK : Introd. p. xri. 

I 84. AtUU : i,e. Att»lo» I. B.C. 
H'-'97- 

a. BumsBiiM.e. n, B.C. 197-159, 

Oiillos : AtlalHS ns rtx satft/udit 
ftigaBilqtU, Liv. ixiviii, 17, if, Ihe 
dates however are obscure {see Loewy 
on /. G. B. 154. PP- "7 T); the 
other victories commemoialed in the 
Per^metie imciiplioni are those of 
Attnlos 1 over Antiochos Hieru in 
ijSn.c, 



laigoc 



leilher hts 



thoM of Stratoniiios (below { 90) or 
Anligonos, have luraed np among 
thePergameneinscriptiotii; Michaelis 
(Jahrb. viii, 1893, p. 131) accordingly 
propose* to alter the Iiigonut of Pliny 
10 Efigonus, but oa grounds which 
are insnffident. 



o Bamb. (sex tntAitcerr,'] ; eximiae Veil. ; 
n eotii. Btitiheler in Hervndoi, p. 13 1 
•niamben tUi Hcmuias,'p.-]<:^. il. TAaaj- 
, Barnb.; dionyslodorus /"iVr., Vass. 

Pjromaohna : above i 80, 

3. volumina : Introd. p. uxri. 

4. Sostbl; of Cbitkedoo (Pant. 
T, 17, 4, where Schobarl, howers', 
reads Kapx^Iiiviiit) ; idenlical with the 
silver-chaser of uxiii, ijS' 1" •*" 
Heraioa of Olympia Pamuiiu taw 
the gilt stalne of a bojf by him. 
iluamQuam elliptical, i.e. 'although 

I maj mention . . .' The ardsl of 
the portrait of Antiochos Epiphanes 
(/. G. B. 310) belongs to a later 
period, while a third Boethos, belong- 
ing to tbe first quarter al the fint 
cenlnry H.C., is known from Bt^l, d. 
Cerr. Htll. xi, p. »6j. 

Infaoa : preserved in a nomber of 
replicas, Mnnich, Glypt. 140; Capi- 
tol, Helbig, Class. Ant. 518. The 
same snbject (wilhont the artiat'i 
nnme) is mentioned Hcrond. ir, 31 
T^K xi>^^'<*<> ■>" tA ■aiSIaf irviTB j 
npi iw woISk fm tX -n ^ Aifct 
Toipyor I Iptti KaK^H- (ed. O. Cm- 
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the number of sUtues that he produced, and he also wrote books 
on his art. 

The battles of Aitalos and Eumenes against the Gauls were 84 
represented by several artists, ■\Jsigonos, Pyromachos, Slratonikos ^^^ 
and Antigonos who also wrote boolcs on his art. rating ti 

Boeihos, though greater as a worker in silver, made a ^^^ild "J^jl^* 
hugging a goose till he throttles it. Eummi 

The best of all the works I have mentioned have now been ^"^'f"'- 
dedicated at Rome by the emperor Vespasian in the temple of 
Peace and in his other galleries, Nero having first brought them 
by the strong hand to Rome, and placed them in the apartments 
of the Golden House. ' 

I add a list of artists whose works are of equal excellence, 86 i 
though no single one is of supreme merit. Such are Ariston, who 'f,^^\ 
also worked in silver, -^Kai/ides, tKtesias, Kantharos of Sikyon, mtik. i 
Dionysadoros the pupil of Kritios, tDeliades, iMuphorion, Eunikos | 

and Hekaiaios, the silver chasers ; ■iLesbokkSy iProdoros, \Fytko- \ 

dikos, and Polygnolos, who was also among the most famous | 

painters. Others who were also silver chasers were Stratanikos i 

and ^Skymnos the pupil of Kritios. 



nas, who suggests ibc bnab alone to 
have been of maihle— cf. AnIh.Pal. 
ix, 7tg — and accoidingly assumes 
identity with the Plinian group, cf. 
Untirstukungai tvr Afimiambcn des 
Herandas iSga, p. 8]]. Identity 
likewiic asiuined by Boecheler >nd 
MeiHer (above lest notes). The 
action of the child, who is really 
squeezing the goose in his embrace, 
ii exactly described by the woid am- 
fUxanda, as now reiloted from the 
reading of Cod. Bamb. Addenda. 

S. ex omnibus . . . oluriuliiia : 
ihetorical flattery intended to please 
Pliny's patron Vespasian, cf. iiivi, 
loi; so too Josephns, Bill. JhJ. vii, 
5, 7 (Nicie, vol. ri, p. 591) says: 

Tcmfl. Par) auriixSfi ml jraTfTjflij. B." 
&r rljr Slar arSpaiwai >pt>rifwii F>pi 
waaar ItXaySivTO t^ olKov/iii^ii, The 
lemf/um Pads was ded. A. D. 75, after 
the conijnest of Jndaea ; full literature 
Gilbert, Kent iii, p. 135, note 3. 



7. violontia Neroni* ; for hatred 
of Nero, cf. above J 45, xuv, 51, 
J20. lutrod. p. Kcii. 

i 86. 9. aegualiCats: i.e. of merit, 
FBrtwikngler, Pliniut, p. 11. 

10. Ariaton: iKxiii, i56;apaintcT 

J.C-B.,-,1'- 

Callldea : a painter of the name 
in Lucian, Dial. Merttr. viii, 3, cf. 
Bnmn, .A^ (7. ii, p, 311. 

11. Oantbariu : son of Alexis, 
pupil of Eutychidei (above { 78), 
Paus.yi, 3,6; 17,7. 

Dlonraadoroa : an artiit of the 
name, /, G. B. 143 (from Delos, B, c. 
110) : a painter, iiiv, 146. 

Critiae: perhaps identical with the 
Kritios in S 49. 

It. Eunious et Heo.: xxxiii, 156. 

13, PoIrEnotiu: ixxv.gSj known 
as a sculptor only from Pliuy. 

15. Stratonicus : presumablyidea- 
tical with the Str. of | 84 and of 
(90. 



A 
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eos qui eiusdem generis opera fecenint, ut ApoIIodonis, 
Androbulus, Asclepiodorus, Aleuas philosophos, Apelbs 
et adornantes se feminas, Antignotus ct luctatores, perixyo 
menum tyrannicidasque supra dictos, Antimachus, Alh^' 
nodorus feminas nobiles, Aristodemus ct luctatores bigasquC 
cum auriga, philosophos, anus, Sdeucum regem. habet 
B7 gratiam suam huius quoque dor)-phorus. Cephisodoti 
duo fuere : prioris est Mcrcurius Libcrum patrem in infantia 
nutriens, fecit et contionantem manu elata, persona in 
incerto est. sequens philosophos fecit. Colotes qui cum 
Phidia lovcm Olympium fecerat philosophos, item Cleon ct 
Cenchramis et Callicles et Cepis, Chalcosthenes et comoedi 
et athletas, Daippus perixyomenon, Daiphron et DamOti' 



i 86. I. qui eluBdem generis : 

for the practice of elossifying works 
of art BcconJin;; to the artistic tno- 
ti»e cf, Fortwingler, Demauitieher, 
pp. JO f. 

Aijollodorua : above § Si. 

1. AsolepiodoruB : a paiulcc of the 

plilloioiilicw : Funwiinf ler, ZJom. 
aiuiithcr, pp. 14 f., bas pointed ont 
that onder tills rubric must be nndei- 
Mood not only philosopheis in a te- 
itricled acnse, bnl in eeneral portraits 
of distinguish td pcrsonnges. 

Apellu : son of Kallikles, makes 
for Oljuupia the chariot of Kyniska 
(/. G. B. 99 = Pans, vi, 1, 6), sister of 
Agesilaos (died e. C. 360) of Spatta. 
Cf. note on Callicles in { 87. Add. 

},. odoruuiteB so : cT. the puli- 

AatlgnolUB : an artist of the name, 
7. C.i^. 314-316 (Augiislan). 

4. suprft dictOB ; descriptive of 
the actual personages portnij'ed ; un- 
neceasaiy difiicnlly has beco caused 
(cf. Loewy on /, C B. 314) by as- 
suming that they referred 10 the group 
mentioned in § 70. 

AthenodoruB: xxivi, 37. 

i|, Aristodemus: according to Ta- 

tion, p. j6, 9 (ed. Schwartz), makes a 

: of Aisop, i. e. • work which 




would fall under the heading A 
fhiloiBphi. 

6, aaus! votive portraits of pfiobi 
esses, such as that of Lysimache, abow 
{;6. F uri wan glee ,ZVnfiitiJiacitfr,p.tti> 

Beleuoum regam: above { 73. 

7. quoque; [i.e. as well as tte 
more celebrated Doryphoroa of Po^ 
klcilos m 5 S5.— H, L. U.]. 

i 87. Cephisodoti duo 
arlist of the Eirene, Pans, ix, ifi, 
I, possibly fatlier 01 brother of the 
great Praxiteles ^cL note on f 50) ; (i) 
B son of Praiilcles, «xvi, 14, 

S. Ueraurius . . . nutiiens : 1 
motive is identical with that of ( 
Praxilclean Hermes. Addenda. 

9. manu elata : the raised hi 
not being an action of Greek oiati 
(where even lo allow the hand 
protrude much from the cloak «■( 
thoughl unseemly, Atschines <. Tim. 
ij), it is probable that the staloe be- 
longed to the class adoramtei, 
that its gesture was miainteipielcd Iqri 
a Roman writer as being the famiUQ 
moHus elata of the Roman oraioai- 
{illi\i:.hha?{eT,Arch.SliiditHH.Bniim 
dargeb. 1892. p. 39). A recent 
jectuie manti velata as the equiv 
of the Iyt^ TJiv Xtip<x tx*"' of Alsch. 
loc. til. has met with little faronr, c£ 
S. Reinach in CkraH. d'Oriemt, 189^' 
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! enumerate those who made statues of the 
class, as Apollodoros, \Androbottlos, Asklcpiodoros and fAUuas, who ^j'^' 
made philosophers ; Aptllas, who also made women adorning siatuts . 
thetnselves, Antigaoios, who also made wrestlers, a mpt^iAiitvot or '*' """ 
athlete scraping himself, and statues of the tj-rant-slayers whom 
I have mentioned, and '^Antimatkos and Athinodoros, who made 
statues of renowned women. Arhlodenws also made wrestlers, two- 
horse chariots with charioteer, and figures of philosophers, of old 
women, and of king Seleukos ; his Spear-bearer loo has a charm 
of its own. There were two artists of the name of Ktphiiodotos ; 87 
by the first we have a Hermes nursing the infant Dionysus. He 
also made a statue of a man haranguing with uplifted hand ; 
the person represented is not known. The younger Kephisodotos 
made statues of philosophers, and so did Koiotes, who had 
worked with Pheidias on his Olympian Zeus, Kkon, Kenchramos, 
KallikUs, and i&pis ; Ckalkoilhents also made statues of comic 
actors and athletes. Daippos made a Trffii^va^ivnt or athlete scraping 
himself, \ Daiphron, Damokrilos, and iDainwn philosophers 



p. 9 i W. Gorlilt in Berl. Phil. Wech. 
1895, p. H30. 

penonk In Inoerto : [i, e. the in- 
scription was dTaccd, or no longer 
MtuiL— H. L. U.] So Pansanias, vi. 
If I 7, speaks o[ the stalur of an no- 
knowD iadividaal as ir^p Suth Hi. 

10. Cotot«at xiir,54. 

11. ClsoD : of Sikyon, pupil of 
Antiphmcs, himBelf pupil of Poly- 
klcitos,P>UE. V, 17, 4, where a bronie 
Aphrodite by him ii mentioned; ik 
II, 3 (two bronze Zanei, /. G. B. 95, 
g61 ; the remaining four Matnes by 



n(vi. 



,5; 3.' 



i.s; 9.' 



10, 



9) ftU belong to the class atklcl. 
For hit school cf. Fanwangler, Mailtr- 
piati.p. 378. 

t). Cenohruoia: /. G. B. 70, 71 
(bDthfTomAtheat]>whereheisnaJncd 
wilhPolymneBios(/. C.fl. 7aX Add, 

CkUicIeB : SOD of Theokoinioi of 
Mcgata, Paos. «i, 7, I (where his 
Btatuc of the illnslrions wtftato*'uijjt 
Diagonu of Rhodes is mentioned) ; 
lather of Apellas (above { 86). F. 
Hanser {Kam. MUtktil. i, 1895, pp. 
97-119) woald sec in him the artist 



of the lovely btonie head of the boy- 
pnEilisI.Munich.C/jTi/. 30j,andofthe 
uiiginal of the basalt statue of an- 
other pugilist in the Tetme Mns. (li. 
pl. I). 

ChaJooBtbenes : apparently an 
error for Ckauoslhitui {KaliiBaBltnj!), 
brother of Dies and son ofApollonides, 
J. G.B. ilj-ti?, 2JO, see note on 
xuv, 155. Id coimezion with the 
Totive-slstnei o( CBtnotdi mentioned 
here, it is interesting to note that 
/. G. B. ]]0 is from the theatre of 
Dionyaos at Athens ; d. iuhrlat, 
1891, p. S4, t. Like Eplgouos ($ 88) 
he is known only from Pliny and the 
inscriptions. 

13. Daipptis : above % 51; (or 
athlete statues by him cf. Pans, vi, \i, 
6; 16, 5. 

Dsmocrltua : From Pnus. vi, 3, 3 
we Icam thai he was a Sikyonian, 
B pupil d( PisOQ of Kalaureia (Pans. 
3., 9, 8), and fifth in school descent 
from the Attic attist Kiitio*. His 
identity with the dijfJuit/iiTDi of/. G.B. 
484 and Diogenes Laerlios, ix, 49 is 
clouhtfnl. 
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I S8 critus et Daemon philosophos, Epigonus omnia fere piae* 

L dicta imitatus praecessit in tubicine et matri interfectae 

■ infante miserabiliter blandiente. EubuH muHer admJranl 

I laudatur, Eubulidis digitis computans. Micon athletis specta- 

f tur, Menc^enes quadrigis. nee minus Niceralus omnia quaef 

I ceteri adgressus repracsentavit Alcibiaden lampadumque 

I ssaccensu matrem eius Dennaraten sacrificantem. Tisicratis 

bigae Piston muliercm inposuit, idem fecit Martem et Mer- 
curium qui sunt in Concordiae teraplo Romae. Perillum' 
nemo laudet saeviorem Phalaride tyranno, cui taunim fecit i 
mugitus hominis pollicitus igni subdito, et primus expertus 
cruciatum eum iustiore saevitia. hue a simulacns deonini 




11. e<L] Bamh.-. 



\ rtliqm\ cxprimi 



c DitUfsm 



( S8. I. EplgODua : known from 
■ series of Pctgatnene inscriptions. 
Frinkel, Imchriften aus Ptrgnmtin, 

i,:ji-iS: 29: 3i(-/. G.5. 157); 
31 (-/. G. B. lS7al. The grent 
balbron to which ii-iS bcloogi cotn- 
memoniles the close of the wai in B, c. 
a 38, tgainsC An tiochos and ihe Galatiu. 

omnia fere : thetorical : cf. eia- 
risdma qMoegiit in ( 84 ; BtiaiihtisfeTe 
qutufitit, ixxvi, 13. 

1, tubioina : »nce Epigonoi 
woilieil for the Feigamene kings, it 
bu been snggcsted that his tubuen 
represeoted a Caul with his war 
trumpet snch at the famouB 'dying 
Gaol' of the Capilol (Helbig, Clan. 



Ant. ] 
[Thcs 






lilt 



:ver,nifly,flsWini;kel- 
I suggested, have lieen simply Che 
votive- port rait of the winner in l:he 
contest of heralds, such as that of 
Aichias of Hjbla at Delphoi, cf. Pol- 
Idi, it, 91, Pregcr, /nicr. 143, or that 
of Phoryslas at Olympia, /. C. B. 
119. For a luticen by the painter 
Antidotos lee xxxv, 130.— H.L. U.] 
Add. 

matri iuteifeotae : for the mo- 
tive cf XXXV, gBi S. Reinach (^etr. 
Jei £ludii Greiqua, 1894, p. 41 E.) 
■Dggntf that the gronp was of a 



Gaulish mother and her child, >nd 
belonged to the same serie) >* tha; 
' Dying Gaol ' and the Eo-catled 1 
' Airins and Paeta ' of the Villa Ludo- 1 
visi, Helbig, Class. Am. 884. Add. . 

3. Subull : his name has been | 
suggested in /. G. B. 135. For hi>' 
mulier admiram cf. above f 78. 

4. EubnlldlB : hii name alter- . 
nates with that of Eucheiroi (below 
§ 91) DC a series of inicriptiaU' 
(/. G. B. 333-139, S44) belonging 
apparently to one family of artisli; 

difitia oomputatii : [the gesture 
which i( expressive of pondering ot 
meditation might be given to an^ 
number of portraits oipkHos^kii et 
Lncian, Timim, rzi, avmnrmruH tiAi 
BojcTUAoul tpis ti iHof rSir \irf\Biim ; 
Plin, £fi. ii, ao, 3 : cmnpasui/ vtUtiim, 
inlendU otulos, tnovit labra. agitat 
digilas, cempulal. This observation, 
coapled with the fact that, had the 
digitis lemfulans been the portrait of 
a celebrated man, the name vould 
not have been forgotten, disposes of 
MilchhofTer's theory {Arch. Studitn 
H. Bnrnn dargtbr. pp. 37 ff.) thai 
the personage represented va* Chi]p»- 
ippos.— H. L. U.] 

Kioon: Identlml with Ae palntW, 
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Epigonos produced examples of almost all the subjects I have 
tnenlioned, and surpassed them in his trumpeter and his infant 
piteously caressing its dead mother. AEubauios is praised for 
his woman in amazement, and Euboulides foe his man reckoning 
on his fingers. Mikon's athletes are admired, and the four-horse 
chariots of Menogems. Nikeratos too attempted the same sub- 
jects as these artists, and also made statues of Alkibiades and 
his mother Demarate sacrificing by torchlight. Piston made a 
woman, to be placed in a two-horse chariot by Teistkrates, also 
the statues of Ares and of Hermes which stand in the temple of 
Concord at Rome. Perilhs it is impossible to praise : he showed 
a cruelty greater than that of the tyrant Phalaris, for whom he 
made a bull, promising that if a fire were lighted under it the 
cries of the man inside would sound like the animal's bellowing, 
a torture which cruelty for once righteous made him the first to 
suffer. From representations of gods and men he had dragged 



Dtad 

ihiU by 
EpigBias. 



XMV, 59. The facl thai he made 
itAtnes of athletes hai been conliriiicd 
by /. C. B. 41, from (he swtne of 
the np<DS(i>'fin7t Kalliis (Ol. 77 - 
8. C. 47>); and /. C. B. 4a. 

5. Nlceratiu : above \ So, where 
see Dole on his Alkibiades. 

6. lampKdum aooenjiu : i.e. she 
held a lorch, possibly In each bond ; 
the word aiceniu, however, makes 
me inspect a latent epigram, Introd, 
p. illv, note 1. 

7. Demoraten : her name was 
however Afino/iij^ij. Pl.nl, Ale. 105, 
d, &c. [The name Demarate may 
hive crept into Pliny's apthority 
ihroogh an error in ttan scribing the 
inscription on the group.— H. L, U.] 

f 89. Tisloruis; above % Sj ; 
muHrrem inpcsvit, c(. { }i an 
KakmU and the Elder Praiileles ; 
the malitr was possibly a Nike. 

9. Perillum : the Latin form. He 
also appears as PeriUos in Lucian, 
according to whom i,Pha!. i, 11) he 
was a natite of Akragas ; for the late 
notion that be was on Athenian, see 
Freeman, IJisl. of Sicily, ii, p. 75, 

10. PhAUrlda: vii, ioo;b.c. 57a- 



5(14 is now generally accepted as the 
date ai his rupan'ii, Benliey, Diss, en 
tkt EpistUs ef Phalaris {ed. 1699). 
pp. 378".; Freeman, Sicily, ii, pp. 

tanmm fecft : the earliest men- 
tion of the brajcn bnll is by Pindar, 
Fy(h. i, 1S4 : its mechanism is fully 
described by Polybios, lii, 15. The 
bull was repaled to have been taken 
to Carthage on the sack of Akra- 
gas by the Carthaginians, B. C. 403; 
il was brought back and restored 
to the Carthaginians by the Yonnger 
Scipio. Cie. Virr. II. iv, n, $ 73. 
See Freeman . tp. cit. Appendix, 
vii, where the story of the bull is 
fully discussed. 1 1 early became 
a lotus tommiinis of rhetoric (cf. 
Kalkmann In Rhiin. Mtts. xlii, 
18S7, pp. 513 ft.), which accounts 
for the high colon ring of Pliny's 
language. Introd. p. »ciii. 

II. musltufl hominis : Mugiel, 
tl vcti vBx eril ilia Imvis, Ovid, Trisl. 

ill, ,>,<«. 

primua expertui : cf. Dlodoros, 
ix, 19; Ovid, /dc. nV. ; and ^ri .,4maf. 
I, 6j3 ; Ludin, Phalarit, 1, 11. 
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hominumque devocaverat humanissimam aitem. ideo tot J 
condi tores eius laboraverant ut ex ea tormenta fiereotl|| 
itaque una de causa servantur opera eius, ut quisquis ilbC 

videat odent manus. Sthennis Cererem, lovem, Mincrv-ani 
fecit, qui sunt Romae in Concordiae templo, idem flentess 
matronas et adorantes sacrificantesque. Simon canem et 
sagittarium fecit, Stratonicus caelator ille philosophos, 

\ Scopas *uterque*, athletas autem et armatos et venatores 
sacrificantesque Baton, Euchir, Giaucides, Heiiodorus, 
Hicanus, *Iophon*, Lyson, Leon, Menodorus,Myagrus, Poly- lo 
crates, Polyidus, Pythocritus, Protogcnes idem pictor e._ 
clarissimis, ut dicenius, Patrocles, PolHs, Posidonius qid I 
et argentum caelavit nobiliter, natione Ephesius, Pericly- 
menus, Philon, Symenus, Timotheus, Theomnestus, Ti- 
marchides, Timon, Tisias, Thrason. ex omnibus autem ij 
.. lopbon] Uriiclis i 



ch, 



seopas] cedd. ; copaa Gtrkard, DclUfsm. 
til. p. gt ; olophon Bamh. ; lophtm rtliqui. 



% 90. 4. Sthoonis ; above i f i . 

5. flentes matroDos ; grave por- 
trait Btatncs, cf. above on S 70. 

6. adorantes aaoTlfloant«Biine : 
cf- SS 73. 78. On ihfse rubrics sec 
the remarks of Futtwdngter, Dont- 
ausathtT, pp. aj ff, 

Simon: bis identity with the Aigi- 
netau artist of the name (Pau>. v, 
17, 3), employed with Dionysios of 
Argos oD the Olympic votivc-oHer- 
ingi of Phormis of Maioalos, is 



oanem et sasittaiium : i. e- a 
yotive-porlcait ola Kietac ocScytbiao 
bowman with bis dog ; cf. Furtwaoglei, 
0/. r<V., p. 93. 

7. Btratonloo»: iixiii,!;^; above 

s\ e+, 85, 

8, Bcopaa uterque : aithougb Ihe 
MSS. arc unanimous, no satisfactory 
sense can be gol out of the reading. 
Skopas, as the name of the artist, is 
quite in place !□ the alphabetical 
ennmeration, but we cannot follow 
Klein i^Arck. Ep. Milth. iv, p. 33 IT.) 
in BSsmniDg a lacuna afier uterque. or 
in seeing in the titirpu a confiima- 



tion of bis double Skopas (above at 
onS49.1'"3)- Myownvie' 
utirqtu is s veiy ancient comiption, 
and conceals the name of the work of 
art made by Skopas. It has also been 
tuggcsled that scspas is the ace. pi. 
either of aiti^ (Salyric dancers, sec 
Urlichs'a note in Ckrat. p. 3J1) or 
<!Kim% (Satyr on the look-oat), in 
which case the iiltrqat would ttfa 
back to Simon and Straconikos. 

on a vase with the Apotheosis of 
HetaklM (Munich, Jahn Cat. 384- 
Msn.d. Inst, iv, pi. 41, Ann. xi, Tm. 
d'Agg. O); but the fact that the 
next Satyr is intcribed Tflpll shows 
that we have here no generic tenn, 
hut merely an epithet applied to one 
parlicular Satyr (cf. the i.-<maiawti»m 
of Antipbilos in ixiv, ijSj. Finally 
besides the ccpas ( - caslanel daacen), 
of Cerhaid, Urlichs in PtrgamfU 
InschrifttH, p. 33, has suggestSl 
siyfkds. Sec Addenda. 

i 81. athletaa: for thb and Utt' 
following rubrics cf. aduranles 
Jicanltiqia above. 
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^ 



down the most humanizing of ans to this level, and tlie early 
masters had only laboured to the end [bat instruments of torture 
should be created by its means. The works of Perillos, in con- 
sequence, are preserved only that whoever sees them may loathe 
the hand that made them. Slh^ttnis made statues of Demeter, 90 
Zeus and Athena, which are at Rome in the temple of Concord j 
also matrons weeping, praying, or sacrificing. Simon made a dog 
and an archer, Stralonikos, known also as a silver chaser, made 
statues of philosophers, and Skopas ... 

We have statues of athletes, anned men, hunters, and men 91 
sacrificing, by Baton, Eueheir, iGJaukides, Heliodaros, ^Hikanoi, '''j*'" 
il^hon, Lyion, Leon, Menodoros, Myagros, Polykrates, iPofytidos, uatiuA 
Pythokriios, Protogenes, who was also, as will be said later on, '"**'M 
a painter of the highest renown, Patrokles, iPollis, Posttdonios, an 
Ephesian by nationality, who is also famous for his silver chasing, 
Periklymtnos, Philon, Symenos. Timotheos, Theomnestot, Timar* 
chides, Timon, fTeisias, and Thrason. 



while /. G. B. 176, from llip Blatiiff iif 
an Olympic winner, bclongi to the 
dose alhltlai. 

1 1. Fatroolea : above f go. 

Poiidoniiu; xxxiil, \tfi, 

13. FsriclrmeDUa : TatUn, p. jg, 
iS (ed. Scliwarit), rl >« dd ti» 
ntp.iAitt.trM liymor (Eut<rchl> Plln. 
*'ii< 34 \ ""^ iiiijai T^iiiim 
in iauinrrrliv ^yitiitt ri 
aaiiiiia ; BniDti. A'. C. i, p. 473. 

14. FhJlon: Talian, p. 36, IJ 
(ed, Schwarli), menilom a ilalue of 
Mepbaiilion (cf. above t ^4' l>y 
bim ; he would thai beloii); to tlie ai;o 
of AlnuKlcf. 

8ym5nu» : /. G. B. B4 tlallet batf 



Hellodorua : xixvi, 35. 

10. lophon : Ac e/afiBH ol Sami. 
points (o a longer name. Loewy, 
Untinuck, p. 39, note 31 inggesti 
Heropbon (/. C. B. 3S0, from a 
bad) found at OlympiaV 

Ziraon : he made a statne of Dt- 
Btas which slood in the Booleuterioo 
at Athens, Pons. j. 3, 5. 

leon: peitiapEi/. G. B. I48. 

Henodoroa : an anist of the name 
made a copy of Ibe Eros of Praxiteles 
at Theipiai, Paus. ix, 17, 4. 

ICjasraa: of Fhokaia, Vitruv. itl, 
Pratf.i. 

Polyoratea : for a doabtfnl in- 
scription with this name cf. /. G. B. 
481. 

11. Fythooritna: son of Timo- 
charis of Rhodei, /. C. B. 174-176, 
jM. Mirti. ivi, 1891, pp, nof. - 
/aAr*.ii,i894.p.4i. It is in le resting 
to note that /. G. B. 174 belonged to 
the iiatne of a priest, i. e. to the tlass 
sacrificanlci (Brunn, K. G. i, p. 461); 



Tim 
Thoom. 



'■3S- 

L ]inintci of the 



Tiinarohldea : xxxvl. JJ. 

If, TimoD! probably - /. G. B. 
134 (ftoin Atheni). 

ThraaoQ : a tiKare of llekatc and 
. rounlaiii. a I'cnclope and Eurykleia 
in a group?! are mentioned, .Slral>n, 
iv, p. 641; cf. Uruno, A'. C7.i, p. 411. 
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B3 maxime ct^nomine insignis est Callimachus semper a 
niatorsuL.necfincm habentlsdiligentiae.obidcatatexitechiHi 
appellatus, memorabili cxemp]o adhibendi et curae moc 
huius sunt saltantes Lacaenae, emendatum opus sed in qui 
gratiam omnem diljgentia abstuierit. hunc quidem < 
pictorem fuissc tradunt. non aere captus, nee arte, unai 

c. 698. tantutn Zenonis statuarei Cypria expeditione non veadi 
Cato, sed quia philosophi erat, ut obiter hoc quoque noscatot 
BS tarn inane exemplum. in mentione statuarum est 1 
una non praetereunda, quamquam auctoris incerti. iuxtl 
rostra, HercuUs tunicati, sola eo habitu Romae, torva faci^ 
sentiensque suprema tunicae. in hac tres sunt tituli: I. 

- 691. Luculli imperatoris de manubiis, alter: pupillum Luculfi 
filiutn ex S. C. dedicasse, tertius: T. SeptimJum Sabinin 
aed, cur. ex privato in publicum restituisse, tot certaminuid 
tantaeque dignationis simulacrum id fuit 

\i. scDtientiqnc rY/(;u(. tnuiCB rc/i^'. 



102. ] 



, CallimtobuB : his dale 
.pproximulfly lixF^ At tbe 
close of (he fiflh centui;, from the (act 
th&t he is crediled (Vilr. iv, 1. 10) 
with the 'inTeDtion,' i.e. introd action 
into Greece, of ibe Coriathitu) capital, 
which Skopas (Paas. viii. 4j, j) em- 
ployed in the temple «t Tcge» (.01. 
96 ^ B. c. 3g61. Adileodo. 

a4luiiuilat<iT ani : cf. Qninct. x, 
I, 115; ■Kivni qui Cah/um frai- 
ftntnt ammiiui, invaii qui Ciicrcni 



lumitia vemm sanguiMm perdidusi. 
2. oBUtazlteobDus : Pass. i. 16, 
7 ; VilniT. /<v. n(. : Call, qui prepUr 
tlegaiUiam at lubtililaltm arlis 
tHstrmoreae ab AthtHiavilms caialexi- 
teckntu /ntnxl nomiiuilus ; Brunn, 
X. G. i, p. 154 aptly compares the 
me of forar^iciii' in Dionys, //. di vi 
Dent. 51 ; Ou 70^ E^ tdi, rXioToi ftiv 

oToxfa* Jvinn-t/ifmi T«ooin-oui flu- 
^petToi ii6ro<it, SinTt xai fAj^ia inil 
STiAa ml x""^' "^ ''^ TDiircHf E/ioia 
til lutpoc i(firfaiiB$ai gat (HiTttr^«€(i' 



4. ultaotM Jjacaenke : Fmfe 
ivangler (Rfajtcrpiim, p. 438 ; A. ^ 
1 79) incline! to recogniie the type 
tbe dancing girls weaiing the Kal»- 
thiskos so common on later : 
and geniA. 

J. gTBtimm . . . aibatolBrlt : this 
jadgement flatty contradicts the ward* 
of Vitmvius qnoted above (cf . itio Paoi. 
fa-.i-iV.) ; an interesting eridence ofdi ver- 
gence of opinion omoog andeut critics. 

et pioCorem fuiaas : cf. of Pytha* 
gora!, 4 60 ; of Pheidiai, ixiv, 54. 

7, Zenonla: he was boro at Kitioo, 
His fcatutes arc koowD from the butt 
at Naples, Schuster, Uiber die rrhal- 
lenfH Fortrdti dtr Gr. Philesephtn, 
pl.iv, .,,«. 

OyjiTia expeditione : 
when Cato went to Cypms as QuatsM'^ 
cum iure proitorio to confiscate 
property of Ptolemy, which was pot 
up ID auction. 

i B3. 10. auotori* inoertl : tbU 1 
sufhcea to dibcredit tlie proposed J 
ideDtifiCBlion of thit atatnc with thft'S 
Herakles of Polykles, mentioned CicJ 
odAU.si, I. 17. 
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Of all artists, however, Kallimathos has received the most dis* 
tinctive name. He was always too severe a critic of himself, and 
incessantly laborious; from this he received the surname of 
•aanvn^iTfxvot, ot the Niggler — a noteworthy warning that even 
diligence has its limits. By him we have a group of Spartan 
girls dancing, a work of faultless technique, which has, however, 
lost all charm through over elaboration. Some authorities say 
that Kallimachos was also a painter. 

The statue of Zeno was the only one which Cato did not sell 
when commissioner in Cyprus; this, however, was not because 
he valued the bronze or the workmanship, but because the statue 
was that of a philosopher, a trivial incident, yet not unworthy of 
passing notice. 

In speaking of statues there is one which ought not to be 
omitted, although the artist is unknown. It stands close lo the 
Rostra, and represents Herakles wearing the tunic ; it is the only 
one of him in Rome in that dress : the wild expression of the 
face shows that he is feeling the last agonies of the tunic. There 
are three inscriptions upon it : one states that it is part of the 
plunder taken by Lucius Lucullus, the second that the son of 
Luculius, while still a minor, dedicated it in pursuance of a de- 
cree of the Senate, the third that Titus Septimius Sabinus when 
curule aedile made it once more a public monument. These 
inscriptions show the rivalry occasioned by the statue, and the 
value set on it. 



Kallima- 
ties. ' thi 



wearing 
Ihi tunic. 



II. torva taoit: tbe descripliDD 
jhows ctCBjIy lo HhiL echool tbe 
Herakles belonged ; the hero trying 
to eitricntc himself (rutn ihe burning 
robe inesislibly recalls Ihe Laokoon 
telling away the snakei. Tbal the 



: iaXi 



t by 



Deianeiia is a suggestion lirst made 
hy Turnebns, Adv<rs. lib. ivi. 487. 
Though the reading tintitnsque 
supTtma lunitat is not absolnCely 
beyond sospicion, I kc no leason for 
following Peter {_ap. Roscher, i, 194I ) 
in denying (cf. Urlichs in Ckrcst. 
P' 333) llie allusion to the poisoned 
tonic Tbe Bobjecl seems to have been 
repiEsented in painting by Aristeides 
^Folyt)iO£, a/. Siiabo, viii, p. 381). 



II. trea lont tltull: showingtbat 
the ilatne had changed place three 
timet ; where it stood on its first 
dedication is nnknown. The son of 
LdcbIIds re-dedicated it near Ihe (old) 
Kostra. Then, owing to the numerous 
changes which took place in the Fonim 
it was removed and fell Into private 
hands ; Ihe resloration by T. Sep- 
timios Sab. was in virtue of his office 
a.s aedile, by which be had charge of 
public buildings and Blatnes. 

13. de mauublia: on the occasion 



puplllum '. 
CatQ (Cic. de Fin. i 
{At(. liu, 6). 



:.63. 



i tbe 




ard of 

J 
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140 Aristonidas artifex cum exprimere vellet Athamatitisn 
furorem Learcho filio praecipitato residentem paenitentia, 
aes ferrumque miscuit ut robigine eius per nitorem aeris 
relucentc exprimeretur verecundiae rubor, hoc signum 

141 cxstat hodie Rhodi. est in eadem urbe et ferreus Hercules, 5 
queni fecit Alcon laborum dei paticntia inductus. vide- 
mus et Romae scyphos e fcrro dicatos in templo Martis 
Ultoris. 



I. Aiiitonldaa : 



146, where 



hU 

Unong Ihe painters nun ignoiilts ; cf. 
/. G. B. 197 (inscr. more completely 
given by Hiller von Gaeitringen, 
/. G. /«. i, 85s), which ihows thai M. 
was also b sculptor like his father. 



AtbBjnantlB furorem: recallt: 
subjects as Heiaklet grieving foi 
madness, xxkv, i+i. The Atham«« 
was perhaps inspired by the Int of 
Euripides, where the mnnJei 
chos occurred. 



snc^^l 
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The artist Aristonidas in a statue representing Athamas after i40 
the murder of his son sought to depict fiiry giving place to ?!^^ 
repentance, and mixed copper and iron, that the rust might show statues, 
through the metallic lustre of the copper and express the blush of 
shame ; this statue exists to this day at Rhodes, where also is i4i 
a Herakles which Alkon bethought himself to cast in iron, in 
allusion to the fortitude of the god under his labours. We can 
also see cups of iron at Rome, dedicated in the temple of Mars 
the Avenger. 

tarch's description of the lokasta of perhaps identical with the chaser 

Seilanion, Svftir. V, I, 3,cf. irwr Scixdv Alkon, Athen. xi, p. 469 A, the 

yiotmotrffji, dte. iii, 30 . Pseudo - Virgil, Cu/ex, 66 ; Ovid, 

6. Alcon : according to Brtinn, Metam, xiii, 683 ff. 
K. G. ii, p. 403 (cf. i, p. 466) he is 7. Martifl ultoriB : above § 48. 



C. PLINII SECUNDI 



NATURALIS HISTORIAE 



LIBER XXXV, §§ 15-39; 50-149; 151-158 



{PICTURA ET PLASTICE) 
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/. PICTURA. 

:'v. ^ . ... 

15 De picturae initiis incerta nee instituti opens quacstio est. 

Aegyptii sex milibus annorum apud ipsos inventam prius- 
quam in Graeciam transiret adfirmant vana praedicatione, 
ut palam est, Graeci autcm alii Sicyone alii apud Corinthios 
repcrtam, omnes umbra hominis lineis circumducta, itaque^ 
primam talem, secundam singulis coloribus et monochro- 
maton dictam postquam operosior inventa erat, dutntque 
18 talis etiam nunc, inventam liniarem a Philocle Aegyptio 
vel Cleanthe Corinthio primi exercuere Aridices Corinthius 
et Telephanes Sicyonius, sine ullo etiamnum hi colore, iam 
tamen spargentes Unias intus. ideo et quos pingerent ad- 



S IS. I. InoerU; id vii,i05PliDyhid 
already given two difTcrent reisioiiE. 

J. Aegyiitii : their contention was 
obvLODsly a tme one; Vat vana prat- 
JieUictti la drawn fiom a Greclt 
writer auxioiiB to claim the invention 
of painting for Greece, 

4. Sioiroiie : for its claims to 
attialic preeminence cf. below, J 75, 
xumi, 9, and note on xxxlv, 55 ; it is 
probable ttiat Corinth Was the earlier 
■rtUtic centre, and thai priority was 
claimed forSikyoa, when, in the latter 
half of the fifth centnry, it began to 
■ssnme the leaderibip of the Pclo- 
ponneaian schools. The allusion to 
Sikyon, and Che theotetical character 
of the following gcoeiis of painting 



iTnlrod, p. xxviii f.) point to Xeno- 
krales as authority. 

5. tunbra . . . ciroumdaota : thIS' 
theory is purely arbitrary ; it rests oa 
the coDTentional supposition that the 
simpler method necessarily piecedes 
the more complex— that pictum in 
outline precede picture! where tbe 
contoors are filled in, and mono- 
chrome painting polychrome. The 
historical atady of the : 
i.e. of early painted ficlili 
shown, however, that the opeiati< 



ver^'d 



both I 



Robert, AnA. Miirchtn, p 
Stndnicita {/ahrb. ii, 1887, p. ; 
fT.) has made a vigorons attempt ti 
leconcile fact with the Flinian I 




The origin of painting is obscure, and hardly falls within the 
scope of this work. The claim of the Egyptians to have dis- 
covered the art six thousand years before it reached Greece is 
obviously an idle boast, while among the Greeks some say that it 
was first discovered at Sikyoti, others at Corinth. All, however, 
agree that painting began with the outlining of a man's shadow; 
this was the first stage, in the second a single colour was employed, 
and after the discovery of more elaborate methods this style, which 
is still in vogue, received the name of monochrome. 

The invention of linear drawing is attributed to ^ Philekies of 
Egypt, or to Kleanthes of Corinth. The first to practise it were 
t Aridtikes of Corinth, and t Telepkanes of Sikyon, who stiil used 
no colour, though they had begun to give the inner markings, and 
from this went on to add the names of the personages they 



dition; see also HolIwerdH mjahrb. 
T, l!!90, p. 156 £. and C. Smilb, ait. 
PlCTURAioSniilh'sZ'fV/./Jri'.p .40of.. 
who giTCE a lucid nnoij5is of the 
question. 

§ le. S. inventam liniarem : Dip 
□se aiintienia like that a\ primus (cf. 



■ lK> 



be 



L 



pressed ; it arises b'om the delcnulQa- 
tion, already noted io the case of the 
bronie statuaries, to conucct each 
slige of a progresE with uce definite 



Fhjloole AflETPtlo : bnrks back 
to the Egyptian tradition ; Mlinzei, 
Hermis, iix, 1895. p. S'>. note :. 

g. Oleanthe : known fiom Strabo. 
viii, p. 34J, as the painter of (ol 
an Ilionpersis, (A) a Birth of Athena 
(cf. Allien, viii, 346 CI: for the 
probable style of these paintings cf. 
Sludcicika, op. cit. p. 153. 

11. adiaribere inatitutum : the 
oamcs of the personages puttriyed 
were used omamenliUy 10 fill up 
space, i.% often on black-ligurcd lases. 



16 

PhilMis 
of Egypt . 

KilOHtklS 

of Coriiilh. 
Aridtiits 
ef Cerinth. 
TcUphanes 

of Sikyon. 
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; testae, utfl 
;m nomine V 



F- 

I scribere institutum. primus invenit e^s colore 

I ferunt, tritae, Ecphantus Corinthius. hunc eodem 

I alium fuisse quam quern tradit Cornelius Nepos secutum 

I in Italiam Damaratum Tarquinii Prisci regis Romani patrctn 

■ fugientem a Corintho tyranni iniurias Cypseli mox docebi- j 

I IT lam enim absoluta erat pictura etiam in Italia, exstaat 

L certe hodieque antiquiores urbe picturae Ardeae in aedibu»' 

■ sacris, quibus ego quidem nullas aeque miror, tarn longo 
I aevo durantis in orbitate tecti veluti recentis. similiter] 
* Lanivi, ubi Atalante et Helena comminus piclae sunt oudae^ 

ab eodcm artifice, utraque excel lentissima forma, scd altef& 
18 ul virgo, ne ruinis quidem tcmpli concussae. Gains princepH 
I tollcre eas conatus est libidine accensus, si lectori natur&' 

permisisset. durant ct Caere antiquiores et ipsae. fate" 
biturque quisquis eas diligenter acstimaverit nullam artiuni' 
celerius consummatam, cum Iliacis temporibus non fuisse 
earn appareat. 

I. invmit] lodd. ; mlevit ffaupl, DetUfsen 



I. laveijit : the maonacript read- 
ing is defended by Holwerda \Bp. til. 
p. J5(», note £4) who points out that 
invenirt earn eoleri lislae tn'tat corte- 
ipondi to piituram iitvtnirt singulis 
ceieribus above. For primus tnvenil 
cf. below, i§ 151, 151. 

testOQ tritae : the process, which 
is known oaly from this passage , 
probably died out cstly, Bliimner, 
Tiihnol. iv, p. 478 f. 

I. Eophantiu : the name is that 
of a painter inscribed on the columna 
Naaiana (/. G. B. 5) ; the identity 
suggested by Studnicifca {op. cit, p. 
I5i}i5 quite uncerloin. 

3. alium fUiuB quam : attempts 
to lei^oncile two variuit traditions — 
oaniely the atlribulion of the invention 
of painting proper to Ekpbantos, und 
tbe Italian tradition that painting was 
perfect in Italy long before thearrival 
of the Greeks. Ct \ 153. where the 
fittens who followed Domaratos into 
Italy are mentioned. 



4. Damaratns: below % 15a ; Tab 
Ann. xi, 14; Dionysioi H. iii, 46 S^ 
Sliabo V, p. acg, viii, p. 378, 

5. moz dooeblmua : Fortwangler 

{Plinius, p. J5 r, ; ct Roliert, Arch. 
Mhrchen, p. 113) has shown that the 
proof follows immediately: 1 

{ 17. S. ATdsaa; iii, 56; for 
paintings by M. Plautius in its ten 
of Juno, below, § iif;; for pamtisgt 
in temple of Castor and Polinx i 
Servius on Am. i, 44 (Tbilo i, p. 31 
nam Ardtae in Itmpla Casleris 
Pitiluiii in laeva tntranlihui ^cf. 
below, i 154) pasl/a 
piclus esl/ulmtn t^r ulrapul*m} 

II. Iianlvi ; iii, 64 ; *iii, ii 
13. altera ut virgo: for 
ellipse of tbe lirst altita eC I 
% 71 hopliUs in ctrtamini 
dtcuirens ul iudare vidiatur, 
arrria dipenens nl . . , and seeoi 

xuiv, ii, L ;. 






, PAINTING 

painted. The invention of painting wiih colour made, it is 
said, from powdered potsherds, is due to \Ekphanlos of Corinth. 
I shall show presently ihat this Ekphantos is distinct from that 
namesake of his who, according to Cornelius Nepos, followed 
Damaratos, the father of 'I'arquin the Ancient, in his flight to 
Italy from Corinth to escape the insults of the tyrant Kypselos, 
for by that time painting 'in Italy also had already reached high 
perfection. To this day we may see in the temples of Ardea 
paintings older than the city of Rome, which I admire beyond 
any others, for though unprotected by a roof they remain fresh 
after all these years. At Lanuvium again are two nude figures by 
the same artist, of Aialanta and Helen, painted side by side. 
Soth are of great beauty, and the one is painted as a virgin ; they 
have sustained no injury though the temple is in ruins. The 
Emperor Caligula, who was fired by a passion for these figures, 
would undoubtedly have removed them if the composition of the 
stucco had allowed of it. Caere possesses some still more ancient 
paintings. No one can examine these carefully without confess- 
ing that painting reached its full development more rapidly th; 
any other art, since it seems clear that it was not yet 
in Trojan times. 

baturque nirsum pupta. ni Maia- 
boduus caiira snUIuxiSEct. 

15- 0«are, iii, 5:; an inCeresling 
Ectics o( paintings from Caere 
(Cei^'Ctti; now in the Brit Mus. hu 
been pnbUshcd by A. S. Murray, 
/. I/. S. K, 1889. pi. vii, pp. 14J-J5J. 
whojustly points oat tbeit dependence 
on Greek modeb. In asserling Ibc 
independent development of painting 
[n Italy, Pliny has evidently been 
□lislcd by his patriotism. A limilsr, 
bnt Bomenhat later, series of paint- 
ings froiD Caere in tbe Louvre, A/cn. 
Jnst. vi, vii, pi. 30. 

17. ZUttoiH tamporibus : the state- 
ment is based on the Homeric poems, 
where, with the cuccplion of the »^<i 
fl.tK^a1lif^t, and Che Xmtov vafAiinr 
ifl. iv. '141) which 'a woman of 
Paionia or Maionia dyes with purple," 
there are no allmioni to [lainting ; 
Kc O. Muller, Handiuch, p. ji. 
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Atiliguily 
offainlins 
in Italy. 
PainiiHgs 

JIalanta 
and Hilen 



Rapid de- 
velopment 



tj. ne minia gaf dem c 
one may conjecture thm the Atnlania 
and Helena had once foimed poit of 
a largef composilion which was 
partislly destroyed in Pliny's time. 
Engelmann {af. Roscher, i, p. 1964) 
conjectures that the painting had origt- 
Dally tepresenled a monal connler- 
pan of the 'Judgement of Paris' — 
on the analogy of a bronze Etruscan 
cista at Berlin (Friedcriclis, BroHiett, 
541, ci. Arch. Ant. 1 889, p. 41), where 
Paris appears in conversation with 
(hree nude women Felena (Helen), 
Aleleta (Atalanta) and Alsir (t). 
Helen was a favDurite subject of the 
Etruscan artists: cf. Cerh«d, Eir. 
Sfiiegel.iv, ni-iS2. 

{ 18. 14. libidina ftooenaus : Tor 
similar stories cf. below, § 70 \ xxxiv, 



L 



tectori natura : below, 
For the elliptical construction of 
</cf.Tac^nH.ii,46; 



173. 



8 C. PLlNll SECUNDI NAT. HIST. XXXl^ 

19 Apud Romaaos quoque honos mature hiuc arti cont^t, 
siqutdem cognomina ex ea Pictonim traxenmt Fabii claris- 
simae gentis, princepsque eius cogaominis ipse acdem Salutts 
piaxit anno urbis conditae CCCCL, quae pirtura dur 
ad nostram mcmoriam aede ea ClaudJ principatu exusta. 
proxime celcbrata est in foro boario aede Herculis Pacuvi 
poetae pictura. Enni sorore genitus hie fuit, clarioremque 

soartem earn Romae fecit gloria scaenae; postea non est 
spectata houcstis manibus, nisi forte quis Turpilium equitem 
Romanum e Venetia nostrae aetatis velit refcrre pulchris 
eius operibus hodieque Veronac exstantibus. laeva is manu 
pinxit, quod de nullo ante memoratur. parvis gloriabatur 
tabellis cxtinctus nuper in longa senccta Titedius Labeo 
praelorius,etiamproconsulatuprovindaeNarbonensisfunctus, 

21 sed ea re in risu etiam contumeliae erat. fuit et principum i$ 
virorum non omittendum de pictura celebre consilium. 
r:. 709. cum Q. Pcdius nepos Q. Fedii consuiaris triumphal isque ct 
a Cacsare dictatore coheredis Augusto dati natura mutus 
esset, in eo Mcssala orator, ex cuius familia pueri avia 
fuerat, picturam docendum censuit, idque ctiam divusM 
Auf;ustus comprobavit, puer raagni profectus in ea arte 

aa obiit. dignatio autem praecipua Romae increvit, ut existimo. 



{ 19. 1. Fabji oUtUr. KsntLi : An 

irasemus, siFahiB, nabiliisimo kemiiii, 
tauJi dalHtn rssil qued pingertl, noa 
Mtiltos afiid HO! fiituras Pelyditos el 
ParrkasUsfuisitf Cic. Tusi.Disput. 
i, I, 4. The Jiist Piclar U of coarse 
distinct from the bisiorian (b, about 
B.C. 354iT=i.ffd. 116). 

3. aadem Balutis : siace the 
temple was dedicated by C. Jimius 
Bnbutcus, 11 liero of the second 
Samnitc war, B.C. 31 1, and consecra- 
ted by him as Dictator, B.C. 303 
(Liv. ix, 43, 15), the pictures probably 
related lo his exploits in Apulia 
(Uriiclil, Malcrtiin Ram, p, 7;. From 
Valerius Max. yiii, 14, 6 it appears 
that they were exlenuve compositions, 
coverinfi perhaps the two long walls of 
tbecella. Dioiiysi(»,xvi.6, pinitesthe 
fine drawing, and sharp clean cantonn 



of these wall-paintings. (Against the 
proposed ideatificalion of a wall paint- 
ing from the Esquiline. Bull. Camm. 
1SS9, pi. xi, xii, Bs ' ripruduiione in 
piccolfi ' of the pictures in the temple 
of Salus, see Hiilsen, Rom. MUlk, 
1891, p. HI.) 

6, foro boajio aede Herculla : 
this temple, which was called aaUt 
Atmiliana (accjrding to Scaliger'a 
emendation of Fcstus. p. 141) was 
either founded or restored with great 
spleudonr by Aemillus Paullua the 
conqueror of Pydn a ; cf. H. Peter, o^. 
Koscher. i, p. iijog f. It was natural, 
as Uilicha (jWa/CTief, p. 1;) points ont, 
that he should employ to decorate it 
PacnvioB, who had written in hi* 
honour the Prailtila Pauliu ( Ribbeck, 
Rem. Trag. 316), and whose inti- 
macy with Laelios, the bosom Mend 
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Among the Romans too this art was early had in honour, see- - 
ing indeed that so distinguished a family as the Fabii drew from ^ 
it the name of Pictor [ Painter] ; and the first of the name actually f 
painted the temple of Safety, in the year of Rome 450 [304 b.c.]. 
These paintings lasted until my day, when the temple was burned 
down in the reign of Claudius. Soon afterwards the poet Pacu- P 
vius won great renown through his paintings in the temple of 
Hercules in the Cattle Market. The mother of Pacuvius was 
a sister of Ennius, whence it came about that the drama lent 
a new lustre to ihe art of painting at Rome. Since that time, ai 
however, the profession of painter has received no honour at the 
bands of men of good birth, unless we except in our own time 
T\trpUius, a Roman knight from Vcnetia, whose excellent pictures 7 
are still to be seen at Verona. He painted with his left hand, 
a peculiarity noted of no artist before him. TiUdius Ladeo, who 7 
died not long ago in extreme old age, was proud of the little 
pictures that he painted : he was of praetorian rank and had even 
been governor of Narbonensis, yet his art only brought upon him 
ridicule and even scorn. Nor must I omit the famous decision a: 
with regard to painting arrived at by eminent statesmen. Quiniiis Q_ 
Fedius (grandson of that Quintus Pedius who had been consul, 
had enjoyed a triumph and was named by the dictator Caesar as * 
co-heir with Augustus* having been dumb from his birth, it so 
befeli that Messala, the orator, to whose family the boy's grand- 
mother belonged, advised that he should be taught to paint. The 
grid Augustus approved of the idea, and the boy bad made great 
progress in the art when he died. The esteem which the Romans a: 



was the grandson <>f Caesar'E eliier 
sifter; he triumpheit Dec 13, B.C, 41;, 
after his Spiuiish caiii[iiugii [Appiim, 
Bell. Civ. iii. 11, 33, y4-96), was 
consul with Augustus In B.C. 43, in 
which year bo died. 

1 8. ooheredis dati : Saet. JttUui, 



of Aemiliua' son Scipio, ii known to 
US from Cioero {Latlius. 7, 34). 

% 20. g. honeatlfl rouiibus : cf. 
Cic. Tusc. Disp. Ix. dr., and the 
iioniiial words applied to Fsbius 
Pictor by VaL Mux. viii. 14. <>■ 

Turpilium : possibly a ilcscen- 
danl of ihe Turpilioswho wrote come- 
dies. Olid was a eontcmpotary of 
Terence ^Rit.beck, Cem. snci cd. 85), 

II. TeroniiB : prabably Pliny's 
birthplace, since in Piaef. 1 he speaks 
of CbIlHus as hia toHlerraneHi. 

13. Tltadiua Labeo : Tac. Ann. 



> Uks. 



s the 
11. Cf. also 



S 21.1 



, Q. Fedii oonautorla : 1 



ancient Sibyls, 

vli, 90, end above, i 8. 

avi>: i e. the wife of Q. Tedins, 
the legatee of Caesar. 

% 22. 11. digiiBtio . . , iuorSTlt : 



90 C. PUNIl SECUNDI NAT. HIST. XXXV 

a M*. Valerio Maximo Messala, qui princeps tabulam pictam 
proelii quo Carthaginienses et Hieronem in Sicilia vicerat, 
proposuit in latere curiae Hostiliae anno ab urbe condita 
CCCCLXXXX. fecit hoc idem et L, Scipio, tabulamque 
565. victoriae suae Asiaticae in Capitolio posuit, idque aegrcs 
tulissc fratrem Africanum tradunt haul inmerito, quando 

33 filius eius illo proelio captus fuerat. non dissimilem 
offensionem et Aemiliani subiit L. Hostilius Mancinus qui 
primus Carthagincm inruperat situm cius oppugn at ionesque 
depictas proponcndo in foro et ipse adsistens populo spectanti 
singula enarrando, qua comitate proximis comitiis con- 
LU.c.eog. sulatum adeptus est. habuit et scaena ludis Claudii Fulchii 
magnaoi admirationem picturae. cum ad tegularum sinnili- 
tudinem corvi deccpti imaginem advolarent. 

24 Tabulis autem cxternis auctoritatcm Romae publice fecit ij 

primus omnium L. Mummius cui cognomen Achaici victoria 

608. dedit. namque cum in praeda vendenda rex Attalus 

?t I VI] cmissct tabuiam Aristidis, Liberum patrcm, pretium 

miratus suspicatusque aliquid in ea virtutis quod ipse 

oD Ramui triomphal pictures geDerally 
see the cxcellettt remarks of Raotil- 
Rochette, Pfinl. Ant. p. 303 f., and 
recently Wickhoff, IVuner Gtnesis, 
p. 30 f. 

t. W. Vnlerlo Unilnio UbmbIa: 

3. in latere curiae Hast. : see- 
ing the Dumeious changes undergone 
by the Curia between the dste of 
MessaU and tbat of Ciceio, Che iden- 
tity of the picture with the lalmla 
VaUria{Q.\ce!oinVat.i),i\:adFam. 
xiv, 3, a) is Improbable (it seems ac- 
cepted by Becker, Him. Tef. p. ii6, 
note 99, and recently by Gilbert, Gt~ 
sikiehU u. Top. iii, p. 165, note 3 ; 
Uilichs, Malcni, p. 9, snggesis that 
the eihibiiion was only temporary). 
The date usually assigned to Messala's 
victory is a. u. c. 491 =B.c. 363. 

4. I.. Boipio: he triumphed an 
the laat day of the intercalary month 
of B.C. 188. but his splendid games 
were not celebrated liil n.c. 186 (cf. 
luili, 138). It is not known on 



which of the two occasions he exhi- 
bited the picture of his exploits (cf. 
tJrlichs, D/. cit. p. 14). 

5. aegie tuliasa : the injur; felt 
was br-fetched ; from Vat. Max. ii, \a 
i, we learn that Antiocbos treated 
the sou with marked conrteiy, and 
sent him back tdcrUcr. 

§ 83. g. AemiUuil : tbe oSence 
presumably consisted in the omission 
from the picture of any ailuiioD to 
tbe timely help of Scipio, Appian, 
Ai^, lljff.; cf. ibid. 134, where k 
graphic accouoi is given of the en* 
thusiasm with which the Romaiu 
received the news of the fcll of 
CarlhBj;e. 

12. acaena ; i. e. ^^t scatnac frans 
or wall of the stage-bail dings, upon 
which the si:euic decorations vers 
bung, cf. § 65. 

Claudii Fulchxl : aedile B.C. 99; 
on his games see viii, 19; VaL 
Max. ii. 4, 6 C. Pukhtr scenam va- 
ritlatt celorum adumh-avilvacuii aatt 
piitura tabulis exlcnlam. 



] 



gave to painting was greatly increased {so it seems to me) by the 
action of Manius Valerius Maximus Messala. He first caused jW~, yal. ' 
his victory over the Carthaginians and Hiero in Sicily to be ■''^- '"'''' 
painted on wood, and exhibited the picture at the side of the mimeratu 
Curia Hostilia in the year of Rome 490 [26460.]. Following *'"''|^f'"'-'' 
his example Lucius Scipio exhibited in the Capitol a picture repre- /urt, 
senting his Asiatic victory, a step which not unnaturally displeased ^' ^y?'" 
his brother ' the African,' whose son had been taken prisoner in 189 b,c. 
the battle. In the same way Lucius Hostilius Mancinus, who 33 
had been the first to enter Cajthage, incurred the anger of Scipio j-/ ^^'"" 
Aemilianus by exhibiting in the forum pictures of the site oidnui 
Carthage and the various attempts to storm it, while he himself 
Stood by, telling the whole story to the crowd of spectators with 
a geniality which at the next elections won him the consulship. 145 1 
At the games given by Claudius Pulcher, the painting of the ^ ^* 
scenery excited great wonder, the very crows being deceived by 
the painted tiles and flying down to settle on them. 

Foreign pictures, however, were first publicly brought into 24 
vogue at Rome by Lucius Mummius, surnamed the .Achaean from Mummim 
his victories. At the auction of the spoils, King Attalos had bid '^j.^/'"" 
for a picture ofDionysos by Aristeides the sum of 600,000 denarii /i.VMJtf. 
[j^ii.ooo circ], whereupon Mummius, surprised at the price '^ ■'^' 
offered, and suspecting some merit in the picture which escaped 



14. oorvi decepti: cT. below, |{ 65, 
66, «ad 155. 

i ai. :6. Ij. 3Iuinmlua; in iixiii, 
■ 49.ho wever.the inlrodnc li on of fiirtign 
pictures into Rome U attribnled to 
Sdpio's Asiatic vicioriesj wbile Liv. 
KIT, 40, itBtea thai the lint ealhuBiasm 
for Greek pidnm it Ronie was a 
mult of (be capture of Syiacusc b; 
Harcellas : citervnt indt primum 
initium tsirandi Graeiatum artium; 
cf. alio Cato'i speech a> given Xiv. 
uuiv, 4(bclow nute on \ 157), and 
Plut. Marall. ui. 

17. in praeda vendenda ; the 
action of an auction ii insccorale ; 
according 10 Pans, vii, 16, $, Mum* 
mios bad tahea to Rome Ihi' most 
valnalile worka of ail, and banded 

the leu important otijecls. 



e vii, 



As 



rex Attolua : 
a fact Attaloi bimielf wax not present 
Bt Connth (Pans, vii, i6, 1) ; he hod 
only sent an auxiliary force to the 
Roman*, under the command of Philo- 
poimen. There is a further inaccuracy 
in ibu account of the purchase : ac- 
cording to I'olybios ^B^Hi/Slrabo, viii, 
p. jSj 1, who WBi an eye-uitness, the 
Roman Eoldiers were already Dsicg the 
pictDTcs ai dice-boacds, when Philo- 
poimen offered a hundred talent* to 
Mummius in case he should feel dis- 
posed 10 assign the picture to Aitalos' 
share of the booty. For the paintings 
collected by Aitalos, see Fiankel, 
_/iArft,vi (1891), pp. 49 60,'Gemalde 
SamroliuiEeD u. Gemalde-Forscbung 

; below, {} 98-100. 
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nesciret, revocavit tabulam Attalo multum quercnte et in 1 
Cereris delubro posuit, quam primam arbitror picturam 1 

ae externam Romae publicatam. deinde video et in foro 
positas volgo. hinc enim ille Crassi oratoris lepos agentis 
sub Veteribus, cum testis compellatus instarct : die ci^o,il 

I Crasse,qualem me noris? talem, inquit, ostendens in tabula 
pictum iiificetissime Galium exerentem linguam. in foro 
fuit et ilia pastoris senis cum baculo, de qua Teutonorum ! 
l^atus respond it interrogatus, qu an tine eum aestimaret, 
donari sibi nolle talem vivom verumque. 

38 Sed praecipuam auctoritatem publico tabulis fecit Caesar 1 
dictator Aiacc ct Media ante Veneris Genetricis aedem 
dicatis, post eum M. Agrippa vir rusticitati propior quam 
deliciis. exstat certe eius oratio magnifica et maximo 
civium digna dc tabulis omnibus signisque publicandis, tfl 
quod fieri satius fuisset quam in villarum exilia pelli. verum 
eadem ilia torvitas tabulas duas Aiacis et Veneris mercata 
est a Cyzicenis HS. [XII]. in thermaruni quoque cali- ' 
dissima parte marmoribus incluserat parvas tabellas paulo 
ante, cum reficerentur, sublatas. 



Mariano stHle Cimiria. The pro- 
(niding tongue was probably ■patTO- I 
paic (cf. Uriiqhs in Ckratcn., p, 34 j) ; 
being misunderstood il give occasioit 
to ibe witlicLsms recoTded by Plioj, 
Cicero and others with Quinctiliui, 
perhaps also to the remark in 
^'1 )o> 5 : {Galium) lingtutm etiam ' 
ai irrisu ciiireniem. 

% as. 11. Aiaoe et Hedia : -nl, 
126 = App. I; below, §f 136, I45. 

ante V. O. ssdem : whereas 
in i 136 the same piclnres arc Said to , 
be in V. G. aedt; Che !atter*«e 
the likeliest ; the tint variant ii prob- I 
ably due to Pliny's carelessnei* ; cf. 
MiiowT, op. cii. p. 543. The lemplo I 
was vowed by Caesar at Fhaisalos ' 
[B.C. 48), ded. with the Fomm, Sept. 
i4ur J5, B.C. 46 (but see M»n. Atuj/r. 
i¥,iJ;Mommsen,^«6'tt/oe,p.84t). ' 

13. U, Agrippa: B.C.63-A.D. 
Teuffel, 110, 10-14. 
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Crawi orfttoria: Cicero 


(lit Oral, i 


66, jfi6; cf.Quincl.vi, 3, 


J8, where 


see Spalding's note) atlri- 






1 the 



or, C. 



JnliusCaesarStrabQ (TeuHel.tss, 3). 

5. aub Teterlbua ; sc. tabernis, 
cf. S 113 ; these shops, with a colon- 
nade in (tont of them, stood facing the 
Harra Via, on the lite afterwards oc' 
cupied by the BasUiea Julia. The 
tiibunal, where the scene is imagined, 
may ha^e stood dose to the Se^a ; 
cl. Jordan, Top. i, -i, p. 381. note 9a. 
Ciccfo, loi. til., has subnovit, i.e. on 
N. side of the Fomm. 

6. in tabula ; Cic. loc. cit. in 
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his own eyes, withdrew it, in spite of the protests of Attalos, and 
afterwards dedicated it in the temple of Ceres. This was, 
I believe, the first foreign picture publicly dedicated at Rome. 
Later on I see that they were constantly put up even in the 
Forum, a custom which gave the orator Crassus an opening for 
a witticism. He was pleading a case close to the Old Shops, 
when a witness under examination said to him, 'Pray what do 
you take me for, Crassus ? ' ' Just such a man as that,' answered 
Crassus, pointing to a coarse picture of a Gaul with his tongue 
out. In the Forum too was the picture of an old shepherd with 
his staff, of which the envoy of the Teutons said, when asked what 
he thought it was worth, that he would not take such a man at 
a gift, even if he were alive and real. 

But the highest public tribute to painting was paid by the 
dictator Caesar when he dedicated the Aias and the Medeia in 
front of the temple of Venus the Mother, and after him by Marcus 
Agrippa, whose natural tastes inclined to rustic simplicity rather 
than to the refinements of luxury ; a magnificent speech of his 
at least is extant, fully worthy of the first citizen in the state, \ 

urging that all pictures and statues should be made public pro- 
perty — certainly a wiser plan than to consign them to exile in our 
country houses. Yet ihe rude Agrippa bought two pictures — an Aias a 
Aias and an Aphrodite — from the people of Kyzikos for i. 200,000 y^*^ 
sesterces [jC'°yS°° circ], and further, in the hottest chamber of*^" 
his baths were some small pictures, let into the marble, which 
were removed not long ago in the course of a restoration. 



Air^ 



17. Aisoli Bt TenerU: nalhing 
Inrlher is known of rtther picture ; the 
grounds for idcclifTing either or both 
wit!) the Ajax and Medea pi]rcha<«d 
bj Caesar (Welcker, Helbig, Urikhs, 
iic.) are purely fanciful. Fiooi the 
pes! cum we ma; assnine that Agrip- 
pa'spuTchaM;!! weie later than Cneiai's, 
and llie price paid for the pictares 
was not the tame (cf. i 136 where 
the price paid by Caesar ia given). 
The qnestion is fully discusied by 
F. Btandiiitter, TimBmarhos, p- tb (I. 
The occasion for Agrippa'g pur- 
chase, and the spot nhcrtr he exhi- 
bited them, are unknown. He ma; 
bale bought the pictures ta aedilc 



In B.C. 33, or to adorn Ihc bnildingt 
which several years later were carried 
onl under his direction (the Stpla 
Julia in s.c. 36; the ThenHoi and 
the PBrlicus Ntflttrtia in Ihe follow- 
ing year ; cf BraDdslatter, tec. Ht^. 

18. thermarum: immediately be- 
hind the Pantheon : the ralidisHma 
pars must be identical with the re/- 
darittm. 

ig. incluaarat : according to a 
custom general in Roman times ; cf. 
below the pictures in the Curia Julia 
(S 17). The ail celebrated mono- 
chrome pictures in red on white 
marble slabs (Naples) had been let 
bto the wall in a similar manner i cf. 



JNU 

27 Super omnis divus Augustus in foro suo celebcrrima in 
parte posuil tabulas duas quae Belli faciem pictam habent 
et Triumphum, item Castores ac Victoriam. posuit et quas 
dicemus sub artificum mentione in templo Caesaris patris. 

;-7'5- idem in curia quoque quam in comitio consecrabat duass 
tabulas inpressit parieti. Nemcan sedentem supra leonem 
palmigeram ipsam adstante cum baculo scne cuius supra 
caput tabella bigae depcndet, Nicias scripsit se inussi&se, 

28 tali enim usus est verbo. alterius tabulae admiratio est 
puberemfiliumsenipatri similemesseaetatissalvadifFerentia 
supervolante aquila draconem complexa. Philochares hoc 
suum opus esse testatus est. inmensam,vel unam si tantum 
banc tabulam aliquis aestimet. potentiam artis, cum propter 
Philocharen ignobiJissimos alioqui Glaucionem fi]iumque 
eius Aristippum senatus populi Roman! tot saeculis spectet. 
posuit ct Tiberius Caesar minime comis imperator in templo 
ipsius August! quas mox indicabimus. 

29 Hactenus dictum sit dc dignitate artis morientis. quibus 
coloribus singulis primi pinxissent diximus, cum de his pig- 
raentis traderemus in metallis : monochromata ea genera 
picturae vocautur. qui deinde et quae invenerint et quibus 
tcmporibus, dicemus in mentione artificum, quom'am indicate 
naturas colorum prior causa operis institut! est. tandem 

6. imprrasit parieti, Nemcan itsqiii ad bigoe (bigc I'ess., bigerc Sami^ 
palmigera Sami. t corr.) dependei. Nidas DtllifseH : inttrpututieium nrr. 
Traube. io. metnllia: monochtomila . . . Toc»nwr] Liltr!\ metallis. qnl 

moaoclironiaCa — ca genera pktnrae vocnatur — DelUfan, vid. errata, w»i. * 
/^f. ISO, 



Robert, JIall. IVinckelm. progr. xix, 
1895, p. 5f.; Raonl-Rochette, Pcin- 
tures, p. 16 J i Wickhoff, U'utur Gtne- 
M. p. 70. 

§27. 1. in foro. ..parts: below, 
i 93, in fori SHI ctUberrimi's parlihns. 

1. Belli fooieiii ... et Triuinplium 
" below, { 93 Be/ii imaginem re- 
strictis ad terga manibus, AlcxaHtlrv 
i'm cuttu triamphaitlt ; ib. Caitorem 
tt Pelluetm cum Victoria. 

3.qiia«diQemua : i. e. the Anadyo- 
mene of Applies in 5 91. 

£. in ouzia : ^c, Jnlit, ded. hy 



g : it had been be- 
o leplace the Cmim 



Angnalns B.C. 
gnn by Caeaar 
of Sulla. 

6. JDpresiit parieti : cf. note oa 
industral in \ ifi. 

Nemean . . . Nicias: %\ 130, 
131. The Ncmea was the penonifir 
calion of the festal citj; the stnal 
with (he staff one df the judeei in the 
games; the tablet with ihe chariot 
indicated the parllcnlar conleH of 
which the pictnre was the memorial 
(Brunn, K. G. ii, p, 191) ; cf. in Pan*, 
i, II, 7 Ihe pictuie commemontlnf 



J 




/. PAINTING 

Above ail the god Augustus placed in the most frequented part 
of the Forum which bears his name, two pictures, the one containing 
figures of War and of Triumph, llie other Kasior and his twin, 
with Victory. He also dedicated in the lempie of his father Caesar 
certain pictures which 1 shall mention when I enumerate the artists. 
Furthermore he let into the wall of the Council Chamber which 
he consecrated in the Comitium two pictures. On the one, which 
represents the nymph Ncmea holding a palm and seated on a 
lion, while an old man with a staff stands by, above whose head 
is suspended a tablet with a two-horse chariot, Niltias has written 
that he burned in the painting, using that very word [inKinv]. In 
the other picture we admire the marked resemblance between 
a young man and his aged father, although the difference of age 
is not .lost ; an eagle with a snake in its talons is flying over iheir 
heads. Philochares lays claim to the painting as his work. 
Marvellous is the power of art, judged by this work alone, since 
Philochares could turn the eyes of the Senate of the Roman 
people for so many years upon Glaukion and his son Aristippos, 
persons otherwise quite obscure. Tiberius Caesar too, rude 
prince though he was, dedicated in the temple of Augustus 
pictures which I shall name later on. 

1 have said enough concerning the dignity of a decaying art 
When treating of pigments in my account of metals I named the 
colours used singly by the early painters ; paintings in that style 
are called monochromes. Subsequent innovators, together with 
the character and date of their inventions, I shall treat of in my 
account of the artists, since the scheme of my work obliges me 
first to describe the composition of the pigments employed. 



Arf«r« in 

kiifanim. 



the Tictory of Alkibiades in Ihc Ne- 
mean gamei : Itnair H nl tijciji t^i tr 
Vijiiq IotI oijfuia if ip fpa^ ; also 
the fiinax wlib /■iga dd the ' Iknorios ' 
relief (Bt. Mus.-FricdBridis-WoUen, 
1844). 

8. inuaalaBe I.e. Itlmui- \ cf. 133. 

i 3S. g, klterlui tabolut: lince 
placed in the open air, prenimably 
llkewtic in encaustic, 1'hecngle and 
EDske, like the laiiHa bigae, most 
have referred to I he evtnt com- 
memorafed by the pielntc. How the 
work of Nikios came into the hands 
of Augottiu U nnkoown (1 131): >* 



to the picture of Philochares, Wun- 
deier {Manubiae AltiaHdrinat, p. 13) 
■■■ggests thai it belonged to Angns- 
Ins'a Egyptian spoils. 

n. Philosharea; perhaps identi- 
cal with the vate-palnler. brother of 
the orator A i (chines, mentioned 
derisively (JAn^aimji^inii ■ypd^wcj bj 
Dcmoslhcnea, hals. Leg. p. 415, 137 
(Ol, i09,> = B-C.34i). 

17. moz iDdicabimiu : id { 131. 

f 39, 19, dJximiu: in xxxili, 
117. 

cf. 



96 C. PUNII SECUNDI NAT. HIST. XXXV 

se ars ipsa distinxit et invenit lumen atque umbras, diflercntii 
colorum alterna vice sese cxcitante. postea deinde adiectuv 
est splendor, alius hie quam lumen, quod inter hacc et 
umbras csset appellarunt tonon, commissuras vcro colorurn 
et transitus harmogcn, 

Quattuor coloribus soHa immortalia il!a opera fecere — ex 
albis Melino, e silaciis Attico, ex rubris Sinopide Pontica, 
ex nigris atramento — Apelles, Aetion, Melanthius, Nko- 
machus, clarissimi pictores, cum tabulae eorum singitlae 
oppidorum venircnt opibus. nunc et purpuris in parietca, 
migrantibus et India conferente fluminum suorum limunii 
draconum elephantorumque saniem nulla nobilis pictura 
omnia ergo meliora tunc fuere, cum minor copia. ita 
quoniam, ut supra diximus, remm, non animi pretlis 
cubatur. 

'1 Et nostrae aetalis insaniam in pictura non omittam. Nero 
princeps iusserat colosseum se pingi CXX pedum linteot 
incognitum ad hoc tempus. ea pictura cum peracta 

I. lumen atqne umbras: cf. 
xxiiii, i6o; below, $ iji. 

i. ftltsma rloa aeBS exoltonta : 
this passage sbonlil be stuiJied in 
coaDexion with Aristotle's doctrine, in 
the third book of the MtUorohgi^a, 
of the juxtapOf.ttion of colours ; 
cT. with relation to the Pliiiinn 
words : iiiXar vapi fitXar Tour ri 
^j)/>ia Afucdr unrrtAuT ipaSrtafai 
tiivniv MttcoT. p. 375 a, ao. See on 
the wholE subject, Betttand, £,liidts. 



Hiked i 



Rcnas 



aality of c. 



*(«-& 



pp. 150-160. 



: the 1 



,. splendoT ; 
gestnl for this word by llliimner, 
Ttcknol. iv, p. 418 15 ' Tfflixim ■ (for 
reflected lights cf. i 138). But re- 
flexion comes simply under the same 
heading as tiestment of light, whereas 
the words of Pliny, alius hie qtiani 
lumtn, KtpfCTsly show that splendor 
wa& 9 lotnlly diflerent factor 10 light. 
In troth it was ncilher more nor less 
than the 'glow' which—as dislioct 
faun any tintmcnt of light and shade 



Titian, Turner). KUlb rightly tnaf 
hites 'Glani.' Introd. p. 

4. tonon : what the modern Frem^ 
would call ' vatnes,' i. e. tbe 
froco the more lit ap parts in 
to the less, the 'vnluc' being ihs 
quantity uf light in a given coli 

the arrangement of colours, reiultiii£ 

in Jpno-)^, or wha 

would call the general 'tone' of •' 

{ EO. 6. QuatCuoT coloriboi 
cf. Cic BmtHs 18, 70 similii 
futura ratio isl. in qua Zaam tt' 
rofygfwlum et Tima. ' 
qui Hon iiiitl uii plus guaiH quaftiMt^ 
celariius, formas it Unaimeitta b 
damus ; at in Ailieiu, Tt'icamatI 
Protuxti". Affllt iam pcrfccta lu 
omnia. I'hese words do not necessar 
contradict the statement of PUoy 
prove that the later paiuten med m< 



/. PAINTING 

Art at last differentiated itself and discovered light and shade, 
the several hues being so employed as to enhance one another 
by contrast. I^ler on glow — a different thing to light — was 
introduced. The transition between light and shade they called 
rdwit, but the arrangement of hues and the transition from one 
colour to another harmonization or Apfuryij. 

Four colours only— white from Melos, Attic yellow, red from s 
Sinope on the Black Sea, and the black called 'atramentum'— ' 
were used by Apeiles, Action, Melanthios and Nikomachos in u 
their immortal works ; illustrious artists, a single one of whose " 
pictures the wealth of a city could hardly suffice to buy, while 
now that even purple clothes our walls, and India contributes 
the ooze of her rivers and the blood of dragons and of elephants, 
no famous picture is painted. We must believe that when the 
painter's equipment was less complete, Ihe results were in every 
respect better, for as I have already said, we are alive only to the 
worth of the material and not to the genius of the artist. 

In our own days too painting has known an extravagance which 
must not be forgotten : the Emperor Nero ordered a colossal por- 
trait of himself, i lo feet in length, to be painted on canvas, a thing 



CelmsaJ 
fertrail 



th»n foot colonn. Tht ferfeila Bmnia 
need mean no mote than that tliey 
bad leamt endless comblnHtions of the 
four colours, u heicis the oldet piinicn 
used Ihfin pure or Ituew but of few 
cambiDalioDS. The coloui effects 
produced hy Apeiles and his con. 
temporaries being far more elubonite 
than BDyttiing atlempted in Ihe period 
of Polfguolos, it Is iiatEral that the 
employment of only four colours 
should, in theii cise, be dwelt upon 
with special admiration. As an ei- 
■tnple of what can be accomplished 
with only four colours, Ihe student 
will remember the ' Christ crovmed 
with thoros' by TiliJin in the Munich 
Pinaltolhefc (1114) ; cf. Moreill, Cal- 
Uritt e/ Mtaiick and Drtsden, p. jB 
(Tronsl. C. J. Ffonlkes). The ' four 
colours 'arc elaborately discussed by 
Bcrtrand, £/ud5<i, pp. l3J-(44. [The 
names Apeiles — Nicomaclius arc ia 
■Iphabetleal order, ii. L. U.] 



S. Apsllea : below, { cj] kgnitei 
mtmineria/ omnia ea (sc. oferd) 
qttaltuar cetvribas facta. 

] I . India . . . """"" : L c. inJiga, 
cf. iiniii, 163 ; above, i| 46, 49, 

t]. draaonum elepbantorumiiao 
auiiem : tXno called eimtuhans, 
'drngou's blood'; in viii, 34, I'liny 



ELVCS 



wonderful 



t of il 






dcclion; cf. xxiiii, 116. 

14. ut mpr* dixlmus; xuv, 4: 
hotwrem nan nisi in ptitie ducentcs ; 
cf. the similar rhetorical complaint 



5 61. 






18, inoognitum : if still unknown 
in Pliny'sday, the practice of painting 
on canras loon became general, as is 
witnessed by the portraits from the 
Foyoum; cf. Cecil Smith. Fictura, 
p. 319; Berger, Btitragt, ii, p. ji f. 




C. PLINII SECUNDI NAT. HIST. XXX\ 

in Maianis hortis, accensa fulmine cum optima hortom 

63 parte coiiflagravit. libertus eius cum daret Anti munus ' 
gladiatorum, publJcas porticus occupavit pictura, ut constat, 
gladiatorum minislrorumque omnium veris imaginibus red- 
ditis. hie multis iam saeculis summus animus in pictura,? 
pingi autem gladiatoria munera atque in publico exponi 
coepta a C. Terentio Lucano. is avo suo a quo adoptatus 
fuerat triginta paria in foro per triduum dedit tabulamquc 
pictam in ncmore Dianae posuit. 

6S Nunc celebres in ea arte quam maxima brevitate pcr-w 
curram, neque enim instituti operis est talis executio, itaque 
quosdam vel in transcursu et in aliorum mentione obiter 
nominasse satis erit, exceptis operum claritatibus quae et 

64 ipsa conveniet attingi sive exstant sive intercidere. non 
constat sibi in hac parte Graecorum diligentia multas post iJ 
olympiadas celebrando pictores quam statuarios ac toreutas, 
primumque oiympiade LXXXX, cum et Phidian ipsumJ 
initio pictorem fuisse tradatur clipeumque Athenis ab etf* 
pictum, praeterea in confessosit LXXX tertia fuisse fratreoiT 
eius Panaenum, qui clipeum intus pinxit Elide Minervae » 

vi, Ktovt of Nemi; cf. xvi, i^i and 



I. UilBiila hortts: C. T. L. vi, 
615a. 8668, where they »re menlioned 
ftlong with (he harti Lamiam, 
which as we Icaro from Phil. Jod. 
i-tpl AptT. mi nfieB. 1, p. S97, cd. 
MangeyCef. Becker, HHm. Top. p. 541. 
note 1141), were close to tbe gardena 
of Mneccnsi on the Esqniline. 

i Sa, 1. Antl : iii, f 7 : it wis the 
birthplace of Nero (Suet. Nero 6). 

4. glkdlktoram . . . imagliiibui : 
niroibetltis representBlions of gladis- 
ton have come down lo us is 
mosaics: inch as the mosaic from 
Treves ( Baumelsler, Dtnkm. pi. ici) ; 
cf. the great mosaic with pontaita of 
mlhletcB in the Lateran (He 1 big, 

7. O. Terentio Luoa.no ; possibly 
Identical, nccording to Mommscn, 
with the Ttreniius Lmaniis aa the 
ozAD KitH. Miinim. p. jj4, 164 (and 
note .78}. 

9. In namoro Dtmnaa; I.e. the 



[□. Nona delebrea . , 



n : cf. X 



'. 53- 



oUritattbui : r«XTiii, S7 i 
eiteris etarilaU! aiiimalham 
Bptriim leqiumUT — for the rest, j 
shall note remarkable animali . 
H. L. U.] 

SG4. 14. non oonstat sibl . 
Bdiutor: the supposed prmib 1 
Greek inaccuracy are skilfully ci 
laleti, fn) hm cBHstal siU ...(«] f jl 
quiJ quod in con/c„c ...(*)* | 

argument culmiualing in { 58 in 
words thretiicerum irrare m 
aftei whicb the case of Folygnolos ii 
thrown in as a kiud of postscript. 
The complaint was. however, nnjual 
uod originally based on n misnaiier- _ 
standing, see Introd. p. 

17. olympiads LXXXX : beloi 
i Go. 



previously unheard of. When the picture was finished, it was 
struck by lightning in the gardens of Maius, and burned togeiher 
with the greater part of the gardens. A freedman of this emperor 
gave a gladiatorial show at Antium, at which the public colonnades 
were adorned by a picture of all the gladiators and attendants, 
portrayed from the life. Realistic portraiture indeed has for 
many generations been the highest ambition of art ; Gaius Tcren- 
tius Lucanus, however, was the first to have a picture of a gladia- 
torial show painted and to exhibit it in public He showed thirty 
pairs of gladiators in the Forum for three days, in honour of his 
grandfather, who had adopted him : moreover he dedicated 
a picture of them in the grove of Diana. 

I now propose to mention the most famous painters as briefly 
as may be, for a detailed account would be inconsistent with the 
scheme of my work. It will therefore be enough if I give some 
artists only a passing notice, or name them in connexion with 
others ; though I must still make a separate menlion of the 
most renowned paintings, whether they be still in existence or 
whether they have perished. On this point the Greeks have 
made a mistake in placing the painters many years later than the 
bronze workers and metal chasers, and in giving the ninetieth 
Olympiad [410-417 B.C.] as the date of the earliest painler, over- 
looking the tradition that Pheidias himself was originally a [>ainter, 
and painted a shield at Athens. It is further acknowledged that 
Panainos brother of I'heidias, who lived in the eighty-third 
initio pictorera ; cf. ixniv, 60 opposcti lo in coh/isso sit, i. e. hearsay 



S4 

Craks. 
Phiidiat^ 

Fanainet. 



PylkagofO! Samiui inilia ficter and 
Introd, p. li. 

alipaam : the (hield introduced 
withoDt uiy fuillin deHnition has 
an apocrypha) air (cf. Muniei, ej>. 
'^' P' 553> and Introd. lix. cit.). It 
cannot of coarse be ihal of the Athena 
Panhenosas Uriicbs (C*Ar«j/. p. j^O). 
Robert {Areh. Miirch. p. 34), and Furt- 
wingler {JlSaslerfitcei, p. 45), would 
have it, for so important a fad vroutd 
have been noted ; besides, we have (he 
cxpresi italcment in xixvi, 18 (hat 
Ihe inner side of the shield of the 
, Parlhenos was carved in relief, H. L. 
Urlicht, WbcM. /. Ha,!. Phil. 1895. 
p. 548- 

tiadatnr ; H. L. Urlichs {toe. cil.) 
pointi odI that the c 



ascertained fact. 

ig. IiXXX t«rtia : the date ii 
loosely assumed for Panainos, as 
being that of his biolher I'heidias, 
xxiiT, 49 : Kobtrt, <if. tit, p. 35 ; 
Furlwangler, b/. fil. p. 40 f. 

3o. Fanaenum : Panainos Is again 
mentioned below, in his proper order 
in the history of ihe developoient 
of painting, without any reference to 
this first notice, which is from a 
diflcrcnl source, cf. Introd. p. uviii f. 
and p. Ii f. J^ralrem, so also Pans. v. 
\l, 6: 6Zt\^lovi Strabo viil, p. 354. 

Intua piaxit: with the device 
of a cock (Paus. vi, 16, 3, where 
the Athena is simply attributed to 
Pheidias). Introd. p, tiv, note t. 

SUids: from xzxtI, i;7 (— App. 



quam fecerat Colotes discipulus Phidiae et ei in faciendl 
66 love Olympic adiutor. quid quod in confesso perinde esf 
Bularchi pictoris tabulam, in qua erat Magnetum proeliura, 
a Candaule rege Lydiae Heraclidarum novissimo, qui et 
Myrsilus vocitatus est, repensam auro ? tanta iam dignatio i 
picturae erat circa Romuli id actatem acciderit necesse 
est, etenim duodevicensima olympiade interiit Candaules 
I'.c. 37. aut, ut quidam tradunt, eodem anno quo Romulus, nisi 
fallor, manifesta iam tunc claritate artis, adeo absolutione. 
60 quod si recipi necesse est, simul apparet multo vetustlora '" 
principia cosque qui monochromatis pinxerint, quorum 
aetas non traditur, aliquanto ante fuissc, Hygiaenontem, 
Dinian, Charmadan et qui primus in pictura marem 
a fcmina discreverit Eumarum Athenicnsem figuras omnis 
imitari ausum, quique inventa eius excoluerit Cimonem is 
Cleonaeum. hie catagrapha invenit, hoc est obliquas 
imagines, et varie formare voltus, respicientes suspicientesve 
vel despicientes. articulis membra distinxit, venas protulit, 

hesiUIe before throwing overboard odi 
oaly piece of positive information— Ihc 
tcfiaif/m of vii, ij6 (-^App. I). 

6. oiroa Bomull aeMtem: the 
synclironisin is based on Herod, i, 1%, 
who gives Ihe dealli year of 
dsulci-accessioQ of Cje^^-jtiDV^, 
of Arcbilochus. and must be cam 
nccted with Cicero {Tmt. Diip, %, 
13), who placei Archilochoa rtgntmit, 
Komulo; cf. Miinier, ap. cU. p. 54)}: 
cf. Inlrod. p. Ix^xIt. 

S 66. 11. mocoohTomatia: abofC^. 



VIII) it appears that Pannbos also 
decorated with paintings the walls of 
the temple of Alhena, 

1. Oolotec xxxiv, 87. laveOijlm- 
/.V : x»«iv. 54 ; »"vi. 18. 

S fiS. 3. KCasnetum proelimn: 
according to vii, 116, a defeat 
(^ixtidium), but the precise event is 
nnknown. S. Reinach {Rev. dis £i. 
Gricqucs, 1S95, p. 17s B.), jnstly 
comments on the strangeness of the 
tradition that a Greek painter im- 
mortaliied a Greek defeat, and tiies to 
prove the ixeuiium lo have crept into 
Fliny's acconnl by confusion with, the 
eelebrBtcd dcfeal—or rather exter- 
mination — of the Magnetes by the 
Treres in b. c. 651 (Slrabo xiv, p. 
647), which gave rise to ihe pro- 
rerbial vi KainjrSir muni. R. wishes 
to refer the pijtnie to some one of 
the Magnele victories alluded to by 
Strabo {lee. at.) on the testimony of 
Kallinoi (cf. a 'so Wilamowiti in 
Hermes, ixi ( 1 895), p. 1 77 fl.). But 
where 10 mach it nncenaia, we (ball 



w > 

14. diaareverlt : asiablack-ligund 
vasea, by painling the flesh part* of 
the women white (Intrort. p. xxix). 
Indeed a conventional difference be- 
tween the colouring of Ihe sexei seems 
lo have been observed down to tlie 
lateittime. Thnsalbeic Alexandi^r wai 
remarkable for his fair skin, Apelles 
in his portrait of the king oiir lyt- 

riwti/^Ucy iToi^atr Pint. Al. 
ShuDanim : the name 11 still km 



3 



Olympiad [448-445 B.C.], painted at Elis the inner surface of ihe 
shield belonging to an Athena by Kolotes, a pupi! of Pheidias and 
his assistant in executing the Olympian Zeus. Again, is it not 
an undisputed fact that a picture of the defeat of the Magnetes 
by the painter Beuldrchos was bought by Kandaules, also called B 
Myrsilos, the last Lydian king of the line of the Heraklids, for its " 
weight in gold, a proof of the honour already paid to painting ? 
This must have taken place in ihe days of Romulus, for Kandaules 
died in the eighteenth Olympiad [708-705 B.C.], or, according to 
some authorities, in the same year as Romulus, and already then, b. 
unless I am mistaken, the art had attained to greatness, even to 
perfection. And if we must accept this, it follows thai its first origin 61 
is much older, and that the early painters in monochrome, whose / 
dates have not been handed down to us, lived some time before. 'J 
Such, for example, were iHygiainon, -^Dtinias, \Charmadas, 
\Eumaros of Athens, who was the first to mark the difference i. 
between man and woman in painting, and who ventured to ^ 
imitate every sort of figure, and Kimon of Kleonai, who developed A 
the mventions of Eumaros. He devised inrrfypa^a, or profile ^ 
drawings, and represented the features in difierent postures, look- 
ing backwards or upwards or downwards. He marked the 
attachments of the limbs, gave prominence to the veins, and also 



only from PHny, Cot Ihe reading 
"Etjiafn oa the basis from the Akto- 
polis, bearing the sign store of Anlenor 
(JaMri. ii, 1S87, p. 135 '■) " quite 
oncertainfcf.Hiittwig, (Wiif/iTKia/eH, 
p. 154). Further, the conjecture of 
\:t\Kht,EumaH (Jfi/i. Pftrd, p. 1 4 d. 
11], for the eomipt jiriOTHiw in Varro, 
Ling. Lit. ix. 6, ii, is iinpossible; 
secSpengel'i crilical ipparatos, p. tyS. 

aiunu - 'posiiion' by a slight 
extengion of one meuiing given to the 
word by Cicero, Vtrres 11, i, 1 1 , j 7, noB 
Iptuifi numiram lignerum, red lUaat 
tmiuicuiusgHt magniludintm, Jigti' 
ram. ilatunt lUllrit dtfiniri vida, 
upon which see FECudo-Asconius, 
p. 174. 7 l,eA. <ysA\\) figura t!t circa 
gtitum silumqut numbrarHni (Bliim- 
ner, Rkein. Mas. 36, p. 353). 

15. Clmon: cf. the improvements 
■ttriboted lo him by Ailian, »oi«. lar. 
Till. 8. 



16. oat«Kntph>i: the word is sug- 
ceptible of meaning 'foreshortening' 
(Holwerdi, /oAr*. v, 1890, p. 158; 
Hartwig, McistCTsehalin, p. 1561"., 
Lange,^rvffM/i//i'>if,pp. 4i!),464),Bnd 
tJiiswns possibly tbe meaning iDtended 
by the Greek author, for profile figures, 
which hnd existed from the earlicit 
limes, conld on no theory, ho we vet con- 
ventional, be Interpreted as audacious 
InventioDS. It is clear however [hat 
Pliny or hi* Latin anthor understood 
calagrapha as simply " profile, since 
this is the meaning be gives lo the 
Greek equivalent oiliqva imaga in 

17. [leBpioientsH aiupiolentesva 
Tel deapicientea : sudden change 
from asyndeton to disjunctive pnrlicle, 
cf. xxviii, 63 csntra rtnum aul lam- 
bmtim, vtiicae cnicialHi, J. Miiller, 
S/il, p. 69. H. I„ U.) 

1 S. membrk , . . protoUt : ci on 
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67 praeterque in vestibiis rugas et sinus invenit. Panaeni 
quidem frater Phidiae etiam proelium Atheniensium ad- 

I.e. 364, versus Persas apud Marathona factum pinxit. adco lam 
colorum iisus increbruerat, adeoque ars perfccta erat ut in, 
eo proelio iconicos duces pinxisse tradatur, AtheniensiuDS' 
Miltiaden, Callimachum, Cynaegirum, barbarorum Datim,. 
Artaplternen. 

68 Quill immo certamen etiam picturae florcnte 
.C.306. stitutum est CorinthiacDelphis,primusque omnium certavit 

cum Timagora Chalcidense, supcratus ab eo Pytliiis, quod 
et ipsius Timagorae carmine vetusto apparct chronicorum 
errore non dubio. alii quoque post hos clari fuere ante: 
LXXXX olympiadem, sicut Polygnotus Thasius qui primus 
mulicres tralucida veste pinxit, capita earum mitris versi- 
coloribus operuit plurimumque picturae primus contulit, 
siquidem instituit os adaperire, dentes ostendcrc, voltum 
BB ab antique rigore variare. huius est tabula in porticu 
Pompei, quae ante curiam eius fuerat, in qua dubitatur an 
ascendentcm cum clupeo pinxerit an descendcnlcm. hie 












57.3' apud HarsUiona : on ■ wsll 
oftheor«iirm«iATi(i59). The pictuie 
was REcribcd by otbci writers to Mikon 
{Airian, Atiab. vii, 13, 5 ; Ailian, rtfi 
(iair vii, j8 ; Sopatios, iiaip. Ojtij;1v i, 
8) , and may have beeo the work o[ both 
painters, Wachsronlh, Stadt Alien ii, 
p< 503. Others agnia (lee Ailian, itn. 
fit.) gave it to Polygnolos. PanEaciias 
in his (leaciiption of the paintings of 
the Poikile, i, 15, dhides no anisla. 
For the latest leconiunction of the 
picture tee Robert, JJa/l. Ifimtel- 



tradilton of the names attaching t9 
each figore would be carefolly pn- 
served ; perliaps too there was M' 
attempt at cliaraclerization, 
in a history of the development of 
painting PaDainos might pa» as iIm! 
I have essayed portiaitun: (li)> 






iif,). 



matiHspr. ] 



iBgj. Addenda. 



;. ioonlcoa dttosB: the y 



of 



the battle being B. c. 49a, and the 
StoB dating presumably fiom Kim 



6, Hiltladen : his name was not 
inscribed, but he ■*&* chaniclerizcd' 
by his gesture of exhortation, A)»- 
Chinese. Klisiph. 186, &c., seeWach*- 
muth's fine criiidsrn of the passage, 
ip. til. p. 506, note 1. For (he 
motive see tbe wairior on the gold 
sheath in the Hermitage, Benndorf, 
GJolbasehi p. is7 fig. m^CumfU 
KtnJu 1864, pL r, I. 

OalUmaolmni, Cynoogirvun : AiU 1 






ill^l rur Kvff' 



of ical portraiture j but tbe 



cl. Wachsmnlh, op. c 
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discovered ihe wrinkles and the windings of drapery. Further- 
more Panainos the brother of Pheidias painted the battle between 
the Athenians and Persians at Marathon. So extensively were 
colours now used, so perfect had technique now become, that he 
is actually said to have given Ihe real portraits of the commander 
on both sides, of Miltiades, Kallimachos and Kynaigeiros among 
the Athenians, of Datis and Arlaphernes among the barbarians. 

Nay more, competitions for painters were instituted at Corinth 
and Delphoi in the time of Panainos, when in the first contest he 
tried for the prize against Ttmagoras of Chaltcis, who conquered . 
him, as we know from an old epigram by Timagoras himself, at 
the Pythian games; an evident proof that Ihe chroniclers are. 
wrong in their dates. Vet other painters became famous before 
the ninetieth Olympiad [420-417 B.C.], as for example ^o^,f«<7/oj 
of Thasos, who first painted women with transparent garments 
and gave them headdresses of various colours. This artist made 
a first serious contribution to the development of painting by 
opening the mouth, showing the leeih, and varying the stiff 
archaic set of the features. He |>ainted the picture now in the 
gallery of Pompeius and formerly in front of his Council Chamber, 
representing a warrior armed with a shield, about whom people 
argue as to whether he is ascending or descending. He also 



PUlurt ef 

bmtit of 

Marathon, 



curioiu. The heroes ore menlioned 
u ID iodiTisible triad by Plutarcli, 
Ghr. Alh. 3. Diogenes Lacrt. i, j6. 

fC6, 9. CorlDthiooDelphia; i.e. 
at the Isthmian and Pylhiao feitiiala 
(Pytkiu below) ; for conlesls be- 
tween psinlen cf. %<) 6;, 71 anil 
Introd. p. Uiv. 

13. Polfsnotiu : SOD of Ihe first 
Aglaophon, and tuotber of ArislD|jhoD 

m 60. '38). 

qui piimiu : introduces u uiual, 
the uiisl'g special coDtribotion to the 
pn^iess of hiB art, lotrod. p. nviii f. 

14. traluddi veate: Ailian, foiic. 
/■rr. ir, 3 I/iari'uv Adrr^TijTaE ; Lucian, 
Aultvn 7 it rJ ^ttrl^ratov t(ii^yair. 
luinit (of the diapeiy of Kassandra in 
the Nekoia). 

{ BB. 17. portion Fompei : in 
the iiDBiediaEe vidoily of Pompeiu's 
tbMtre. 



t. onriam ; Gilbert, /Ham. iii. 



: collected by Pompeius 



1 Ihe 



of boil 



Jugs about his 



la i]iia dubitatnr: the wanioi 
(perhaps Kapaneus, cf. Benndorf, efi, 
fit. p. 190; pi. »ii>', A. 4 : Anih. Plan. 
iv, toGj was presumably on a laddei, 
and it was diHicult Co tell whether he 
was climhing npor coming down again. 
Robert, Hall. WimitlmaiiHsfregr. 
xviii, 1895, p. 67, saggests that 
the tabula was the votive picture of 
an afabates, of whom it wu iincertain 
whether be was stcj^ping up to, or 
down from, his chariot; for the subject 
see the beauliful roonocbrome picture 
on white marble sUb (Naples, Helfaig. 
iVand^miilde 1405''), published by 
Robert, Halt. Wiaektlmanrnpragr. 
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Delphis aedem pinxit, hie et Athenis portlcum quae Poecile J 
vocatur gratuito, cum partem eius Mkon mercede pingeret ' 
vel maior huic auctoritas, siquidem Amphictyones, quod | 
est publicum Graeciae concilium, hospitia ei gratuita de- 
crevere. fuit et alius Micon qui minoris cognomine distin-] 
guitur, cuius filia Timarctc et ipsa pinxit. 
LXXXX autem olympiade Tuere Aglaophon, Cephiso- \ 
dorus, Erillus. Evenor pater Parrhasi et praeceptor maxim! 
pictoris de quo suis annis dicemus, omnes iam inlustres, noo 
tamen inquibus haerere expositio debeat fcstinansad luminan 
artis in quibus primus refulsit Apollodorus Atheniensis 
LXXXXIII olympiade. hie primus species exprimcre 
instituit primusque gloriam penicillo iure conlulit. eius est 
sacerdos adorans et Aiax fulmine inccnsus, quae PergaouJ 



I. DelpbU udem ; i.e. the 
AfojTj or covered portico where 
people meltocoiiverei:. Thepictnre*, 
which included an Ilionpersis azid a 
Nekala are described in Paul, i, 15- 
31. For modern recouil ructions see 
Robert, J/all. Winchelmannspr. iri, 
1891 and XTii, 1893. 

Poeolla : vhire neil to Mikoo's 
AmacoHemachio (below) Polygnotos 
painted an llioHftriis. Neil lo 
this again came the Maralkoa by 
Wikon and Panainos (above). For 
the dislribulion of the pictnm see 
Benndorf, gf. cit. p. 156, and the new 
anangenient ptopojcd by Robert in 
Ball. WiiKielmaHHsfir, xviii, 189s, 
p. 44. The pictures, as appcon 
fiom Synnesififl, Ef. 135 (= Oveib. 
SchriflquilL 1057). were not mural 
paintings in the ordinary lente, but 
were painted on wooden boards or 
panels ; cf, Wachsmulh, StadI Alhtn, 
ii, p. 504. 

1. gratuito: cf. Melanthim (cf. 

Wiltmowiti, Arisl. u. Athen. p. 3S7, 

n. 37) ap. Plutarch, Kimen, iv, p. 43 1 : 

aCrou fip tontlwuffi iwir moiii 

d,.,j. ,. 



(The niol here referred to ate those d 

Theseus and the Anakes, Harpokr* 

partem eiua Hioon : he painted A 
the battle of Theseus and iJ " 
ions,Pau», i, 15, 9 ; Arrian vii, 13, 5, J 
where few will agree with Graef {.ap, I 
Pauly I. V. K-»Kiia^t.V^ p. 1778) h 
defendiag the old reading KifW ; 
Robert, lot. til. p, 47, note 2. Mik<».fl 
was ulso a sculptor, ixiiv, 88, whac| 

3. Amphiat7oneB : tlie n 
Ihey gave was more probably for the 
decoiation of the Mex^; while for 
his work at Athens he received the 
Attic citiicnship, HarpokiatioD, /. t. 

6. Timarete : below, ( I47. 

( 60. 7. LXXXX antem Olrmp.i 
as iu the case of the sculplorg (axxir, 
49), the lirst painter io eacb Olym- 
piad is dated from a work bronght 
into conuenioa with an impottanl 
historical event ; about this ceatral 
date his contemporaries, whether 
older or younger, are roughly grouped, 
cf. Robert, Arr),. Afjr^A. p. 66 f. 

Aclaophon : son of ArinoiAoa 
(below, S i3B),andBccordinglynephew 
of Polygnotos (Plato, Gorg. p. 448 B) 
and grandson of the iirst Aglaophon. 
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decorated the temple at Delphoi and at Athens the Painted Portico 
[irrua jromi'Xti], as it is Called. For this he took no money, while 
Mikon, to whom part of the work was entrusted, accepted pay- 
ment. The position he thus won for himself was all the greater, 
so murh so that the Amphyktionic council, or national assembly 
of Hellas, decreed that he should be a public guest. There was 
another AUkon, distinguished as ' the younger,' whose daughter 
Timarett was also an artist. 

In the ninetieth Olympiad [410-417 B.C.] lived Aglaophoa, 
^ Kephiiodoroi, ^ Erilloi and Ev-enor, the father and master of 
the great artist Parrhasios, whom I shall mention in due time. 
They were all painters of note, yet they need not prevent my 
hastening on lo the true luminaries of art, among whom the 
first to shine was Apollodoros of Athens in the ninety-third 
Olympiad [40S-405 b.c.]. He was the first to give his figures 
the appearance of reality, and he first bestowed true glory on 
the brush. He painted a priest in prayer, and an Aias struck 
by lightning, which is still to be seen at Pergamon. No picture 
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Hii date (Robert, Itc. eif.'i »ccms 
detennined by his picture of Olympian 
and Pythioi crowning Alkibiades 
(S&Ijroa afi. A[bai. lii, p. i;j4 D), 
painled to commemorate Ibe chaiiot 
victories of Ol. 90 (Grote, Cr««, v, 
p. 456 f,l ot 01. 91 CRntgers); see 
G. H. Foistet, Die Olympiickin 
SUger, i, p. lo f. The cotopanion 
picture of AlkibUdes in the lap of 
Nemra was by Aristophon, Plut. 
AlUt. xvi. Pans, i, la. 6 (artist 
Dnnamcii). Satyio;, lix. at,, attributes 
it bowEvcr to the son. 

8. Evenor, pater Parrbaii : Paus. 
i, 38, 2. siiis annis below. { 67. 

II. Apollodorus : Overb. Schrift- 
gtull. 1641-1646. 

II. primiu speciss . . . prlmua- 
qtM Kloriam ; betongs to the scries 
of Xenokralic art judgements begun in 
tt 15-16 ; 56-58 : cf. Inlrod. p. ixii. 

•paoles : evidenlty the vague trans- 
lation of some Greek technical term ; 
cf. Jahn, A'umluiikeiU, p. 1 3S. 
The discovery attributed to Apollo- 
doros by Plularch (Gler, Alh. ii) was 



the ^opi ra) iwi^poMia aait — (an 
advance also attributed to Zeiuii, 
Quinct. xii, 10, 4 frior lumiitiim 
umirarum^Ht imitrtil ralienen) i, e, 
be showed how to reader — not the 
shadow cast, but the graduated 
passage from li^ht to shadow on 
curved surfaces (Lunge, Frimslilling, 
p- 46s 1 cf. above, lonon and harmvgm 
in { 39). In this connexion may be 
noted the attempt at expressing by 
shadow the curving of surfaces, on 
two interesting polychrome lekythal 
of the Berlin Mu^«um {Cat. 1684, 
1685— the latter pablishtd in facsimile 
by U'iiiler, Wimhelmannsfngr. 1891;, 
cf. id. p. 9). 

14. aaoerdoa adorans ; votive 
portrait ; cf. the sacirdus adstaitti 
putro of Parrhaiius (^ 70) the sup- 
plirans point cum voc€ of Arislddes 
(5 99). 

K\*x falrolDfl iDOBtlaus: Verg. 
AtH. i, 43 (T. ipia (sc. Minerva') 
lavii rafiidam iacultita e nubibits 
igntm I disitcil^Mi ralis, tvtrlilqne 
aequcra venlis \ ilium ixptranttm 




spectatur hodie. neque ante eum tabula ullius ostenditur I 
ei quae teneat oculos. ab hoc artis fores apertas Zeuxis 1 
Heraclcotes intravit olympiadis LXXXXV anno quarto^ j 
audentemque iam aliqitid penicillum — de hoc enim adhuc I 
loquamur^ad magnam gloriam perduxit, a quibusdam falso j 
in LXXXVIIII olympiade positus. confmsse necesse est 
Demophilum Himeraeum et Nesca Thasium, quoniam 
02 utrius eorum discipulus fuerit auibigitur. in eum Apollo- 
dorus supra scriptus versum fecit, arlem ipsis ablatam 
Zeuxim fcrre secum. opes quoque tantas adquisivit ut ia • 
ostentationcm carum Olymptae aurcis littcris in pallioruiaJ 
tesscris intextum nomen suum ostcntaret. postea donarefl 



trattsjixo ptcttri JIammas \ luriitie 
carrifuit icapuloqut infixil aculs ; cf. 
Odyss. Iv, 499 fr. [The falmiiu in- 
ctttiui of the subject not (as Fnil- 
wiinglei, Pliniiu, p. 53 EDggcsu) of 
■lie picture, in which ease I'lmy would 
Die tabula, cf. below, J 69.-H. L. U.] 

Fergami : Intiod. p. ic, 

f 61. 1. roTsi apertaa : [ii, 31 
rerum forts aferuisse Anaximendtr 
,. . iradiltiri llie meUphor is common 
to Silver Latin, cf. Plin. f^A i, iS, 4 
ilia {acfiei ianiiam famat {mihi) 
falefscit. Because a limilareipTcssion 
occurs, Babrios, Proem. 1. 19, there it 
DO need to follow Schneidewln, /{htin. 
Jtfus.vii (iSjo), p. 479, \a thinking 
that Pliny's wonls go back to 11 Greek 
metrical epigram, cf. also Miiller, 
StiJ, p. 116 ff. H. L. U.] At the 
utme lime, the words eiactlf express 
the position which the Greek writeis 
(Introd. p. xxixi asiigned to Apollo- 
doroi at the opening of a series of 
painters vho, maiteTs of their art, 
each bronght towards the jinsl per- 
fection to be altained by Apellcs (S Jg) 
a definite coutribution : ApoUodoros 
among the painters ii the counterpart 
of Pbeidias nmuog the statuaries, 
Robert,iinrA.ilftcc-i. p.67 f. (InUod. 




p. iivii). Therefore the words innit 
represent some closely similar Greek 
expression ; for an anulogona para- 
phrase tf. Add. to note on xiiiv, 81. 

3, HerBoleotes : Ptato, Prettg. 
518 Bdi'Kin'oCDEii'tir r(a«Ti JnSiffiav 
Zii/finroEd'I^HcXfiimji (on the identity 
of Zeniis and Zcuxippos see Fick, 
Grittk. Perssrunn&meH. pp. 35, Ijj), 
The dialogue being imagiued ■■ taking 
place in B. c. 434. ii is impossible ta 
reconcile this mention of Zevxi* vilb 
tbe tradition that he woi bom mt 
Uerakleia (founded B.C. 433). cicept 
by cither holding Plalo guilty of an 
anachroaiim (and likewise Xenopbon, 
who alludes 10 Z. in the 'Uanquetc' 
of which the scene is laid 
or supposing with Ro 
Winchetmanmpregr. xii, iSgj.p. 18] 
that the patents of Zeuxis removed 
colonists to Heraklcia when he w 
already a boy of nine or ten. Tlie artilC: 
was evidently at home in Lower Italy 
(he paints for Agtijjcnlum, Krotun, 
&c.) ; it is out of the (|uesiioa [» 
assume that he was bora at tbe older 
Pontic Heraklcia. Addenda. 

01. 95, anno quarto : the occa- 
sion for tbe dale assigned to him here 
is unknown. Since the ' Alkmerm,' 
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by any of his predecessors really rivets the gaze. It was he who ei 
opened the gates of art through which Zeuxis of Herakleia ^""^ 

passed in the fourth year of the ninety-fifth Olympiad [397 b.c], ""B 
giving to the painter's 'brush (for of the brush alone I speak as 1 
yet) the full glory to which it already aspired. Zeuxis is erro- 
neously placed by some in the eighty-ninth Olympiad [424- 
421 B.C.] ; it is evident that '< Demophilos of Himera and tiVewwj taughi 
of Thasos were among his contemporaries, seeing that there is a ^'J^ 
controversy as to which of the two was his master. In an epigram Q2 
written against him by the ApoUodoros whom I mentioned above, j, 
it is said that ' Zeuxis bore away with him the art he had stolen 
from his masters.' He amassed great wealth, and in order \a Nisw 
make a parade of it at Olympia he showed his name woven in ''^^ 
golden letters into the embroideries of his garments. Later on 



whiLib belongs lo his later period ($ee 
below Urlichs' note on faitea), was 
yet pBinled pievious to B.C. 406, in 
which yeai Agrigenlum wns destroyed 
by the Culhaginisns, Zeuxis miut 
been ui artist of note iaog 



before 



also 



passage fiom Plato quoled above. 
On the other hand the ascription to 
Z. of the 'Efui! . . . A jiypofiiiiroi 
tXo» ariiparaf inSiiiaif, Ar. jt^Aam. 
99' I.P'^)' produced B.C. 4J5), rests 
only on ihe duublXul authority of the 
scholia. 

4. adbuo: i.e. in opposition to 
encaustic painiiag in | 149. 

5. flklao : Quiiict. xit, 10, 4. dates 
Zenxii, and Farrhasioa circa Fehfvrt- 
luiia ambe Umpura, from Ibe fact 
that Xenophon i^Mtmsrab. iii, 10, i) 
lecordi a convenation between Par- 
thasiol and bokrates. The earlier 

7. Demophiliun : distinct from 
the Damophllos (.below, S i;4, where 
see note) who decorated die templeof 
Ceres. 

Bimeraeuro: 'lM</>a on the N. 
coast of Sicily. 

Thaaium : the ethnic suggests that 
Neseus belonged lo the tirclc of 
Polygnotosij jajofThasos. Robert, 
Uk. ill., points oat that the young 



ZeDtis very possibly placed himself 
nndet this master, on his arrival in 
Athens. 

i S3, g. tpiia ■ ac. Demaphilo it 
Nisea ITraube). Beondorf, Epigf. p, 
50, and Jaba, Kteint Btitrii^, p. 184, 
eijilain it as sibi sociUqttt, which is 
impossible. 

10. is oatantatioaem : the story 
of the gorgeooi rubes worn by Zeuxis 
has its counterpart in Ihe gorgeona 
robes of his rival Pairhasios (Alhen. 
xii, M3 C— D), Introd. p, Ivii. 

11. leiaeria intsxtum : the b«St 
explanation seems that of Urlichs, 
Ckrat. p. 345 ; he lakes the tessirat 
to have been small squares (of Mail) 
upon which the tiame was embroidered, 
and quolei Vopiicus, Carinui 30 
iHiiriflum est adhuc in thsrauiat 
fallia Tyrionlkim Metsalat it«me» 
maris (ed, H. Peter) ; see in Casan- 
bon's edition, vol. ii, p. 8jl*, San- 
maise's note, who in reference to Ihe 
Plinian passage explains ttiitrce- 
KiSot, and quotes tlesychins {i.v. 

poacea: [i.e. in bis latter period; 
the Alkniena and the I'an mast there- 
fore be reckoned among the artist's 
later works.— H. L. U.] 



opera sua instituit, quod ntillo pretio satis digno permutari 
posse diceret, sicuti Alcmenam Agragentinis, Pana Archelao. 

63 fecit et Penelopen in qua pinxisse mores videtur. et athletam, 
adeoque in illo sibi placuit lit versum subscriberet celebrem 
ex eo, invisurum aliquem facilius quam imitaturum. magni- ( 
ficus est et luppiter eius in throno adstantibus diis et 
Hercules infans dracones strangulans Alcmena malre coram 

04 pavente et Amphitryone. reprehenditur tamen ceu grandior 
in capitibus articulisquc, alioqui tantus diligentia ut Agra- 
gentinis facturus tabulam quam in templo lunonis Lacimae 
publice dicarent inspexerit virgines eorum nudas et quinque 
elegerit, ut quod in quaque laudatissimum esset pictura 
redderct. pinxit et monochromata ex albo. aequales eius 
et aemuli fuere Timanthes, Androcydes, Eupompus, Parrha- 

86 sius. descendisse hie in certamcn cum Zeuxide traditur, et 
cum ille detulisset uvas pictas tanto succcssu ut in scaenam 
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I. Alameiuim ; probably iden- 

Arohelfto^ foi wbom Zenxis r'e- 
;:Dr[itcd Ihc palace at Pella, Ailian 



by Hor 



. £/.! 
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however (chief among Ibem WiDckel- 
maim), hn.ve naderstood mens to be 
a trBQslation of the GiwltflSoi, where' 
by eadless diFTicuIties have arisen, 
seeing Ihot ^ot was precisely the 
quiUtyinwhich, according to A riatot 1 e. 
/W.6, H, ZeuiiswaBdeficient. But 
^BoE in its strictly philoBophical sense 
had no precise l^tin cqnivalent, as 
we learn from Quinct. vi, i, 8, and 
from Pliny himself (below, | 98, 
where see note) ; cf. Bmnn, ^. C. 
ii, p. 86 f. ; Jnha, Kumturtheile, 
p. :o5 f. 

5. invisurum : ^uu^oiTcif tji 
fiaXAav ^ >ii^^oirai ; the proverb is 
attributed by Plutarch (GIot. Atk. i\ 
and Hesychios to Apollodoros. The 
■aying recurs from earty times in a 
variety of forois ; Bergk, Lyr. Graic. 
li, p. 318, Beoudorf, Epigr. p. 17, 0.3; 



cf. Preger, Inscript. Gr. Mitr. 193. I 

latrod. p. Ivii. 

6. luppiter . . . AmphitiTona ; 
the whole subject is preserved on k 
vue-painlinG IB theBrit. Mus. ; A. S. 
Murray, Class. Rev. 1888, p. 317; id. 
Handi. />/ Greti Ani, p. i'jt. Add. 

i 64. 8. reprehenditur tamen: (he 
lamiH presupposes a. sentence of prajse, 
which has fallen out. Quinctilian t"i. 
10, ,11) says of Zeuxia plus membrii 
corporis dcdil . . , but piaises him on 
the same grounds that Pliny blame* 
him, another instance of conflictiDg 
criticisms in antiqaily; cf. note on 
Kail i machos in uiiv, gi. 

g. HrticuUniae: literally the 
joints (knuckles, wriiti, aokles, Scc.y 
and so by extension the eitiemitioi 
ace Robert, AnM. March, p. 76, BaU. 
Winckclmamtsprggr. xix, 189s, p. aj. 
An almost identical criticism is pasaed 
upon Enpbranor in \ 198. Zeuxis ii 
represented in the same relation lt> 
Apollodoros as Polyklciloi xuiv, 56 
to Pheiditts (i*. 54}. On the Xeno- 
kratic authorship see Introd. p. ixvii. 

AETOKentiniB : from Cic {.Invent, 
ii, 1, i) it appears that this picture 
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he began to make presents of his pictures, saying that they were 
beyond all price. In this way he gave his Alkmena to the city q{ Hiigifti 
Agrigenlum and his Pan to Archelaos. He also painted a Pene- >Jjl„,i„ 
lope, in whom he embodied virtue's self, and an athlete with whom and th4 
he was so well pleased that he wrote beneath it the line thence- ° 
forward famous : "Another may carp more easily than he may copy.' 
He also painted a superb Zeus enthroned amid the assembled gods, 
with the infant HeraWes strangling the snakes in presence of his 
trembling mother Alkmena and of Amphitryon. Zeuxis is criti- 64 
cized however as having exaggerated the heads and extremities of ,,^*/^ 
his figures ; for the rest he bestowed such minute pains upon his of I/era 
work that before painting for the people of Agrigentura a picture /if J^'/,?/, 
to be dedicated in the temple of Hera on the Lakinian pro- « /"Cu'-c 
montory, he inspected the maidens of the city naked, and chose %f'sll°"' 
out five, whose peculiar beauties he proposed to reproduce in his "oj/ 
picture. He also painted monochromes in white. Ttmanlkes, „Jij/^' 
Androkydes, \Eupompos and Parrhanos were contemporaries 'fthe diy. 
and rivals of Zeuxis. The story runs that Parrhasios and Zeuxis 
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ia identical with the Ibdidbs Hcleaa 
(below. % 66). 

10. lunonla Iiuiinlae : Cicero, 
lee. til., layj the Helena wrs painted 
for the KrotonialCi; soIdo Dionytios 
H. (dt vt/fr. script, eens. l), and Ihis 
ii doubtless coirect, tor as Freeman 
lemukt {Sitilf, vol. ii, p. 40), note 
3) ' the Lokiniaa Hera, at home at 
Krolon, would have no place st 
Alcragas ' (cf. Uoscher, i, p. ]o86). 

11. in*j)exeTlt TirKinea : Lange 
{Frtmsliiliiig, p. m n.) points ont 
■hat the anecdote gives coaciele ex- 
piesfiion to the saying that the best 
ports mu«t be taken 'out of direta 
Faces, to make one Excellent,' cf. 
Xcnoph. Mem. \\\, 10, 1 ; Cicero and 
Dionysios (//. «.) ipcorpoialc the 
axiom with the anecdote which 
illustrates it. See Introd, p. lii f, 

13. ez4lbo: i. e, on adark groDcd, 
pertiapi in itnitotion of marble reliefs 
(cf. Bliimncr. Tahnel. iv, p. 4J0, note 
4), whereas monochrome paiotinga 
were nsnally carried onl In red iiinria- 
bar, minium, rahira, sinspis, Plin. 
117J, presumably on a white 
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gronnd. Of the latter technique we tempora- 
have imitations in the pictures painted ""• 
in red colour on the white marble 
slabs in Naples. Sempcr's theory 
{,StU, i. p. 47a, ed. t) that these had 
once been polychrome piclures in 
encBiislic,whaK colours were destroyed 
by the heat of the lava, has been dis- 
proved by Hclbig, WanJgemdIde, 
170''; 'i.'9.a\xn,HaU.iViHrlietmainu- 
fregr. xix, 189J, p.g; on the contrary, 
the slabs admirably prove the practice 
of painting in monochrome. 

14. Tlmanthea: below, { 73. 

Androcrdea: of Kyzikos; ac- 
coiding to Plulnrch (/W. xxv) he 
painted at the time of the liberation of 
the Kadmeia (it.c. 379I the picture of 
a bottle in whii;h both Epametnondas 
and Pelopidas hod been engaged : i. e. 
probably the batile mentioned PtI. ii 
(Brann.A'. f;.ii,p 134). From A then, 
viii,p,34i A,weleam thathewaa cele- 
btnled for his accurate painting of fish. 

BnpompuB : below, § 7j. 

{ 6&. 16. uvu plotas : cf. below, 
{566, lis; above, S 23. 

(he pictures 
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C. PUNII SECUNDI NAT. HIST. XXXV 

aves advolarent, ipse detulisse lintcum pictum ita verital 
repraesentata ut Zeuxis alitum iudicio tumens flagitaret 
tandem remoto Jinteo ostendi picturam atque intellecto 
errore concederel palmam ingenuo pudore, quoniam ipse 

ee volucrcs fcfcllissct, Parrhasius autem se artificcm. fertur e 
postea Zeuxis pinxisse pueriim uvas ferentem, ad quas cm 
advolassent aves, eadem ingenuitate processit iratus op< 
et dixit : uvas melius pinxi quam puenim, nam si et hoc 
consummasscm. ayes timcre debucrant. fecit et figlina opera, 
quae sola in Ambracia relicta sunt, cum Inde Musas Fulvius ip 
Nobilior Romam transferrct, Zeuxidis manu Romae Helena 
est in Philippi porticibus, et in Concordiae delubro Marsyas 

67 religatus. Parrhasius Ephesi natus et ipse multa contulit. i 
primus symmetrian picturae dedit, primus ar^tias voltu 
elegantiam capilli, venustatem oris, confcssionc artificum J 
lineis extremis palmam adeptus. haec est picturae sumii 
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were exhibiled in the theatre, and 
faiuig on the itatnat frtni, or front 
wall of the stage- bnildiags. , 

$66, 7. pinxlise puenun; a 
mere doubUlU (A ihe piECedmg snec- 
dote; the story is also told Senec. 
Rhet. Cenlrmi. i, 5 (34), 17. 

9. flslina opera: FyirliQE had 
probably inherited these worlEsoskirig 
of MacedoiiiD. Zcniis. it will be re- 
membered, had worked for King 
Archelaos, above, { 61. 

10. lola . . . reliota aunt : douht- 
lesi because tbesc painted tens-cottas 
were architeelunil decoratioDS, and 
conld not be remored without injury 
to the bniWings; Liv. xutviii, 9, 13 
tigna aenea marsioreagMe el tal^ulac 
pictae, juibus ornalior Ambracia gvia 
rtgia ibi Pyrrhi fuenU . . . sublala 
omnia avtclagut ,■ nihil pnaUria lae- 
itim violalutiivi, cf. Rnoal-Rochette, 
Piinturts, p. 51. 

Ambrania: the capital of King 
Pyrrbua: for its iirt treasures cf. 
Polyb. xxii, 13, 9; Liv. lei. cit. 

Huiaa : these statues, which pro- 
bably dated bora the ceign of Pyrrhos, 



were dedicated by Fnlvitu i 
Temple of Htrrults Miuamm, \ 
a sutne of Herakles u Mac 



of Autun pre rtstauroHdii , 

Tii, in Paneg-. Lai. ed. Ilaelin 

p. Ill; cf. also Ovid, Ftuti, 5 

804). The Muses ate 

the reverse of the coins of 1,1, T 

ponios Musa (reproduced 9 

discuised by O. Bie, Dii Afuirm 

anlikcn KunsI, pp. 14-44;. 

tragic Muse is preserved io n tt 

of Ihe Vatican (Claiac, 507, lor^ 

while B head from Fraicati ia ihc B ~ 

Mas-CKriederichs-Woltrn, 144 

to reprodace the head uf uoLbefj'^ 

cf. Amelung, Basis des PrajtiltUl, 

p. 44. For the one cxtiut bans, 

lee Bull. d. InU. 1869, p afT.— The 

temple was surrounded by thejMifuHr 

Philippi, and was close li 

rtu Odaviat on Ihe W. udc o 

Circus Plaminiui. 

II. Helena; the meni 
Muses which Fulvius 1 
Rome, suggests to Pliny two i 
works by Zeuxis, noted by li 
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entered into competition, Zeuxis exhibiting a picture of some c 
grapes, so true to nature that the birds flew up to the wall of the '' 
stage, Parrhasios then displayed a picture of a linen curtain, z 
realistic to such a degree that Zeuxis, elated by the verdict of the ^ 
birds, cried out that now at last his rival must draw the curtain 7 
and show his picture. On discovering his mistake be surrendered '' 
the prize to Parrhasios, admitting candidly that he had deceived 
the birds, while Parrhasios had deluded himself, a painter. After 6 
this we learn that Zeuxis painted a boy carrying grapes, and when ^ 
the birds flew down to settle on them, he was vexed with his own ^ 
work, and came forward saying, with like frankness, ' I have 
painted the grapes belter than the boy, for had I been pcrTecily 
successful with the latter, the birds must have been afraid.' He 
also modelled certain terracottas which were the only works of art 
left in Ambrakia when Fulvius Nobilior brought the statues of the 
Muses to Rome. The paintings in Rome by the hand of Zeuxis ^ 
are : the Helen in the gallery of Philip and the bound MarsyasjJ 
in the temple of Concord. Parrhasios, a native of Ephesos, also* 
inade great contributions to the progress of art. He first gave 1 
painting symmetry, and added vivacity to the features, daintini 
to the hair and comeliness to the mouth, while by the verdict of \ 
artists he is unrivalled in the rendering of outline. This is i 

relief of a marble vase it Naplei, 
A.Z. 1S69, laf. la. 

{67. ■]. Ephetl SBtiu: Stiabo 
xiv, p. 641 ; ^Hli. App. lU, i. 

14. pTiinui >7mmatFian pict, 
dedlt : bia achievemenl is a painler 
marks a similar advance upon Itiat of 
Zeuiis (i 64) 10 Myion's («xiv, 57) 
upuQ that of I'olyklcitos amuog the 
GtatDQiies, iDtrod. p. ixvii. 

arsutlaa : Dole on x:(xiv, 65. 

15. eonfcsaiane artifloum : lefen 
to tbe artists and art-bistoHani Anti. 
gaDi» and Xeuokrates (belov, % f&) ; 
cf. ariifisei qui csadidtre hate in 

are meant, Intiod. p. xxxvii. 

in Ilaels: cf. Quinct xii, 10, 4 
ixamiHosse i.Parrh.') stiUilim liiugs 
IraJilur. 

16. haso ort pioturaa . . . oooul- 
tat : tbe passage li of ucii^ae aesthetic 
inleiest ^.InUoil, p. xxxiv), it upressei 
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II. Fhlllppl portiolbna: bnill by 
L. Marcini Philippns, the itcp-falher 
of Augustus, round the T. Hercuhs 
Afmarum <aboTe) ; KuFt. Aug. 19; 
Ovid.Faili.ti.Boi; c£ Gilbert, /'«n. 

iu, p. ns. 

Conoordlae delubro: note on 
xxxvi, 73, 

Xartyaa rellitatna : (he repre- 
sentations of Mar^yas bound are 
bU cited by Jcasen ap. Roschcr, ii, 
1450 ff. None, however, caji be traced 
back wilh any certainty to Zcniis's 
piclnrc. A reminiscence of the whole 
composition percbance survives k the 
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suptilitas. corpora enim pingere et media rerum est quidei 
magni opens sed in quo multi gloriam tulerint. extrema c 
porum facere et desinentis picturae modum includere rart 

68 in successu artis invenitur. ambire enim se ipsa debet e 
tremitas et sic desincre ut promittat alia post se ostendatque j 
etiam quae occuhat. banc ci gloriam concessere Antigonus 
et Xenocrates qui de piclura scripsere, praedicantcs quoque, 
non solum confilentes. et alia multa graphidis vestigia 
exstant in tabulis ac membranis eius, ex quibus proficcre 
dicuntur artifices, minor tamen videtur sibi comparatus in lo 

eo mediiscorporibusexprimendis. pinxit demon Atheniensium 
argumento quoque ingenioso. ostendebat namque varium, 
iracundum iniustum inconstantem, eundem exorabilem 
clementem misericordem, gloriosum, excelsum humilcm, 
ferocem fugaccmque et omnia pariter. idem pinxit et is 
Thesca, quae Romae in Capitolio fuit, et navarchum thora- 
catum, et in una tabula, quae est Rhodi, Meleagrum, Hcrcu- 
lem, Persea, haec ibi ter fulmine ambusta neque obliterata 

70 hoc ipso miraculum auget. pinxit et archigallum, quam 

imi. {serif turn crat aliai poi sc ; «ifl 



the domiDint effort of pniating ta 
represent ohjecis not only >s relieved 
from tbe Rat, but as KcufyiHg spaci. 
It is suggestively diicnsstd by Ber- 
trand, £tudts, p. 65 ff. 

I. media rerum; i.e. the model- 
ling of the parlieulsr face chosen for 
I bclween its 



gib, 






■uggestion of the parts which oie 
concealed from view. 

I. extrema ■ . . modum Inalu- 
dare: the subtle meaning conveyed 
by these wonls i& more easily felt 
than tronilatcd. The idea ii that the 
(uprenic difficulty and consequently 
the Enpreme achievement of painting 
consisli in bringing the painted out> 
line {modus tUsiniHiis ficlunu) into 
agreement with the contour of the 

4. unblre . . . eztremiUa : Eer- 



trnnd {lee. cil.) translalec ' il fast en 
effet que Ics amtourt s'tmitlefptiit 
eiix-mliHts.' In other words, tbe con* 
toDTS must be so drawn as M afiftar. 
In clasp -what is behind ihtm. 

% 68. 5. ut promitt&t »Ua pi 
■e : the meaning is so clear, 
aesthetic le<ison aa true, that I 
decided on keeping Detlefsen'i read- 
ing, bat not without hesitation, for tbe 
M SS. are in fBTour of o/<iu (sc «/««»- 
laiti) post si—\ reading recommended 
by Di. Tranbe. The meaning of 
Ihi; nhemative reading would be; in 
any object, the face which tbe sitiit 
chooses for presentation forms, where 
il leaves off, a line iguinst the back- 
ground. But another view of the 
same object would have afforded a 
difTerent system of bounding linea, of 
txtremi tales, and as any object may 
be viewed I'rom an endless number 
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highest subtlety attainable in painting. Merely to paint a figure 
in rehef is no doubt a great achievement, yet many have succeeded 
thus far. Bui where an artist is rarely successful is in finding an 
outline which shall express the contours of the figure. For the fl 
contour should appear to fold back, and so enclose the object 
as to give assurance of the parts behind, thus clearly suggesting 
even what it conceals. Preeminence in this respect is con- 
ceded to Parrhasios by Antigonos and Xenokrates, writers on Judgtrxtn 
painting, who indeed not only concede but insist upon it. Many "f ^"^^ 
other traces of his d ra ugh tman ship remain, both in pictures and Xenn- 
on parchments, which are said to be instructive to artists. Still, "'^"• 
if tried by his own standard, he fails in modelling. He painted aa 
an ingenious personification of the Athenian 'Demos,' discovering ^" werii. 
it as fickle, passionate, unjust, changeable, yet exorable, com- | 

passionate and pitiful, boastful, proud and humble, bold and 
cowardly, in a word, everything at once. He also painted 
the Theseus formerly in the Capitol at Rome, an admiral in 
armour, and Meleager, Herakles and Perseus in a picture at 
Rhodes, where it has thrice been set on fire by lightning 
without being destroyed, a miracle which increases our wonder. 
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of pointi, Ibere ii no limit to its bound- 
ing lines. It tbeiefore becomes the 
bositiess of the great artbt. to give 
asmrance, altbough woiking on Ibe 
UbI, oflhese biildeDlUiei. Tbis notion 
of fngitive, pnreo«nt outlines, though 
Eomewhat [herorical and over-siibti- 
liied, WDulJ also coDvey iti pccuUsr 
tmlh. 

9. tftbulia : eilber small tablets, 
containing Ibe Brtist's sketches for his 
large pictures, or, if in the usual »ense 
of easel pictures, we mcst ncileislaad 
Ibe«e tabulae lo have been left un- 
finishrd, with the design merelj 
sketched in. 

f 60. II. demon AtheDienaluin : 
ef. the same subject by Eupbranot, 
Pans, i, 3, 3 ; below note on J 1 29. 

16. Thsiea: Ibe piclute was ori- 
ginally in Athens (Pint. Thri. iv), 
wbeoee it may have been brought by 
Snlla. 

fait: i.e. it wai destroyed by die file 
) ctzxiiil, 154; izxiT, 38. 



17. quae eat Bhodl : Mncianni 
is therefore prcsaraably the authority 
here followed by Pliny, Intiod. p. 
buxvi f. 

Uelsagnun, Herculem, Peraea: 
grouped in a 'Santa convcrjazione,' 
Bucb as weie becatning popular in 
the period of Parrhasios; they had 
little mylhotogicol significance, save 
as presenting, pleas-intly grouped to- 
gether, two or more of the popular 
nntionnl gods or heroes ; ef. the 
'Aindas, Kaslor and Polydeukes" 
in I 7:. (Robert, £iU u. Litd, 
p. A5-) 

IB. ter ftUmine ambusta : the 

stance confirms the authorship of 
Mucianus, Jnlrod. lee, cil. 

S 70. 19. arehigallum : literally 
the word would apply to the chief of 
the priests of Kybtle. But the follow- 
ing anecdote shows that Ihe picture 
more probably represented the figure 
of a nude boy, soruanei! the anil- 



78 nam Timanthi vel plurimum adfuit ingenii. eius enim 
Iphigenia oratorum laudibus celebrata, qua stante ad aras 
peritura cum maestos pinxisset omnes praecipueque patru- 
um, et tristitiae omnem imagincm consumpsisset, patris 
ipsius vollum velavit quern digne non poterat ostendere. 

74 sunt et alia ingenii eius exempla, veluti C)*clop5 dormicns 
in parvola tabella, cuius et sic magnitudincra exprimcre 
cupiens pinxit iuxla Satyros thyrso polJicem eius metientcs. 
atque in unius huius operibus intellegitur plus semper quam 
pingitur et, cum sit ars summa, ingenium tamen ultra artem 
est. pinxit et hcroa absolutissimi operis artem ipsam com- 
plcxus viros pingendi, quod opus nunc Romae in tempio 

76 Pads est. Euxinidas hac aetate docuit Aristidcn praecla- 
mm artificem, Eupompus Pamphilum Apellis praeceptorem. 
est Eupompi victor certamine gymnico palmam tenens. 



riii, p. 567 B) makes Ibe same charge 
of lOfivirYfxifiia against Aruteiilea, 
Paositti and Nikophaiies; cf, also 
Euripides, Ilippol. 1005. 

§73. I. Nam: resames the Mbjcct 

Timanthi: a natire of Kylhnos, 
Quinct. ii, 13, 13. Eustathios (on 
//. p. I343i 6o\ whose authorities 
are raid 7 Imsl worthy, calls him 
Zmiui'KH. It must be by cooruBion 
with a later Timanlhei, who pninted 
the battle of A raid* against the 
Ailolians at Pellene in Arkadia, hi 
B.C. 340 (Plut. Aral. 31), and who 
waslheiefore presumably a Sikyonlan. 

1. orUoram: cf. Cic. Qrator, 12, 
"H filler [name not mentioned) ilU 
vidil, cum immelanda Ifkigeniairislis 
C'aicAai firtfj triilior Uli-xti, mae- 
rtrel Mitttlaus, ebvolvtndiim cofvl 
AgttiHimnanii tin, qtmttiam jum- 
Mum ilium luctum ftrticitlo nonfvsscl 
imilari. That the Iphi^ncia was a 
slock rhetorical subject is proved by 
Qumct. (/«. fit.) and Val. Max. viii, 
lt,ext. 6. A famous Pompcian wall- 
pain ling, representing the sacrifice 
(Helbig, H'atuigemalde, 1304 = phot. 
Alioari 13037), abows Agamemnon 



with head completely %-eiled, but 
Iph. is being carried, and not stand- 
ing, we must see in it only a later 
adapUlion of the picture by Timu- 
thfi (cf. also Helbig, ap. til. 1305, aaA 
the mosaic in A. Z. i86g, taf. ^A 
The ancienlE entertained two disliaer 
views as to the veiling of Agimetn- 
noD ; Pliny and Quinctilioa arguing 
that the painter did not show the 
features of the father, in order to save 
Jignilas, while Cicero and Valerius 
Maximus argued that he had recourse 
to this means because the highcit 
pain cannot be expressed in art. 
Both ancient and modem criticisms 
are discussed by Bliimner, Cemm. to 
Lessing's Laaidoa, p. £06 f. As 
Bliimner points out, the veiling motlTe 
in sorrow is common both in painting 
and poetry ; t.g. Euripides »eil» the 
head ofAgamemnoD in the description 
of the identical scene, i^<i..4»/. Ifso; 
cC also Brunn, K.C. ii, p. 114. 
According to Quinctilion, this pictuic' 
gained for Timanlhe* the prlit 
Kololes of Teos. 

4. conaiuiipusBet : cf. I 
lar story of Euphtanor, V 
viii, II, cxt. J. AccDiding 
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relaxation in this wanton humour. To return — Timanifus was a 
painter above ail curious in invention, for by him is that Iphigeneia 
praised by the orators, whom he depicted standing by the altar ready 
for death. Having represented all the onlookers and especially 
her father's brother as plunged in sorrow and having thus exhausted 
every presentment of grief, he has veiled the face of her father for 
which he had reserved no adequate expression. There are other 
examples of his inventiveness ; for instance, being desirous to 
eniphasiie, even in a small picture, the huge size of a sleeping 
Cyclops, he painted some Satyrs at his side, measuring his thumb 
with a ihyrsos. He is the only artist whose works always suggest 
more than is in the picture, and great as is his dexterity, his 
power of invention yet exceeds it. He also painted a hero, a pic- 
ture in which he touched perfection, having comprehended in it 
the whole art of painting the male figure. The picture is now at 
Rome in the temple of Peace. 

In this period i Euxemidas was the master of Aristeides, 
a famous artist, and ^Eupompos of Pamphilos, who in turn was the 
master of Apelles. We have by Eu[M)mpos a victor in an athletic 
contest holding a palm. So great was this artist's reputation that 
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inspired 10 veil tbc head of Agamem- 
non, by the similar device employed 
by Homer in describing the grief of 
Priam, //. xiiv, l6a. 

\ 74. 6. Cyclopa dormleiu ; the 
presenlatioD of ibis sutijcct in paiot- 
ing was doubtless influenced by the 
Kykteps of Euripides, in which the 
Satyrs were biought on tbe stage with 
Folypbemoi; Robed, Bild u. Liid, 
P- 35 ; Winler,yaAr*. vi, jSgi, p. 171, 
who rightly rtinses to refer Ihe pic- 
ture {with Klein) to the yonogei 
Timsnihes, 

II. artem ipiam complezus : 



II. In tempio Faoia : note on a\ 
uriv, 84. *, 

{ 7S. 13. Aiiitiden: identical 
vilhthe Aiialeldeiiof I III, the master 
of Eupbianor, where Pliny however 
con fuses him with his grand son 
Aristeides the Theban. According to 
Krokcr {ClHihnamist Gr. Kiinslitr, 
P-33) I"! Kunwaiigler (<W7J-i'«ji(««, 

349) he is further prob&Iily identical 



with the sculpl 
Polykleil 



rofH 



the ' 



V, 73, pupil of 



i 6.; 



Ihe \ 



nilarily of 



xxxiv, 55. salusgue ianinum au/tm 
ifsant fieisit arlis ofere iuUicaiur, 
rnggestE that Ihe keres ofTiminthei, 
like the Doryphoros oX Folykleilos, 
was a canonical figure intended to 
illnstiate the artist's theories of pro- 
portion ; cf. Knlkmaon, Jahrb. x, 
1S95, p. )J4, note 147; lutiod. p. xli. 



15. palmun teiieaa; a number of 
exninples of a youth with palm id 
the lell hand, and raising the crown 
to his head with the right, are collected 
b; Milchhofer, Arch. Stvd. Brunn 
dargibrathl. 189a, p. (Sa, ff.J they 
probably go back to the type created 
by tupompoB, Knilwangler, Mailtr- 
piccis, p. 1^6 1 cT. aUo ReiKh, Griich. 
H'tikgtsckaike, p. 41. 
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ipsius auctoritas tanta fuit ut dtviserit picturam in gener 
quae ante eum duo fuere — Helladicum et Asiaticum appella- 
bant— propter hunc, qui erat Sicyonius, diviso Helladico 

76 tria facta sunt, lonicum, Sicyonium, Atticum. Pamphili 
cognatioet proclium ad Phliuntemac victoria Atheniensium,^ 
item Ulixes id rate, ipse Maccdo natione, sed primus io ■ 
pictura omnibus littcris eruditus, praecipue arithmetica et 
geometria, sine quibus negabat artem perfici posse, docuit 
nemincm talcnto minoris — annuis 7^ D — quam mercedcm el 

77 Apelles et Melanthius dedere ei. huius auctoritate effectum 10 
est Sicyone primum, deindeet in tota Graecia, ut pueri iiv* — 
genu! omnia ante graphiceii, hoc est picturam in buxcvfl 
docerentur recipe returque ars ea in primum gradum libera- j 
Hum. semper quidem honos ei fuit ut ingcnui earn exerce- 
rent, mox ut honesti, perpetuo interdicto ne servitia doce- 1% 
rentur. idco ncque in hac nequc in toreutice ullius qui 

76 servierit opera celebrantur. clari et centesima septlma 
olympiade exstitere Action ac Therimachus. Aetionis 



4. tria fu)t> Bnnt : above note on 
{ Jj. ■ II is diflicull lo say wherein 
this great local ^uperionty consisted, 
which templed, moreover, wealthy 
amateurs, like Flolcmy II and Atta- 
ins, to purchaw at enorroons prices 
galleries of old Sikyonian mastera. 
Plutardi n!fS a ^lecial term for i1, 
XP';aT07prnjiia, which is usually ex- 
plained as indicating the reaction in 
art against the methods of Zeniis 
and his ccniemporaiics.' (C. Smith, 
ait. PiCTORA, Smith's Diet. Ant. p. 
4' 3.) 

{78- 5' oognatio: it may bave 
been a griTC pictnie placed upon a 
family gm™, cf- in scnlplore a limilnr 
family gathetjng on the Easlein pedi- 
ment of the tomb known as the 
'Nereid monnmenl ' (Brit Mus.l, 
Michaelis, A. Z. 1845, pi. ixxiv, p. 
145. Or it may hare been merely a 

limilar sabjects cf. the cegnalia 
noiiiiiiiH of Timoraacho* (136). the 
fnqutnlia of Athcnion (134), the 



syugtukon of Oinias tt4J). finally 



ofKoi! 



("39). 




proeliiun ad Phliimtani a 
torla : = victoria AthenienBlmn ia 
proelio ad Fbliuntam : heodiadyi, 
cf. Mullcr, SHI, pp. 105, ij. The 
picture is generally supposed lo have 
tepresenled the episode narrated by 
Xenophon, NelUaita, vii, >, 18-J3, 
when the Phllatiani and Athenians 
imder the command of Chares sar- 
prised and put lo flight the Sikyoniin 
troops (B.C. 367); Btiuui.A: C.ii.p. 
133 (. ; Schaefer, Dimoilkenti, i, p. 
103 fT. i ef. Grolc, Grttct, y'm, p. 158, 

6. Hacedo: from Amphipolii 
(Sonidas). His birthplace is of im- 
portance as giving the probable cine 
to the subsequent conneiion of his 
pupil Apelles— and possibly lo thai 
of Lyiippos— with the Makedonian 
court. (Against his identilicalion, on 
the Insufn dent testimony ofthe scholia, 
with the Pamphilos of Aiistoph. } 
385, lee Judeich, FUcluain't Jak, 
1890, p. 758.) 
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it occasioned a new division of the schools of painting. Before 
his time there had been two schools, known as the Helladic 
proper and the Asiatic ; but now the Helladic was subdivided 
in his honour, and thus the schools became three, the Ionic, the 
Sikyonian and the Attic, Eupompos himself being a Sikyonian, 

By Pamphilos we have a family group, Ihe victorious engage- 76 
ment of the Athenians at Phlious, and a picture of Odysseus on p^fi^'- 
his raft. A Makedonian by birth, Pamphilos was the first painter ^/Afellu, a 
who was thoroughly trained in every branch of learning, more ^^ **^' 
particularly in arithmetic and geometry; without which, so he 
held, art could not be perfect. He taught no one for less than 
a talent {jCito circ] — that is, five hundred denarii {jC^l ^°s. 
circ] a year — the fee paid him both by Apelles and by Melanthios. 
It was owing to his influence that first at Sikyon, and after- 77 
wards throughout Greece drawing, or rather painting, on tablets IZ!^'^ 
of boxwood, was the earliest subject taught to freeborn boys, and/rerfo™ 
that this art was accepted as the preliminary step towards a liberal ^'' 
education. It was at any rate had in such honour that at all 
times the freeborn, and later on persons of distinction practised 
it, while by a standing prohibition no slaves might ever acquire 
it, and this is why neither in painting nor in statuary are there 
any celebrated works by artists who had been slaves. J 

In the hundred and seventh Olympiad [352-349 b-c] lived 'i 



7. pniecipuB Krithjnstian 



derived from a Trealii 

by Pamphilos: see Intr 

9. guam merosdem 



'Urfid ydp I 



Si£a 



■ . Apellea: 



' SlILFU 



.«(^. 



with other paplls, assisted him in ll 
votive pictore for Ariatratos of Sikjt 
(PLul. lot. til,). 

S 77. II. puori ingonui — .'A« 
Slptot : cf. Ariitolle, Polit. v (1 

:! ti •ml Tpo^.^ xM' 



iitAtp^opor ix'^^^V^ ^^ imX6i'f 

furor d^ic/iT#ai jta! inrfytv{v$iu Tort 

Aor 4 ^< ^^X"}* Stvfi4roy furaXafitir. 
Plot, Arat, liii. 

ID. Helnnthlni : H 50, So; nnd 
fydex to this book. From Aatigonos 
of Knrjaoi, af. Diogeoes L. iv, 3, 18 
(iDtrod, p. ixxviii).we learn that he 
wrote rrpi ^ofypaifHKiji ; Melanthios 
was also a master of Apel1(s Cpeihaps 
after the death of Pamphilos). who, 



), 3, 



(I>^ 






yiitiraaTiK^ wpis tyitiar ml oAjMIii' 
ob^irtpor -fAp Tflt^opi' Ap&fitr firi- 
fttrar Ik T^t ftovtrtK'ii. KuwtTOi Toirvr 
rpis T^ ir Tj "X"*^} JiflYruy^i', Is 
Cwtp Kai tpaivorrat nipiyovTtt avrfjir 
fjr yAp oioyrai Siaya}yfjv firm rwr 
tXiMpm', ir ToiJTp larrovair. 

i^B. 18. Aetionet TberimachuB: 
cf. Dote on xxKiv, 50, Therimachos is 

oorite artist of Lncian, who hss given 
a fBtnom dcKtiption of liii Alexander 
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sunt nobiles picturae Liber pater, item Tragoedia rt" 
Comoedia, Semiramis ex ancilla regnum apiscens, anus 

lampadas praeferens et nova nupta verccundia notabilis. 

79 verum et omncs prius genitos futurosquc postea superavit 
Apelles Cous olympiade centesima duodecima. picturae; 
plura solus prope quam ceteri omncs contulit, voluminibus 
etiara editis quae doctrinam earn continent, praecipua eius 
in arte venustas fuit, cum eadem actate maximi pictores 
csscnt. quorum opera cum admiraretur omnibus conlaudatis, 
deessc illam suam Venercm diccbat, quam Gracci Charita lo 
vocant, cetera omnia contigisse, scd hac sola sibi neminem 

80 parem. et aliam gloriam usurpavit, cum Protogenis opus 
inmensi laboris ac curae supra modum anxiae miraretur, 
dixit enim omnia sibi cum tllo paria esse aut illi mcliora, 
sed uno se pracstarc, quod manum de tabula scirct toilers, 13 
memorabili praeccpto noccre sacpe nimiam diligentiam. fuJt 
autem non minoris simplicitatis quam artis. Melanthio 
dispositione cedebat, Asclepiodoro de mensuris, hoc est 

81 quanto quid a quoque distare deberet. scituni est inter 
Protogenen et eum quod accidit. ille Rhodi vivebat, quojo 
cum ApelSes adnavigasset avidus cc^noscendi opera eius 



and Roiani {"RpiS. fl 'A(t(i>ii', 4); 
ct tiitcii'H, 7, mpX rSir IvX /uofl. atir. 
43 : cf. Cicero, Bnilui, iviii. 70 
(quoted above, note on } 50). 

3. SemiramJB : liiuno <K. G. H, 
p. 145) points out Ibat the nuptiitls 
of S. and Ninoa may bave been coD> 
ccived OS a sort of mythical countcr- 
pait lo those of Alexander and Kox- 

uiD> . . . noTa nupta : of course 
in one picture. The anus is doolHless 
tbe molbcr of the bride, la whom the 
SfSouxiii', tlie catiyint: of tbe S^Stt 
CH/i:^<ciii',u»uall)'[eU(HermBnn-Eiliim- 
ner, Lthrbuck, p. 375; Furtwin^Ier, 
S. Saieui-off; i. 58, 59 ; ct tbe nl- 
tcsdnnt \Vi holding torches on the 
niUTiage vasts or Aompofilpoi), The 
torch was doubtless maile the occa- 
lion for effects of light; cf. the 
marriage of Alexander and Rox&na, 



where Hcphaistion holds a torch, the 
marriage feast of Peirithoos by Hippjn 
(Alhen. xi. p. 474), which was lit up 
by a hanging candeUbmm. The 
enumeralion ftom Ttagocdia to anus 
is BS>t]dctical — el being reserved to 
link Contetdia lo Trag. (both In one 
piclnre) and nova nupta to aiaa 
—so that I cannot follow Brunn 
\.K. G. ii, p. 145) and Furtwanglcr 
{Domausather, p. 96, n. 117), in 
nndeistondiiig the words aniti . 
Hotati/it to be descriptive 
picture of the Nuptials of Seiiiirainlk.4 

{ 70. 5. Apellea Cous : 1 
ArsAmal. iii, 401, Punl. Efisl. h 
19 ; but Htrabo (liv, p. 641). I 
S,a&t>K. g.andBftcrhimTzettesiaUCfl 
viii, 393) call him an Epheaian; thai ' 
this is coircci is proved by Herandu, 
iv, 7a ^'E^to.m 'AwtXAiaFj who cer- 
bunly would not have made Apeilci 
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the well-known pictures of DionysQS, of Tragedy and Comedy, 
of Semiramis rising from slavery to royal power, and of an old 
woman carrying lamps and a bride, whose shamefacedness is very 
apparent. 

Apeiles of Kos, however, in the hundred and twelfth Olympiad 
[332-329 E.C.J excelled all painters who came before or after him. 
He of himself perhaps contributed more to painting than all the 
others together ; he also wrote treatises on his theory of art. The 
grace of his genius remained quite unrivalled, although the very 
greatest painters were living at the time. He would admire their 
works, praising every beauty and yet observing that they failed 
in the grace, called x^P^' '" Greek, which was distinctively his 
own ; everything else they had attained, but in this alone none 
equalled him. He laid claim to another merit : when admiring 
a work of Protogenes that betrayed immense industry and the 
most anxious elaboration, he said that, though Protogenes was 
his equal or even his superior in everything, he yet surpassed 
that painter in one point — namely in knowing when to take his 
band from a picture ; a memorable saying, showing that too much 
care may often be hurtful. His candour was equal to his genius: 
he acknowledged the superiority of Melanthios in the distribution 
of figures, and that of Asklepiodoros in perspective arrangement, 
that is in giving the accurate distances between different objects. 

A neat story is told of him in connexion with Protogenes, who 
was living in Rhodes. Thither Apeiles sailed, eager to see the 



Apdla 

nil loritUH 



cenltnifBi- 
his nan. 



into RD Ephciian, if lie could have 
claimed bim for his native Kus. Tlie 
tiadicioo that Itie Bitist was a Koau 
arose because at Kos weie some of his 
most celebrated works, amoug them 
the AnadyBiHent. 

6. volumiulbus qditia : cf. J 1 1 1 ; 
it must be frum iheiic writings of 
Apeiles that the jadgements he passed 
upon his coQIempontiies were origi- 
nally derived (Introd. p. xl). 

7. pifteoipua veniutu: Quinct. 
xii, 10, 6 ingtnio el graiia, qtiam 
in St ipsa maximt iaclal, Af. esl firat- 
Slaiilissimus, According to Plalaicb 
(Demtlr, xxii), and Aillan (•oik, Iot. 
xii, 4IJ this judgement on himsell was 
paMcd whea be saw the laljsoi of 
Piotogeaei ({ 101). 



FrotoseniB : below. 



9. guoFum opera i 
i. e. ia bis wrilinfp. 
{ 80. 

H 8., 101 

opus miraJBluT : piesBitiably the 
lalysoi. 

15. manumde tabula : = x"V't''i 
Tpoiifiit; telr^'ii. ;6 peslquam coepi 
plus Aaiire, quant tola nua falria 
Aaint, manum dt tabmla; also used of 
school-boys Uilling in their master's 
alisence, cf. Cic ad Faia. vli, 35 
iid /Uui tu, mattu dt latula I (OtIO, 
Sprithwarttr, p. a I o) . 

17. Msluithio: above, { 76. 

iH. Atclepiodoro : below, § 107. 

J 81. ig. HoittLoi est : the follow- 
ing aaecdulc appeari to be elabojatcd 
out of llie admiratiDU which ApeUca 



fama tantum sibi cc^niti, coatinuo ofTicinam petiit. aberatl 
ipse, sed tabulam amplac magnitudinis in machina aptatam 
una custodiebat anus, hacc foris esse Protogcnen respondit 
interrogavitque a quo quaesitum diceret, ab hoc. inquit 
Apelles, adreptoque penicillo lineam ex colore duxit sum- 5 

82 mae tcnuitatis per tabulam, et reverse Protogeni quae gesta 
erant anus indicavit. ferunt artificcm protinus contempla- 
tum subtilitatem dixisse Apellen vcnisse, non cadere in J 
alium tam absolutum opus, ipsumque alio colore tenuiorem-l 
lineam in ipsa ilia duxisse abeuntemque praecepisse, ^H 
redisset ille, ostenderet adiceretque hunc esse quern quae^fl 
reret, atque ita cvenit. revertit cnim Apelles et v!nc^| 
erubescens tertio colore lincas secuit nullum relinqueoftfl 

83 amplius subtilitati locum, at Protogenes victum se confessuafl 
in portum devolavit hospitcm quaerens, placuitque sic eaniS 
tabulam posteris tradi omnium quidem, sed artificum pfae- 1 

:. jsi- cipuo miraculo. consumptam earn priore incendio Caesaris 
domus in Palatio audio, spectatam nobis ante spatiose nihil 
aliud continentem quam iineas visum effugicntes inter egregia 
multorum opera inani similem et eo ipso allicientem omnique 10 

84 opere nobiliorem. Apelli fuit alioqui perpetua consuetude 
numquam tam occupatum diem agendi ut non lineam du- 
cendo exerceret artem, quod ab eo in proverbium venit.*^ 
idem perfecta opera proponebat In p>ergula transeuntibui 
atque ipse post tabulam latens vitia quae notarentur au; 
cultabat vulgum diligentiorcm iudiccm quam se praeferensjB 

85 fcruntque reprchensum a sutore, quod in crepidis una pauci-j 
ores intus fecisset ansas, eodem postcro die superbo emenda- 1 

a. »ptfllHni ona] Bamt. ; aptatam plctorac una reliqui, DtlUften. 
Laert, vii, 



had professed for Pmlogcni 
writings, lee Inttod p. xl. 

3. una . . . anas : Leo. P}a.utinUikt 
/'prii-Aun^n (t3g5\ p. 65, calls atten- 
tion to [lie part played in classical 
literatDie by Ibe single aiicilla or tlie 
anus. Like the futraaim she is, so 
to speak, one of the requiaitu of the 
conleated life. We gel the anHlla 
in the nmnsing anecdote, Cic de Oral. 
ii, 376, while Chtysippos iipKixro 
7/iaiJi'fi, >i^rf, Di:nietrio9 ap. Diog. 



1S5. The motive Is 

Homeric Ctastp & AaSprtji . . . yprfi ai 
d>i^iir^Afi, Teles, p. 35 (ed, Hense), 

5. lineam ■ . . duxit: theanecdole 
belongs lo the same category u 
Giotto 5 O, Vasari ed , M ilnnesi 1, p 

§ 83. 1 7. oocaumptam ... an 
oral tradition. 

S 84, aj. in proverbJnm : 
iiullui diis sini linia; cCOlto,ij»rui^ 
wd,Ur. p. 194. 

34. pergulm : cf. Ulpian, . 
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works of a man only known to him by repulation, and on his 

arrival immediately repaired to the studio. Protogenes was not 

at home, but a solitary old woman was keeping watch over a large 

panel placed on the easel. In answer to the questions of Apelles, 

she said thaf Trotogenes was out, and asked the name of ihe 

visitor : * Here it is,' said Apelles, and snatching up a brush he 

drew a line of extreme delicacy across the board. On the return 

of Protogenes the old woman told him what had happened, j, i^if^ i 

When he had considered the delicate precision of the line he at/*-' " 

once declared that his visitor had been Apelles, for no one else '" 

could have drawn anything so perfect. Then in another colour 

he drew a second still finer line upon the first, and went away, 

bidding her show it to Apelles if he came again, and add that this 

was the man he was seeking. It fell out as he expected ; Apelles 

did return, and, ashamed to be beaten, drew a third line of 

another colour cutting the two first down their length and leaving 

no room for any further refinement. Protogenes owned himself 83 

beaten and hurried down to the harbour to find his visitor; they 

agreed to hand down the painting just as it was to posterity, 

a marvel to all, but especially to artists. It perished, I am told, a-d. 4- 

in the first fire of the house of the Caesars on the Palatine. 

Formerly we might look upon it; its wide surface disclosed 

nothing save lines which eluded the sight, and among the 

numerous works by excellent painters it was like a blank, and it 

was precisely this that lent it surpassing attraction and renown. 

Apelles further made it an unvarying rule never to spend a day, S4 
however busy, without drawing a line by way of practice ; hence ^^^^ 
the proverb. It was also his habit to exhibit his finished works 
to the passers-by in a balcony, and he would lie concealed behind \ 

the picture and listen to the faults that were found with it, regard- 
ing the public as more accurate critics than himself. There is 85 
a story that when found fault with by a cobbler for putting one J^ 
loop too few on the inner side of a sandal, he corrected the , 
mistake. Elated by this the cobbler next day proceeded to find 
fault with the leg, whereupon Apelles thrust out his head in 

ii- Zt 5i S " """ fictar in ptrgula 6, Ihe old reading pergnla fictorum 

eiiptum vel labvlam ixpesilam ka- shoald be altered lo ptrgitla fielo- 

iiiisiil *aqu< txridiatl, el lianstunii rum. whicb is adoplcd by Biiecheler.) 

damtii quid dtJisttl. (It hu been For pergulm >t Pompei, see Mru, 

ihown bx F. Man in Sludia lutili- Rom. Mitik. il, 1B87, p. ii^ff. 
ana, iSSl.p. 16 T. thu in Lugiliu zv. 
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tione pristinae admonitionis cavillante circa cms, ind%nattiBNH 
prospexisse denurtianlem ne supra crepidam sutor iudicaret, 
qucKl et ipsum in proverbium abiit. fuit enim et comitas 
illi, propter quam gratior Aiexandro Magno frequenter in 
officinam ventitanti — nam, ut diximus, ab alio se pingij 
vetucrat cdicto^sed in officina imperite multa disserenti 
silcntium comitcr suadebat rideri cum dicens a pueris qui 

88 colores tercrent. tantum erat auctoritati iuris in regem 
alioqui iracundum. quamquam Alexander honorcm ei 
clarissimo perhibuit exemplo, namque cum dilectam sibi to 
ex pallacis suis praecipue, nomine Pancaspen, nudam pingi 
ob admirationem formac ab Apelle iussisset cumque, dum 
paret, captum amore sensisset, dono dedit el magnus animo, 
maior imperio sui, nee minor hoc facto quam victoria aliqua. 

87quippe se vicit, nee torum tantum suum scd etiam ad Tectum 15 
donavit artifici, ne dilectae quidem rcspectu motus, cum 
modo regis ea fuisset, modo pictoris esset. sunt qui Venerem 
anadyomcnen ab illo pictam exemplari putent. ApelJes et 
in aemulis bcnjgnus Protogcni dignationem primus Khodi 

88 conslituit. sordebat suis ut plerumque domeslica, pcrcoa-«| 
tantique quanti liceret opera efiecta parvum ncscio quid I 
dixerat, at ille quinquagenis talentis poposcit famamque ' 
dispersit se cmcre ut pro suis venderet. ca res concitavit 
RJiodios ad intellcgendum artificem, nee nisi augentibus 
pretium cessit. imagines adeo similitudinis indiscrctae^ 
pijixit ut — incredibile dictu — Apio grammaticus scriptum i 
reliquerit quendam ex facie hominum divinantem, quoaj 
metoposcopos vocant, ex iis dixisse aut futurae mortis annoi 



S 86. 3. ne aupra CTepidam tutor : 
cf. Valcr. Mhx. viii, 1 1. est 3 ; Otto, 
Spriehwirltr, p. gj. Iiitrod. p. lin. 

3. eulm: cociobotnles idim frat- 
jir^nj, igDoiing ihe lnterveniDg anec- 
dote. 

5. uldiximiu: invu, lJ5 = App. I; 
cf. Dote OD xxxiv, 6j. 

6. in offloin* ; tlie following uiec- 
dote ii told by I'lulaich {dt Tranquill. 
Anim. 13), coniieioiog (be megabyzos 
K\ 93)1 while Ailian, tlouc. 'lar. ii, 9, 
lelU it o( Zcoxis and a. megabyiui. 



7. qtii oolor^fl tsrerent : rd ■ 

ffoPra imTtyi\at Aihan, /m, t 

{86. II. Fouaaajwn ; ito/a fv 'j 
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a passion and bade the cobbler ' slick to his last,' a saying which 
has also passed into a proverb. 

The charm of his manner had wan him the regard of Alexander 
the Great, who was a frequent visitor to the studio, for, as we have 
sffill7 he had issued an edict forbidding any one else to paint his 
portrait. But when the king happened to discourse at length in 
the studio upon things he knew nothing about, Apelles would 
pleasantly advise him to be silent, hinting that the assistants who 
ground the colours were laughing at him ; such power did his 
personality give him over a king habitually so passionate. Yet 
Alexander gave him a signal mark of his regard : he commissioned 
Apelles to paint a nude figure of his favourite mistress Pankaspe, 
so much did he admire her wondrous fonn, but perceiving that 
Apelies had fallen in love with her, with great magnanimity and 
still greater selfcontrol he gave her to him as a present, winning 
by the action as great a glory as by any of his victories. He 
conquered himself and sacrificed to the artist not only his mistress 
but his love, and was not even restrained by consideration for the 
woman he loved, who, once a king's mistress, was now a painter's. 
Some believe that she was the model for the Aphrodite rising 
from the sea- 
Friendly even to his rivals, Apelles was the first to establish in 
Rhodes the reputation of Pro togenes, who, as so many in their 
own homes, was neglected by his countrymen. When asked by 
Apelles the prices of his finished works, he mentioned some 
trifling sum, upon which Apelles offered fifty talents [^£10,500 
circ] for each, and spread a report that he was buying the pictures 
to sell as his own. This stirred up the Rhodians to a better 
appreciation of the artist, but not until they offered a still higher 
price would Apelles give up the pictures. 

His portraits were such perfect likenesses that, incredible as 
may sound, Apio the grammarian has left it on record that 
a physiognomist, or fiiTunixrcdiroc as they are called, was able to. 



Friendship 

Afetles. 
Panbasft. 



was privileged to we -the goddess 
heraelf; oiirix in wLrrmii rifririjTijiios 
'A»AA^t I TQ* Svirpiy yiiiiyiv ilii 
Aox' ""/''''<■''- 

(88. 35. aimilit. iDdiaoroUe : 
miv, So fade quoque indiscrila 
timilis, ami note. 



afiu incredibila diotu : hence T\my ttu ». 



waive! the rcsponsibllit]' and 
dinlcly iiamn bis aulhority, 

Aplo grammstioo* : Praif. gj, 
XII, iS, and oflen in ?liny; Hot. 
reijjn of Ciilieola. Miiller, F. H. G. 
iii, 506-516. 

18, metopoaoopoi : cf. Suet, TV- 
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80 aut praeteritae vitae. non fuerat e! gratia in comitatnt 
Alexandri cum Ptolemaeo, quo regnante Alexandriam vi' 

tempcstatis expulsus subornato fraude aemulorum piano 
regio invitatus ad cenam venit, indignantique Ptolemaeo et 
vocatores suos ostcndenti, Ut diceret a quo eomm invitatus, 
esset, arrepto carbone extincto e focuio imaginem in pariete 
dcliniavit, adgnosccnte voltum plani rcgc inchoatum proti— 
BO nus- pinxit et Antigoni regis imaginem altcro lumioe- 
orbam primus excogitata ratione vitia condcndi, obliquam 
namque fecit, ut quod deerat corpori picturae dcesse potitis: 
videretur, tantumque earn partem c facie ostcndit quam 
totam poterat ostendere. sunt inter opera cius et exspi- 
rantium imagines, quae autcm nobilissima Sint 

81 facile dictu. Venerem exeuntcm e mari divus Augustus 
dicavit in delubro patris Caesaris, quae anadyomene vocatur, 
versibus Graccis tali opere, dum laudatur, victo sed inlu*:'' 

9. obliqusm : Bmnn, /C. G. 
p. 10: Quincl. ii. 13, lihabttin 
lura specitm tola facia; Aftllts lamtm' 
imaginem AttligBiti laiert lantmm 
allero estindil, ul amisii ottdi dt/rrmi- 
laslaltrel. Tbcseworda prove beyond 
Ihe potsibilily of doubt Ihit the nbli- 
gua imagB of Aniigonos wat > simple 
portrait in pioftlc. Haitwjg, however, 
[Mtisltrahalin, p. 157) arguei that 
to (titgaise x defect a limple profile 
would be unworthyof the invenliTenei) 
of 10 great an ailist as Apcllel, and, 
starling from the meaning which he 
claims for lalagrapha (abOTe, | 56, 
where see note), liin to ihow that the 
portrait wu in \ nod foreshortened. 
The portrait of the squinting Tommaio 
Inghiinmi by Raphael (original in 
Pal, Inghiramiat Volterra : (he picture 
in the Pitti is only a copy), which 
Harlwig quotes in support of hi* 
Iheuiy, seems as a fact to emphasiie 
lalber than concent the physical de- 
fect. 

13. extptrantiuiu Imagf n«a 1 
■cutely ex]ilained by Bruckner ( 
ungsber. d. iVitntr Atademii, 
116, p. 519, note 4) as grave pictnn 



f B9. I. non Aierat et gratia: 
the following is a mntilated and some- 
what ditferect account of the events 
narrated at length by Lucian (JhaSaJk. 
4), for which, according 10 Lncian. 
Apellci look vengeance by painting 
his famous 'Calumny.' Both the 
versions have an ailiological fla- 
vour, and probably arose in great 
measure out of the picture itself (for 
the historical inaccamcies in Lncian 's 
■lory see Brunn, K. G. li,p. 108). Far 
the latest diacutsion of the Caluniny, 
and especially of the influence of 
Lucian's description on artists of the 
Renascence, see R. Forsler in Jahrh. 
d. Preusi Samml. 1887, p. 19 Ef. 

3. aemvilonmi : from Ludnn, lac. 
fi/,,wc Icam Ibatthc Egyptian painter 
Actiphiloi (H 114, 138) was among 

5. Toaatores : i. e. the slaves in 
charge of the imitations 01 VKOliaru!, 
Senecn, Ira iij, 37, 4; SueL Calig. 

i 90. 8, altero lumina orbam : 
Ant. was accordingly luroamed fioro- 
taaXfAoi and Kvr^et/; Polyli. v, 67, 6 ; 
Ailiau, ncK. 'br. xii, 43. 
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'tell from the portraits alone how long the sitter had to live or had 
already lived. When in Alexander's train he had been on un- 
friendly terms with Ptolemy, during whose reign he was once 
driven into Alexandria by a violent storm. On Apelles appearing 
at a banquet, to whicfh his rivals had maliciously induced the 
king's fool to invite him, Ptolemy flew into a passion, and pointing 
to his chamberlains bade him say from which of them he had 
received the invitation, whereupon the painter snatching up 
■ a charred stick from the hearth traced on the wall a likeness, in 
whose first strokes the king at once recognized the face of the 
fool. 

He also painted a portrait of king Antigonos, who was blind of 80 
one eye, being the first to devise a means of concealing the^f^'"' 
infirmity by presenting his profile, so that the absence of the eye Aniignnn.^ 
would be attributed merely to the position of the sitter, not to 
a natural defect, for he gave only tbe part of the face which could 
be shown uninjured. There are among his works some pictures 
of dying people, though it were difficult to say which are the best. 
His Aphrodite rising from the sea was dedicated by the 
Augustus in the temple of his father Caesar 

ara'ivfui^, being, like other works of the kind, at once eclipsed tht 
yet rendered famous by the Greek epigrams written in her praise. 

representini; ijeath-scenra; ct ihe ftul/eti, 1847-1866} wc learn that 

iparrit riwos, deicrib'.d Jnlh. rii, the gotldess was repreEenti'd wring- 

730; cf. also tj, vii, 170; Weisshjiiipl, ing her hair, in a type which 

Die Grahgedichtt der Gr. Antkeliigit, was likewise adapted to stalairy 

97 fT.; farther, PaDi.ii, 7, 3 praises the (Melbig. Claii. AhI. 354). For the 

excellent painliag of a grave picture picture itstlf see Bcnndoif, Alhtn. 

at Sik>on, of Xenodike, who died in Millk. 1876, p. jo. 

childbirth; c(. ia scnlpture the grave 15. in delubro patrii Caeaaria: 

relief of Malthake from the Peiraieus, the picture wns previously in Ihe 

see Friederichs- Welters, 104*. Prnxi- Koaa Asklepicion, whence Augustus 

teles (ixiiv, 70), Nil[iBs(be1ow,§ I3i>, obtained it bf remilling 100 talents 

Nikonnachos (raon.afTelestei, i I09\ of the Konn tribute; Strabo liv, 

likewise decorate graves ; cf. the p. 657. Since Ovid (eiiled A. n. 8) 

««i««ji «juiW««/ of Sinios, 5 143. mentions the Anadyomene in Tritl. 

ilnt: [refeis not to opera but lo Kome previoni to tbe fear of his exile. 

imagints ; rapid changes of gender or For fnrlber discus-ion of the dates see 

number nt common in Pliny, May- Wunderer, Maniiiae AUiandrinae, 

hoff, Lmubr. Plin. (i86sl p. 83 ; cf. p. 8. 

J. Miitler, Slit. p. 56.— H. L. U.]. t6. Tioto aed inlnatrato : ' sut- 

{91. 14. exauntam marl— passed ' insimuch as the poet can give 

anadycminen, above, \ 87. From expression to more things than the 

descriptions (S^vtx\i,Sikrift- iiaiiitcrwha is limited to one moment; 




trato, cuius inferiorcm partem corruptam qui reficcret i 
potuit reperiri, venim ipsa injuria cessit in gloriam artifici 

luit hacc tabula carle, aliamque pro ea substituit Ner*!! 

ea principatu suo Dorolhei manu. Apelles inchoaverat 
aliatn Venercm Coi superaturus famam illam suam priorem. S 
invidit mors peracta parte, ncc qui succederet operi ad prae- 
scripta liniamenta inventus est, pinxit et Alexandrum 
Magnum fulmen tenentem in templo Ephesiae Dianac viginti 
talentis auri. digiti eminere videntur et fulmen extra 
tabulam esse — Icgentes meminerint omnia ea quattuor colo- '< 
ribus facta — manipretium eius tabulae in nummo aure 

83 mensura accepit. non numcro. pinxit et megabyzi saca 
dotis Dianae Ephesiae pompam, Clitum cum equo 
bellum fcstinantem, galeam poscenti armigerum porrigentem, 
Alexandrum et Philippum quotiens pinxerit enumerarc'; 
supcrvacuum est. mlrantur eius Habronem Sami, Menan- 

5. famam] etiam emna fraeler Bami., DtUifstn 



:oio- '" 
ureoj 

> a^ 



for the idea conveysd by inbislralo 
ct luiv, 57, of Ihe heifer of Myion, 
ttleiralii vtrsibus laudata, qttando 
ttlitne pUriqtu ingtHie magis quam 



3. nbBtitult: Ihis may be an 

exaggeration, at the picture of Apelles 
Mems still [o have been in exist- 
ence nniJer Vespasian, wbec Suetonius 
IVesfi. 18) speaks of ili being ogaiti 
reitored : Coae P'emris . . . refeitorem 
insigni cengiario magnaque meradi 
danavit. 

f 93. 4. inchoaverat : Cic Fam. 
i. 9, 15, and (H/: iii, I, 10. 

8. fulmen tensntein = Ktpcvro- 
fipor, i. e. deiiied. Plutarch (irijj 
rijs 'AX. Tiijcf, iii ^l relates that it was 
taid of this picture that there were 
two Aleiandert, the son of Philip 
who was invincible, and Ihe AUi- 
ander of Apellei who wsi inimitable. 
It U B fascinating conjecture of King 
(_Anc. Gims i, p, iii 1, fnllawed by 
Fnrlwangler, /ahri. iv (1889). p. 69, 
that an ancient copy of this fnmoua 
picture ia eilant in the camelian in 
St. Fetersharg (Jakrb. iii, pi. li, 16). 



The position of the tight arm I 
Ihe thundeibolt in the gem ii s[ 
significant. 

9. eminsro Tideatup : 
( IJ7 quae vohmt tminentia vultri^^ 
S 131 tit iminerenl t lahuUi fictura^^ 

back lo % C.O. 

i 93, tJ. niRgaljyii: Slrabo li 
p. 641 hpiat i' (ii-OBxow «X" « 
JmXdw MtTOiBifout, 

13. pompam: from Herondas i^M 
66 ff. we learn that the picture • 
at Kos, in Ihe laorcSi (Sanclnaty) of 
IheAikleplcion, andlhatitrepretenled 
a sacrifice of oxen. It is amusingly 
descrihcd by Ihe gossips Kokk ale u " 
Kynno (ed. Crnsiui). 
KOK. i BoU Si xi/ ifvr aMr, 9 • 
AfiapTtv/ra 
Xii ypv'is oStoi 

oix' ("'I'- BMw 

(I iiil m. 
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When the lower portion was damaged no one could be found to 
restore it, and thus the very injury redounded to the glory of the 
artist. In course of time the panel of ihe picture fell into decay, I/iralem- 
and Nero when Emperor substituted for it another picture by the '^^^iug,_ 
hand of Dorotheos. Apelles had begun another Aphrodite at 93 
Kos, intending to surpass even the fame of his earlier achieve- 
ment, but when only a part was finished envious death interposed, 
and no one was found to finish the ouUines already traced. He '^i'^'^' 



Alexander holding a thunderbolt for twenty talents [^4,200 Imli: 
circ] : the fingers seem to stand out and the thunderbolt to 
project from the picture; — the reader should remember that ali 
this was done with four colours. For this picture he was paid in 
gold coins, reckoned not by number but by measure. He painted M 
too the train of a luya&v^ot, or priest of Artemis of Ephesos, 
Kleitos on horseback going out to battle, and the picture of 
a squire handing a helmet to one who asks for it. It were vain 
to enumerate the number of times he painted Alexander and 
Philip. At Samos we admire his Habron, at Rhodes his 
Menander, king of Karia, and his Antaios, at Alexandria Gorgo- 



Koipji. 
KTN. cUijSiral, ipikti, -rifi ol 'E^wJoi. 

it nfr' 'AvtkXiw yfififtar'j 

SluSparwoI in fiif trSM-, tv S' 

The OM of the put tease ^wtlftTa 
■hows that Apelles was do longer 
■live At the time Heioadas wrote the 
Mimiiniboi (circ. 8. c. 3S0-17.7). Foi 
timilar Bnbjccls cf. (m § 116 (Psnsias) 
V-'^ S >37 (Aiistolaoi). A cutioDi but 
arbitrarj ciplmnalion of the Koan 
picture, as tEDtesenling the Egyptian 
bull Apis, is^hcn by R. Meisler in 
bis ed. of Herondu. p. iia. 

Olltam : samamed cS ^iXm (FId- 
tirch, Alex. lG\ the bosom fiicud 
at Alexander, whose life he saved at 
the UraDikoi, uid by whom he wu 



L 



afterwards slain : Arrian. iv, 8, &c. 

14. saleam poiosDti : [[;enera11y 
taken as descriplive of the porliait of 
Kleitos. Bot the change from the 
aecusatiTe to the dnlivc would be bi.>- 
baraus,H'hi1etbe asyn deticeanmeralion 
shows (hit we have here a frei^h sab- 
jecl. It was perhaps a grave picture 
[txpir. image) ; very similar subjccU 
appear on grave reliefs 1 1 ) in Syracose, 
rider with horn of plenty, standitig by 
his hone, to r. attendant leanine on 
spear, to I. boy bringing helmet, make 
between boy nnd horse, unpuhllihed ; 
(1) the relief from Thyrea in Athene 
Fried erichs-Wolters, 1811, cf. Dene- 
ken. J/. Roschei' il. an. ' Heros,' col. 
J563. Also on vases, Naples, Heyde- 
maoD Jlgj. from Canosa.— H.L. U.] 

15. quotlana pinzarit : cf. uiiv, 
63, of Aleiander's portraits by Lysip- 

16. Habronein : probably the 
painter mentioned below, { 141. 

Suni; whei« tbc Heraioo con- 
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drum regem Cariae Rhodi, item Antaeum, Alexandre 
Gorgoslhenen tragocdum, Romao Castorem et Pollucem 
cum Victoria et Alexandro Magno, item Belli imaginem 
restrictis ad terga manibus, Alexandro in currutriumphante, 

64 quas iitrasque tabulas divus Augustus in fori sui ccleberrimis s 
partibus dicavcrat simpHcitate moderata, divus Claudius 
pluris existimavit utrique excisa Alexandri facie divi 
Augusti imagines addere. eiusdem arbitrantur manu esse 
el in Dianae tcmpio Herculem aversum, ut. quod est diffi- 
cillimum, faciem eius ostendat verius pictura quam promittat. ii 
pinxit et heroa nudum, eaquc pictura naturam ipsam provo- 

96 cavit. est et equus eius sive fuit pictus in ccrtamine, quo 
iudicium ad mutas quadripcdes provocavit ab homiuibus. 
namque ambitu praevalcre aemulos sentiens singulorum 
picluras inductis equis ostendit. Apellis tantum equo adhin-ij 
nivere, idque et postea semper evenit, ut experimentum 

86 artis illud ostentaretur, fecit et Neoptolemum ex equo 
adversus Persas, Archelaum cum uxore et filia, Antigonutn 
thoracatum cum equo incedentem. peritiores artis praefe- 
runt omnibus eius operibus cundcm regem scdentem in equo lo 
et Dianam sacrificantJum virginum choro mixtam, quibus 



tnined a. collection of picture* (SCrabo 
liy, p. f'i^ »u 'Kpruoy . . . rtaa iUt'i 
ti rOf wu-axoB^iCTi iffrQ. 

Manandrum : one r&r intpnr, 
Anian, Anaiaiii iii, 6, S ; iv, 13, 7 ; 
vii, 14, 1, Dioiioros iviii, 59; he 
was uittap nf Lydin, nnd as no Icing 
of Kacia of Ihc name of Menaader ii 
known, il may be that we have bere 
a confusion on Pliny's pan, cf. Brunn, 
K. (J, ii, p. iiJ. 

I, Antoenm : unknovn. 

AJeiandreas : nbove, % 89. 

1. tragoeduni ; cf. the lemultnla 
taiciaa of Lysi|>pos, ixiiv, 63, the 
lallalor Aldslhcnts in % 147, &c. 

Outorem . . . Uagno : above, %1^. 
Tbe type of Alexander between the 
Dioskonrol was at a laler il.ite adapted 
to tiiomphal piclnres of the Emperon, 
cf. Men. d. Insl. iii, 10. 

4. rMbriotU ad tergk mftulbaa]: 



in { 37 the snbjci;! of the piclnre is 
described as Triumph and War. 
Servius on AtH- i. 194 (ed. Thilo i. p. 
109) in fare Angvjli intieeHHtiiui ad 
siitittram fuil helium ful»m it furor 
itileiu super arma dannctHS eo kabilu 
que peela dixit; it i( of coarw 
possible that Pliny forgot to inentioa 
the Furar, bot, aa Jacob! {Mustegr. 
p. 73> has pointed out, it ismore likely 
that Scrviin, in order tc 
Etiiking expUoalion of the Vir^liM 
lines (C/aufl'M/ui 
impiui \Hlut \ laoHt itdms x 
arnta cl aiilum vinclui aenii \ fttt 
Itrgum Hfdis fnmel /Krri.ins art 
crutHle), split the person ili cation of 
War into two. We may assume Itom 
Serrini, Ite. tit., (hal tlie fitit picture 
WBi on the R. of the spectator entering 
the Fornm. 

i B4. 8. aibitTamtur; i.e. a jiid|>e- 



be VirsiliwM 
rtae ; fiirttM 
tdens sHft^^ 
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sthenes the tragic actor, at Rome Kastor and Polydeukes with Aliiganr^ i 
Victory and Alexander the Great, and also a figure of War with ^^^^ 
his hands bound behind his back, and Alexander riding in triumph the Great. 
in a chariot. These two pictures had been placed in the most 94 
crowded parts of his forum with the restraint of good taste by the 
god Augustus, but the god Claudius thought fit to cut out in both I 

the face of Alexander and substitute that of Augustus. The 
Herakles with averted face, in the temple of Diana, is also 
attributed to Apelles ; by a triumph of art the picture seems not 
only to suggest, but actually to give the face. He also painted 
a nude hero, a picture which challenges comparison with Nalure 
herself. A horse also exists, or did exist, painted for a com- 8S 
petition, in which he appealed from the judgement of men to that ^^^, 
of dumb beasts. When he saw that his rivals were Hkely to be The hi. 
placed above him through intrigue, he caused some horses to be "i^^lf 
brought in and showed them each picture in turn ; they neighed ApelUi. 
only at the horse of Apelles, and this was invariably the case 
ever afterwards, so that the test was applied purposely to afford 
a. dispby of his skill. He also painted Neoptolemos on horse- 86 
back fighting against the Persians, Archelaos in a group with 
his wife and daughter, and a portrait of Antigonos in armour 
advancing with his horse. Skilled judges of painting prefer 
among all his works his equestrian portrait of Antigonos and his 
Artemis amid a band of maidens oUering sacrifice, a painting 



Ihc 
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ntenl of connoisseurs r.ot ceitilied by 
the artist's signmare. 

9. DiaiiKS : In the campas Flami- 
niui (jedicaled by Lepidas B c. 179; 
Liv. xl, 51, Tlic reading Annai (sc. 
Pmnnai) it defended by Jordan (ap. 
Prellcr, Kbih. lHytkol. and ed. i, 
p. 344, note 1), but against his view 
see Wissowa ap. Pauly, 1. f . Anna 

i es, II. eBt et «4auB: according 
to Ailiaa,ni>i>:. 'I^T.ii, 3, itie story was 
told of Aleiander and the horse in 
bit cqiiciilrian portrHll. The tst . . . 
sivt fail show how linle im- 
portance Pliny himself attaches to 
such anecdoles. 

S B6. 17. HeoptoIeTnnni : nr?/ the 
son of Achilles, as Welcter and others 
have Euppoicd, but the ktoXptit of 



Alexander, st 



ex equo : k. pugiianlem. 

j8. Arohelaum : two Archelsoi 
are koowD among the sotdiers of 
Alexander, (i) the son of Androkles, 
one tSir ira'pitai ; be was placed in 
command of tbe garriEun left kt 
Aomos (Atr, iii, 39, I) ; (1) the soa 
of Theocloros, who was plated in 
command et Sum (Arr. iiJ, 16, g). 

31. ■noTlfioBntluni : since the 
woids aie at variance with tbe 
Homeric description, endless emcn- 
datinns of (he passage have been 
Euggcated (see OverLeck, Sell- i/lqutll. 
1870}. The best explanation seems 
that of Dillhey ( W«i«. Mus. t 
Jj;), who lapposei tliat in tnnilating 
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vicisse Homeri versus videtur id ipsum describentis. piiutK" 
et quae pingi non possunt, tonitrua, fulgctra, fulgura, quae 

*7 Brontcn, Astrapen, Ceraunobolian appellant, inventa eius 
et ceteris profuere in arte, unum imitari nemo potuit. quod 
absoluta opera atramento inlinebat ita tenui ut id ipsum S 
repcicussu claritatis colorem album excitarct custodiretque 
a pulvere et sordibus, ad manum iiituenti demum appareret, 
sed etiam ratione magna, ne claritas colorum acicm offende- 
ret veluti per lapidcm specularem intuentibus et t 
quo eadem res nimis floridis coloribus austeritatem occultcj 
daret. 

B8 Aequalis eius fiiit Aristides Thebanus. is omnium prii 
animum pinxit et sensus hominis expressit, quae > 
Graeci ethe, item pcrturbationes, durior paulo in coloribus. 
huius opera : oppido capto ad matris morientis ex volnere ij 

6. slbam] Trauit ; almm Bamt. ; alium Bamd. e corr., Delle/seti 
rtUqui. S. rtUml Bamh. e mrr. ; eliom Bomb. ; el cum (' 

!>;. opera] Bamb. ; picCara iiUqvi, Dtllifien. 
■ome Creek epigram beginning for composition of Apellci' 



occultc" 
vocant" 



am I 



mini 



From Svia for the partic. oHiai. 
I. Homeri Termu : Od. vi, lo 



Tg it e' dfia Hii"liai, tovpai AiJi 

3. BTonten . . . Oeraunobolian : 
person i Rent ion 3 [nipauyoB'Ati was 
the per.onificalion of mpavtis (Diels, 
Doxiigrafhi Gratci, p. 367 folL and 
AetiosM«c,il,a,3,p.368); for Bronte 
cf. PhiloilT. the Elder Imag. \, 14 
BpoKTi} iv fTSfi ffirXijpfi Kzl 'Aarpan^ 
vtXas i* rSir li^df.fiSn' Uloa rvp . . . 
PctiiMy the three figures were united 
in on allegory of n storm and formed 
& votive oHerirrg In Zeus mpauya- 
fii\oi:c[. C. I G. islji Bpo"i»and 
■(/hl'v.ci. C.I. G. i64I, 3446, 3810, 
and oficn,— H. L, U.]- 

{ G7. S' Atrunanto : the exact 




gather that although lome black H 
stance formed its basis, this wu • 
diluted and spread out a 
transparent and pmctically cotourlesi. 
6. colorem album excilarat: 
this passage offeis pave liifKcnltin. 
(1) Kwe follow the remaining codicei 
in omitting the woitl album wc get 
pure noQscnae. since it is absurd to 
talk of a glazing that raised the 
piclurc's colour as a whole, and yet 
toned it down, (j) If »e follow 
Di^tlefsen and adopt thi^ alium which 
a later hand wrote for Ihe ahfum of 
cod. Bamb. we get worse nonsense,,— 
for what is this ceJur alius? [3) ij 
cannot hdp suspecting that a/i*iif(iuetB 
of a dead, opaque while] ii ■ mb^| 
translation of the Creek t.mtit in fti ' 
sense of • brillipnl ' ; the object of the 
gUiing, then, was to give ■ brilliant 
■nrface to the whole picture; thit 
broughl the colonrs into 
fit the same time served the practiotl'J 
purpose of prelecting the painttngJ 
from dust 



thought to have excelled the lines of Homer that describe the 
same scene. He also painted the unpaintable, thunder, for 
example, lightning and thunderbolts, 3/«>^, aarpaini and «pouM)/iuXiu 
as they are called. 

All have profited by his innovations, though one of these could 9: 
never be imitated ; he used to give his pictures when finished 
a black glazing so thin that by sending back the light it could 
call forlh a whitish colour, while at the same time it afforded 
protection from dust and dirt, only becoming visible itself on 
the closest inspection. In using this glazing, one main purpose 
of his vras to prevent the brilliance of the colours from offending 
the eyes, — the effect was as when they are looked at through talc, 
— and also that when seen at a distance those which were vivid to 
excess might be imperceptibly toned down. 

Aristeidcs of Thebes was his contemporary ; he was the firs 
among all painters to paint the soul, and gave expression 
affections of man — I mean to what the Greeks call ^flij— and al^ 
1 colouring is rather harsh. His works are : 

Pliny, therefore, to avoid mbundet- 
atuiiiiiig, gives the Greek word aUo 
for ifii\, while for jrd«if he fell himself 
on safe groDud io Miva^perturbuliettiXf 
the Ciuiilntion intTodnced by Cicero 
{Tux. Disp. iii, 4, 7), Not a few 
commentators have considered ^or, 
tiSai to be iDcompatible qanllliei in 
oneailiit, yet Quioet. (vi, j, ii)»howB 
th^l in ft UQse «Uot JE complementary 
to 4fa(, while Ailian (IIoiK. 'Iirr. iv, 3) 
especially attiibntei both qualities to 
PolygnotoB — the irfoBhs f,Voyp6i^t, 
(For a thoTougb and subtle diicuision 
of the qne=lion cf O. Jahn, efi. til. 
pp. 1OS-117.) 

1 5. matria moFleutla : the motive 
was employed in sculpture by Epi- 
gonos (nxiiv, 88). The picture is 
described Anih. Pal. vii, 613. The 
PliDJao paBiBge doubtless inspired Ihc 
gioup of a dead mother with a young 
child leeking her biesst, oa the left 
of the celebrated ' Morbetio ' or ■Plitj- 
gian Plajpje' engraved by Marc. An- 
tonio (reproduced Delaliorde. M. 
Anlaiiu Haimondi, to face p. 114) 
according to general tuppoiition from 



9. lapidem apecularsm : xxxvi, 
i6a ; it was a transparent higlily lami- 
nated snbstance, used also for windows 
{sptTHlaria), cf. Plia. Ep. ii, 17, 4 : 
Juv. i», »:. &c 

t 88. 11. Ariatldea Thebanua : 
below, $ 111 ; he was the second of 
the name, son of Nikomnchos, % 108, 
and grandson of the hrst Aristcides, 
<■*., above, I 75. 



omnium primus \ 



nSl6. 



(S O. Jahn points out {KunslurthtiU, 
p. 115), Pliny 15 here giving a closer 
definition of am'mui by dividing it 
into fSi] and liSt}, for the first of 
which, according to Quinct. yi, a. 8, 
no ptecise Latin equivalent existed : 
htrum (bc. afftcluum) aulem, lienl 
ttUiquitut tradilum aatfimut, ifiiae 
luMt ipeciis: alttram Grae<i niSat 
vocant, qtud it«! vtrUMts ride ac 
prvprit affictum dieimus, alttram ^6at, 
{uim Hoi/iiae, ul tgo iquidem ttnlie, 
cant serma Roiianvs: morn appcl- 
lanlur, alqiie inde pars quoqut ilia 
philomphiat ^fii.Kri meraHi est ditta 
(cf. above, note on mares m { 6j). 




C. PLIJVII SECUNDI NAT. HIST. XXXV 

1 adrepens infans, intellegiturque sentire mater et 
timere ne eraortuo lacte sanguinem lambat, quam tabulant'. 
Alexander Magnus transtulerat Pellam in patriam suam. 
M idem pinxit proelium cum Pcrsis, centum homines tabula es 
cojiplexus pactusque in singulos minas dcnas a tyranno 
Elatensium Mnasone, pinxit et currentes quadrigas < 
supplicantem pacnc cum voce et venatores cum captura ( 
Lcontion Epicuri et anapauomenen propter fratris amoreoi, 
item Libcrum et Ariadnen spectatos Romae in aede Cereri^ 
lootr^oedum et puerum in ApoDinis, cuius tabulae gratis 
interiit pictoris inscitia cui tergendam earn mandaverat Itf. 
lunius praetor sub die ludorum Apollinarium. spectata est 



a diBWing of Raphael. But ifae dmw- 
ini; in Kpia wash and while in the 
Uffiii (cornice 365, no. 515) » only, 
Mr. 6. BcrenaoD informs me, a copy 
■Acr an original, now lost, that ma; 
have beea by Pcrino del Vaga, 

3. tranitulerftC Pellam : after the 
siclc ofTbebes In B.C. 335. 

{ 98, 4. proelium oum Ferals ; 
lince Ariileidcs is a contemporary of 
ApcllesBod Atciander. the picture mut 
bave represcDled one of the battles of 
this king. It is tempting to identify 
the prtulmm with the batlle of Issoi 
and to retogniie its copy in the famous 
mosaic from Pompel in Naples : the 
powerfully characteriied Aleiander, 
the Dareioi with his gestnre of de- 
spoiring command are conceptions 
worthy of the great master of ilflot and 
miSoi, while motives such as the fallen 
Penian in the foiegionnd recall the 
mater moriens. It is possible, how- 
ever, that the Pompeian mosaic should 
be rather traced back to Aiisteides's 
fellow-pupil Philotenoi (J 109) 
{Michaelis,_/rtAr*. vii, iSgj, p. 134), 
whose battle-piece is more closely de- 
fined as freilium cxn Darie. It is, at 
any rate, time to claim the picture for 
powerful artists such a* Aristeldes or 
Fbiloienos, and to disi:ard the opiriioo 
which altribates it to a lady-painter 
Helena, rcpnted indeed to have 
painted a battle of Isaos, but only on 



the authority of so notoiioug a 
Plolcmaios Cbennos. Addenda. 

6. MnaaoQB : a papil and friend 
of Aristotle, circ. B.C. .149 (Timaios 
a/ifi/ Athenaios, vi, p. 364 D, AUian, 
now. 'loT. iii, rg). He was ma4|,,- 
tyrant of Elateia after the battle rf^ 
Chaironeia in B.C. .<3S. 

currentea quadrigaa : Totii 
ings for victories in the chariot 
tf. ml. 0= iixiv, „. 

7. anpplioantem : making a g 
ture of entreaty, probably the p 
was that of an odareMS ; 1. ~ 
90, jic. Cam vote epigi. cf. IntiwL a 

venatorea ODm captura ; note OD 
■xxiv, 66 ; cf. the hunt of Plolemaiot 
Soler by Anliphilos in { 138. 

8. IisontioD Epionri: friend and 
pnpilofEpiliOiiros(B.c. 34i-i7Q),and 
mistress of his favourite pupil Melro- 
doros ; she was a rival of Glykera 
(Athen. xiii. p. 585 D), who cam« to 
Athens with Harpalos, a. C. 3*6.. 
Arisleides probshly painted her notl 
much later than B.C. Jio. Althongfcl 
Epikonros did not reside in AtheiH 
before B.c, 306, it Is natural that her 
portrait, whenever painted, sbonld be 
described as that of the famous 'Z«n- 
tian Efiimri.' Kroker, Gleic^namigt , 
Gr. Kumtltr, p. j8 ; Uriichs, flktm. \ 
Mm. ixv. p, 51 1 f. Another portrait 1 
of her by Tbeoros below, \ 144. 



a picture of a mother lying wounded to death in the sack of 
a city ; she appears conscious that her babe is creeping towards 
her breast, and afraid lest, now that her milk is dried up, he 
should suck blood. This picture Alexander the Great carried off 
to his native Pella. Hp al ^n paintfd a battle with the Persians ; 
the picture contains a hundred figures, for ea ch of which Mn: 



bl ateia had agreed t o pay him ten minge [J -^e,]; 

and furthermore a chariot race, and a suppliant whose very accents 
we seem to hear, huntsmen with their game, Leontion the pupil 
of Epikouros, a girl dying for love of her brother, the Dionysos 
and Ariadne now to be seen at Rome in the temple of Ceres, and 
a tragic actor and a boy in the temple of Apollo. This picture 
was ruined through the ignorance of the painter to whom Marcus 
Junius as praetor entrusted it to be cleaned before the games of 
Apollo. In the temple of Faith on the Capitol was to be seen 



JVeuHdtd 
iHalhtr and 
her child. 



Biupauomeiien 
[tbe nibjecl, which ha3 given rise to 
much coDtroversy (>ec especially Dil- 
Ihej' aad L. UilJchs in Rkiin. Alus. 
mv aud uvil is snHicienlly easy to 
eiplain by reference lo Anth. Pal.yii, 



■Bfo, 



■Ometinin been eiplained of a tragic 
actor playing his part with a boy (e.g. 
Maas, A»H. d. Insl. iSSl, p. I4J, 
'5Si suggeiU Priam and Troilos), but 
it more probably simply represculed 
im older actor teaching a boy his part ; 
for the sobject cf. Schreiber, Hdl. Rit. 
pi. 47, 4B : Helbig, IVeadgimaldi, 
1455 (actor with pocl), and the cylixby 
\p ii,f.>f„hY ir rvpl Dooris in Berlin ( Fnrtwajigler, fain), 
ii, 1185), alio a similar subject below; 
with a lyre teaching a 



.y tBiwTo/i 



, ftXfov Si 



waaa, rir ihtmor X'iP'"' '^olaa 

Evidently the aHafiauomtni was a girl 
who had died in grief at her brother's 
death. The picture wai a grave pic- 
ture, an ixpiranlis imago % 90), and 
the name nn.ipauDniene was doubttesi 
derived from the epigram inscribed 
upon it: iya'aifi!9iu, here of rest in 
death.— H.LU.] Inttod. p. Uii. 

9. apeotatoa : before the lire which 
took place in the reign of Augustus, 
SIrabo, viii. p. 381 ; see note above on 
{ 34, where tbe Dionysog alone Li 

'' mentioned. 

ft«de Oereria: note on xxiiv, 15. 

10. tragoeduin et puerum: has 



Apollinla : in the temple on the 



CaK 



I Fiam 



r the 



ius Octaviae, xxxvi, 34; dedicated 
B.C. 430. for the removal of a plagoe 
(Liv. iv, ij). it remained down 10 the 
age of AugUiitui the only temple lo 
the god in Rome (Astonia^ on Cic. 
In iBgaiandida, p. 91). In B.C. 33, 
C, iiosins dediiuted in it a cedar-wood 
statue of tbe god which he brought 
from Sclenkia (xiii, 53) ; hence the 
tetnple is somelimes called timplum 
AftUinis Sosiani. 

$100. II. M. Jonina : probably 
Silanua, coi. B.C. 15. 

13 ludoTum ApoUinariam ; held 
on July 13 ; instituted B.C. lu. 



r 
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C. PLIN/l SECOND! NAT. Mil 



ct in aede Fidei in Capitolio senis cum lyra pucnim docentis. 
pinxit et aegrum sine fine laudatum, tantumqiie arte valuit . 
ut Attalus rex unam tabulam eius centum talcntis emisse fl 

101 tradatur. simul, ut dictum est, et Protogcnes floruit, patria 1 
ei Caunus, gcntia Rhodiis subicctae. summa paupertasj ' 
initio artisquc summa inlentio et ideo minor fertilitas. 
quis eum docuerit non putant constare, quidam et naves 
pinxisse usque ad quinquagensimum annum, argumentum 
esse, quod cum Athenis celeberrimo loco Minervae delubri '[ 
propyion pingeret, ubi fecit nobilem Paralum et Hanunonhij 
ada, quam quidam Nau^icaan vocant, adiecerit parvotxl 
naves longas in lis quae pictores parergia appellant, ut appi 
reret a quibus initiis ad arcem ostcntationis opera \ 

108 pervenissent. palmam habet tabularum eius lalysus, qntfl 
est Romae dicatus in templo Pacis. cum pingeret eum, J 



I. Bsds Fidel : Livy (i, 31), sttri- 
bnlesilsroDQdiitinn toNuma; lestorcd 
B. c; 115 by M. Aemllius Suoius ; it 
was on the Capital, see Gilbert, Rem, 
iii, p. 399. note 2. 

3. aagrtim: votive picture for a 
recovery; for the subject Fuilwangler 
{Jakrb. iii, p. 118) comparn an excel- 
lent bionze Etatnette of a sick man (in 
the Cook coll. at Richmond), 

3. Altaliurex: vii, 1 16. — App. I. 

{ 101. 4. ut diatum eat : in { 81. 

patiU Caunua : EO also Paus. 1, 3, 
5, Plul. Dimilr. 11, while SoQidsg 
names Xanlbos in Lykta as his birlli- 
pW.. 

7. quia eum docueiit : cf. Seila- 
Dion iixiv, 51 : Lysippos, iHJ. *i ; 
»ee Inlrod. p. xlvi ff. 

narea pliuiaae : i.e. be would 
paiol the rapdarjfut and iwiaiifoi of 

9. Athenia : he was probably 
twice at Athens ; CnrtinB conjei;tures 
that hii picture of the 'Thesmolhetai' 
(Pans, i, 3, s), in ihc BauUulericH, 
was connected with the re-oi^snizution 
of the PiifLofi\aitK by DemettioK of 
PhaleroQ, but that in the days of 
Pausanias, the origin of the piclare 



being forgotten, it was called aAei 
the old republican Pto/ioSiToi {S/adl- 
GtJchitkitvim Alhefi,^.i2^\ Add.— 
The lecond visit was under bis special 
patron Dctnetriai Poliorkele^ od IlM|[fl 
occasion alluded to here. 

10. prop; Ion : cf. xxxvi, 31 
riles in propylo AlitnimsitttK 
Socrates fecil ; the unusual taim 
Prepylen for the mote familiar /ri^ 
latum or frsfylata justifies lu in 
attributing both passages to the 
authority ; Wachsaiulb, Sladt A 
i. 36, 2 ; Imrod. p. I. 

FoTBlutn at Hunmonlada ; 
tbc palioD-beroes of the two holy I 
triremes. The Ammonias — 4 '"'' 
'Klipaivai tipi fpHipiji — {see Kenyon's 
cote on AiisCotle, 'A0i7r. IlaA. p. 151) 
rcpUcedlheold Salaminia. Tbecboicn ■ 
of the name is 

Antigonids and tbelr strenuous cl 
to keep alive the memory of 1 
deified Aleiander (Curtias, e 
p. J33)i [°' tbe holy liirenies cf. 
Bocckh - Friinkel, Slaalsalterlkiiatir, 
P- 305 ff- ; Boeckh, Statrkundai, p. 
76 ft. 

11. Naiuioa«a: bothfigutesw 
it seems, united ■□ ODC picture w~ 
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I. PAINTING 




a picture of an old man with a lyre teaching a boy. Aristeides 
also pajnted a sick man, a picture never sufficiently praised, and 
so great was his name that king Attalos, we are told, paid a 
hundred talents [^21,000 circ] for a single picture by his hand. 

Protogenes, as I have already said, was a painter of the same 
date. He was a native of Kaunos, a city subject to Rhodes. 
The great poverty of his early days and his scrupulous devotion 
to his art were the causes that he produced but few pictures. 
The name of his master is supposed to be unknown, while some 
say that he painted ships until his fiflieth year, and adduce in 
proof thereof that when he was at Athens decorating, in the most 
celebrated of spots, the gateway to the temple of Athene, for 
which he painted his famous Paralos and Hammonias, — a figure 
sometimes called Nausikaa,— he introduced some tiny warships 
in the part of (he picture called the mpi^yia, purposing to show 
the humble origin of the painter whose works had risen to such 
a height of glory. Among his pictures the lalysos, dedicated in 
the Temple of Peace at Rome, bears off the palm. The story 



Obiiurily 
early Itft. 



lenl itself lo inlerpretHtion ■■ Odyiseus 
»nd NaUiitaa ; but ice C. Ton, Clasi. 
A'ev. iv, 1890, p. J31. 

pftrvolu nBVea : perhaps along 
the edge of the picture; Ihcy were 
iLnely omaniental, or, at tbe most, 
served to bdic«le ihat the heio and 
heroine depicled were coimecled wilh 
ihipt C, Torr (/i.f. at.) suggests 
that the little warships were tcpie- 
seoted in the backgrouad out at Kft, 
tbe figures themselves bting in the 
fntegtoUDd upon the shore. In this 
cue the ' imalltiesi ' was due simply 
of perspective, 
ven by I'liuy is 



evidently aitiological, ni 






• foUoH 



.V.) i. 



bracketing ihc et, and taking these 
small niremes to indicate ' to what 
B height of glory — from what 
amall beginningi — ihip-baildiag bad 
attained.' 



dim! 



E of w 



L 



tpyor. No ipeeilic part of the picture 
tnit only a luboidinate or 
iDCLdental detail. The word is beat 



explained by reference to Strabo ilv, 
p. 651. where il is related Ihat Proto- 
gcDeswas vexed because in bis picture 
of tbe Satyr ^below, i 105} the admira- 
tion roused by the partriilfje had caused 
the work itself — Tii ipyor — lo become 
a saptpyor. 

S102. 14. lalyiua: a Rhodian 
hero, after whom the city of 'ItiAvaoi 
was named ; son of Keikaphos and 
Kydippe, whose other sons were the 
eponymous heroes Lindui and 
Kameiros (Pindar, 01 vii, 74). The 
dog shows that lalysos was represented 
as a huDtsmaa. Possiblr the picture 
was one of a cycle of Khodian heroes, 
likewise including the Kydippe and 
TUpeUno! ibelow, { 106). When 
Slrabo wrote (/«. tiV.). the picture 
was still at Rhodes 1 it was prob- 
ably brought away by Vespasian 
and placed at once in his Temple of 
Peace. Pliit^ch {Dm. ti) says it 
wai already burnt m bis day. 

15. templo Faoia : nule on ixiiv, 



C. PUmi SECUNDI 

tradilur madidis Itiprnis vixisse, quo simul et famem 
neret et sitim nee sensus nimia dulcedine obstrueret. 
picturae quater colorem induxit contra obsJdia iniuriae 
vetustatis, ut decedents superiore inferior succederet, 
in ea canis mire factus ut quern pariter et casus pioxerit. (' 
oon iudicabat se in eo cxprimere spumam anhelantis, cum 
in reliqua parte omni, quod difficillimum erat, sibi ipse 

loa satisfecisset. displicebat autem ars ipsa nee minui potera^ 
et videbatur nimia ac longiusaveritate discedere, spumaque: 
ilia pingi, non ex ore nasci ; anxio animi cruciatu, cum ta; 
pictura verum esse, non verisimile vellet, absterserat saepi 
mutaveratque penicillum, nullo modo sibi adprobans. post- 
rcmo iratus arti, quod Intcllegeretur, spongeam inpegit 
inviso loco tabulae, et ilia reposuit ablates colores qualiter 

104 cura optaverat, fecitque in pictura fortuna naturam. hoc 
exemplo eius similis et Nealcen successus spumae equi 
similiter spongea inpacta secutus dum celetem pingil ac 
poppyzonta relinentem eum. ita Protogenes monstravit et 
fortunam, propter hunc lalysum, ne cremaret tabulam, 
Demetrius rex, cum ab ca parte sola posset Khodura capere, 
non inccndit, parccntemque picturae fugit occasio victoriae. 

106 erat tunc Protogeiies in suburbano suo hortulo, hoc est 
Demetrii castris, neque interpellatus proeliis inchoata operas 



n 

le 



I. quo] Traube i 
Dttli/itn. a. obsl 
celelem pin^t 
pineeret, Dttltfstn. 

3. obndiA Iniuriae «i vetus- 
tatis : hcndiadys, to avoid ihe 
awkward co-otdinallon of genitives; 
cf. Pelron. S4 Hendum vtluitalii tn- 
iuria villus. In ipitc of the ingenious 
remarkiot Berger {BcilrSgi, \\, p. 19), 
I thiak the slor; of tbe four coati 
of colour mny slill be canbidered 
mpocryplittl. 

{103. ii;. fortnna: thewholeanec- 
dote is an nmnsing illustration of the 
ULjing of Agalhon (o/. Arist. Nic. 



m, codJ., Dilltfitn. sustinerel] codd. ; soHinei 
sirueretj Sam* ; bbtrue rent re/iyui, Zl«//</Kn. 17, ' 

1 Trattbt; disceiet cum pinjjitur Bamb.x didttlr. 



Ethics 



rix^v taripit 



col rixi rixyir. Inlrod. p. jrli f. 

i 104, ]6. Neoloen : below, 
(S 141, 145. ThefoUowinganecdoie 



ii told >1k> b]r Plat, wtpl Tdjp)!, 
99 B. (^Beroardakis I, p. 140) intf 
by Vnl. Max. i-iii, tl, exL 7 (withcnt 
nnming the artist). Dio ChiyiMCom 
and SeilD) Empiiicus (see S. Q. 18S9) 
tell the itory of Apeilc 

17. oeletem . . . poppyionbt' 
for the subject in sculptui 
Winter Jakrb. viii, 1893. p. I41 
Parthenon W. frieic, viii, 15, 
p. 180) &c. ; (r) a gem in I 
Tyskiewiez (Fortwangler A> 
men, pi. ix, 14). 

30. ab ea parte aola : cf. 
The picture was in the tem| 
Dionysos just outside the dty (! 



J 
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139 

runs that while he was painting it he lived on lupins steeped in 
water, that he might thus satisfy at once his hunger and his 
(hirst without blunting his faculties by over-indulgence. He gave 
this picture four coats of colour to preserve it from the approach 
of injury and age. so that if the first coat peeled off the one below 
might take its place. The dog in this picture is the outcome as Thifaam 
it were of miracle, since chance, and not art alone, went to the '{/^^^ 
painting of it. The artist felt that he had not perfectly rendered by miracU. 
the foam of the panting animal, although he had satisfied himself 
—a ditRcult task— in the rest of the painting. It was the very 103 
skill which displeased him and which could not be concealed, but 
obtruded itself loo much, thus making the effect unnatural; it 
was foam painted with the brush, not frothing from the mouth. 
Chafing with anxiety, for he aimed at absolute truth in his paint- 
ing and not at a makeshift, he had wiped it out again and again, 
and changed his brush without finding any satisfaction. At last, 
enraged with the art which was too evident, he threw his sponge 
at the hateful spot, and the sponge lef^ on the picture the colours 
it had wiped off, giving the exact effect he had intended, and 
chance thus became the mirror of nature. Nealkes likewise 104 
once succeeded in rendering the foam of a horse in the same f^pMni'to 
way, by throwing his sponge at the picture he was painting of o henc in 
a groom coaxing a race-horse. Thus Prologenes even taught the %~'2^"al*es 
uses of fortune. It was 10 preserve this lalysosthai kingDemetrios 
refrained from setting fire to the city, which was open to attack 
on that side only, and by sparftig the picture he forfeited his 
chance of victory. At the time of the siege Protogenes was living io5 
in his little garden beyond the walls, within the lines of Demelilos. 
He did not allow the war to interrupt his work, but went on with Centmsiiy 
the pictures he was painting, except when summoned to the ,^j^'' 
presence of the king, and when asked what gave him courage to la-wards 

FrUagetus. 



let. tit.) ; foi > fuller iccotuit of 
the episode ttt in especial Plutircb, 
Dm. 11 1 ihe story has little historical 
credibililf, but, u Helbig (Unlirs. 
p. iSi) points out, tervcs [ocmphoiiie 
the lore of art which chontcteriied 
' ihe most genial of tlie Diadoctioi.' 

Khodum : i. e. the new city 
founded in a c. 408 ; for the siege cf. 

f lOS. : 



L 



10 PiotoE«iie« : 



the story, which rccors in a variety of 
forms, is suspicious : thus Archimedes 
was found quietly drawing geometric 
lignrcs when Ihe Romiuis stormed 
Syractise{Lii'. xx*, 31,9); in modern 
titDcs the painter Parmegianino wss 
found calmly painting a Madonna 
when [he Spanish and Dntch troops, 
midei CaniUble of Bourbon, ilonDed 
Rome in IJI7, doc. 



Ititermisit omaino nisi accitus a rege, interrogat usque qni 
fiducia extra muros agcret respondit scire se cum Rhodiis 
illi bellum esse, non cum artibus. disposuit rex in tutelam 
eius stationes, gaudens quod posset manus servare quibus 
pepercerat, et nc saepius avocaret,ultroad cum venit hostis; 
reliclisque victoriae suae votis inter arma et murorum ictus 
spectavit artificem, sequiturque tabulam illius temporis haec 

106 fama, quod earn Protogenes sub gladio pinj:erit. Satyrus 
hie est quern anapauomenon vocant, ne quid desit temporis 
eius securitati. tencntem tibias. fecit et Cydippen, Tlcpo- ;c 
Icmum, Philiscum tragocdiarum scriptorem medltantcm ct 
atliletam et Antigonum regcm, matrem Aristotelis philo- 
sophi, qui ei suadebat ut Alexandri Magni opera pingerel 
propter aeternitatem rerum. impetus animi et quaedam 
artis libido in haec potius eum tutere. novissime pinxlt i: 
Alexandrum ac Pana. fecit et signa ex acre, ut diximus. 

107 eadem aetate fuit Asclepiodorus, quem in symmetria mira- 
batur Apelles. huic Mnaso tyrannus pro duodecim diis 
dedit in singulos mnas tricenas, idemque Theomncsto in 

108 singulos heroas vicenas, his adnumerari debet et Nico- « 
machus Aristidi filius ac discipulus. pinxit raptum 
Proserpinae, quae tabula fuit in Capitolio in Minervae 
delubro supra aediculam luvcntatis, et in eodem Capitolu 



[. Arislidi] Uriichs in Ckri. 



Jticcard; 1 



■■• nil > 



nstecheimj Lipi. 



■X Bomb. Dille/sen ; uiitk 



{ 106. g. Be . 

Sliabo deicribes the Satyr as leaning 
on a. colnmn, apparently somewhat io 
the scheme of the ceUbtated ' Keatmg 
Satyr 'by Prauteies,Hclb[E,(rii«.^«/. 
535. ¥anv'-ang\tt,Aiasttrpieca,'f. 319. 

10. Ordippen, Tlepolemum : 
above, note on lalysus in j loi. 
TIepolemos led the RhodLan cODtin- 
eenl to Tioj (//. li, 653). 

11. Phllisoum trag. aorlpt. : he 
was a native of Kerkyra. According 
toAlhen. V, 19S c he took port in the 
great wonwi) o{ Ptolemy Thiladelphos, 
B.C. J84, in virtue of his office of 
priest of Dionysos. The theory that 
the beautiful relief in the Luteraa 



(Benndorf-Schbne,)<5 = Helbig,C 
Aitt. 663) is a copy of Proi 

11. AntlgoDum regem : paiBtedfl 
by Apelles, above, (i 90. 96. 

matrem AristoteUs: her na: 
was Fhaestis. C<. Introd. p. Ixi. 

iS. Aleiuidram ac Pona ; prob- 
ably Alexander wai icpresenled as 
Dionysoi, to whom, according 10 the 
legend, Pan acted aa 
during his progress through ] 
Lucian, Dionys. 3 i Helbig, i 
sachuHgcti, p. 50. 

ut dudiDiu : xxxiv, { gi. 

{ 107. 1 7. AacloiiiodoTUB : . 
i So 1 be may be identical wi 
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remain outside the walls, he replied that he knew the king was 
making war against Rhodes, not against art. Demetrios placed 
sentinels to guard him, and took a pride in protecting the artist 
he had spared. Unwilling to call him from his work, Demetrios, 
enemy though he was, visited him in person, and in the midst 
of arms and of assaults neglected his hopes of victory to watch 
the painter. Hence comes the saying about the picture which 
Protogenes was engaged on at the time, that he had painted it 
under the sword. This is the Satyr called the AoaTtaviiunos [resting], loe 
and he is holding the pipes, to emphasize the painter's sense of 
security at the moment. He also painted a Kydippe, and a T!e- 
polemos, Philiskos the tragedian in meditation, an athlete, a 
portrait of king Antigonos. and the mother of Aristoile the philo- 
sopher, who had tried to persuade him to paint the exploits of 
Alexander the Great, on the ground that they deserved immor- 
tality, but the nalur.il turn of hts genius, and his artist's caprice 
drew the painter rather to these other themes. Alexander and 
Pan were the last subjects he ever [tainted ; as already noted, he 
also made bronze statues. 

The Asklepiodoros whose knowledge of symmetry was praised 107 
by Apelles, belonged to the same epoch ; the tyrant Mnason ^^^l 
gave him thirty minae [loo guineas circ.] for each of his twelve 
gods, and to iTkeomntilos twenty minae [^£70 circ] for each of 
his heroes. 

We must rank with these artists Nikomachos, the son and pupil los 
of Aristeides. He painted the rape of Persephone, which was in ^'^^^ j1 
the temple of Minerva on the Capitol, above the little chapel of Araiiida. 



icnlptoixxiiv.86. He mu»t!i«™hi:ld 
■ bigb position since Plnlutch, Gler. 
Atktn. a, menlions him along »ilh 
Apollodcroi (above, { 60), Eaphranor 
{below, { llSI; Nikias {% 131), and 
Faaainot ({ 511), n> one of ihc masteis 
who made Athens gloiious Ihraugh 
their paintings. 

18. Hiiftao : above, note on { 99. 

f lOB. 30. Riaomoohua : the 

alone luflicient to prove his high 
rcpniation, yet his worlts are known 
from Pluiy only : lo the list given 
bpre must be added the nniuiiflhed 
Tyndoridai, in \ 145. 



ii.AfiHttdi: i.e. the Elder, cf. 
above, S 75 1 Urilchi' trading ii con- 
finned bj (he fact (hat whereas in {no 
Artston appears as brotherand pupil of 
Nil(omachos, he appears in { nt as 
a son and pupil of Ariateidei, hence 
Nikomachos too must have been the 
son of an Arislcidci, Kroker, CUith- 
nainige Gr. KuHstlcr, p. 36. 

r»ptum Froaerptnaa : for the 
subject cf. note on xxniv, 69. 

*3. fuil: berorethelircof69A.D.; 
above, note on iixiv, 38. 

33. &edicu1am lureutatiB ; inthe 
actual cella of Mmctva. ncir the slalue 
of the goddess; the ci.lt of luvenlai. 



[ 




like thil of Ttrminui (in Ihe same 
Imple] was one oF Ihe oldest in 
Kome ; Lit. i, sj, 4 ; v, S4. 7 : f"' 
foil lILeralurecf.WisBOWB, a?. Roscher, 
ii, pp. 666, 708, J. V. Jupiter ; ii. 
p. 764, j.p. JurenUi. 

:. FIbhoob imparatoT : ic, L. 
Munalius, triumphed B.C. 43 (lor his 
a<«aiiip1ion □( the title oHmpiralor cf, 
Cic. rka. iii, 38, anil the letters of 
Plancna, af. Cic. ad Fam. x, 8 ; 34). 
Mis brother L. riautius riaticus 
(adopted b; L. Plautln«) struck in B.C. 
45 a coinBge vitb a type of NUce and 
bones, which i> apparently a copy of 
the picture by Nikomachos (ice next 
nutc aod cf. \lK\\Ag,UHltmahuHseH, 
p. 154)- Furtwanglcr {/akrt. ii, 
iSSg, p. 61) hence suspects an error OD 
the l>art of Pliny In naming the more 
famous Plaiicui Imp. as dedicator of 
the statue. 

Victoria qnadrigam In Bub- 
llme rapiena: FuTtwangler(/iK. ftV.) 
emphasiies the opinion already ex- 
pressed by Panoflta (I3lh Witttktl- 
manns^regramm'} and Si^huchardt 



'ti 
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quam Plancus imperator posuerat, Victoria quadrigam 
sublime rapicns. Ulixi primus addidit pilleum. pinxit 

109 Apollincm ac Dianam deumquc matrem in leone sedeotem, 
item nobiies Bacchas obreptantibus Satyris, Scyllanique 
quae nunc est Romae in templo Pacis. nee fuit alius in ea s 
arte velocior. tradunt namque conduxisse pingendum ab 
Aristrato Sicyoniorum tyranno quod is faciebat Telesti 
poetae monimentum praefinito die intra quern perageretur, 
nee muho ante venisse tyranno in pocnam acccn.so paucisque 

110 diebus absolvisse ct celeritate et arte mira. discipulois" 
habuit Aristoncm fratrem ct AHstiden filium et Philo- 
xenum Eretrium, cuius tabula nullis postfcrenda Cassandra 
r^i picta conttnuit Alexandri proelium cum Dario. idem 
pinxit et lasciviam. in qua tres Sileni comissantur. hie 
ccleritatem praeccptoris secutus breviores etiamnum quas- 1; 

ui dam picturac conpendiarias invenit. adnumeratur his el 
Nicophanes elcgans ac concinnus ita ut venustate ei paui 
conparentur. cothurnus ci et gravitas art is multum 
l^'itniHiuias. p. ID (f.) that the ee 
position survives on a beiuliful gem 
signed Foifos {Jahrb. iii, 188S, pL xi. 
10), in St. Petersburg, representing 
Nike with outspread wings, bearing 
away a leam of four horses. This 
theory is continned fay the fact that 
the composition is repeated on the 
coins of ths gens Plaulia (Babelo^ 
RIonnaies de la Kip. Rem. ii, p. .lij^^iV 
The painting of Nikomachos was kI 
course a votive offering for a victoTf^ 
in the chaiiot race. ' Instead of the 
usual traditional type, in which the 
winner appears in his chariot crowned 
by Tietory, ot else Nike standing in 
the chariot guides (he liorses, Niko- 
machos ventDn^d on a daring inven- 
tion ; ignoring the chariot and the 
earthly chariot conrie, he painted the 
triumpliant horses as they are bom^J; 
aloft to victory by Nike henc 

1. niixl primua : Servios 
Atneid ii, 44 (Thilo i, p, : 
VHxi primus Nitcraaekus f icier pilt 
capitl ttxisit fiiiur, btit the I 
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Voulh, and a Victory snatching up to Heaven a team of horses ; 
this was also to be seen in the Capitol, where Plancus had dedi- 
cated it when general. He was the first to give a cap to Ulysses. 
He also painted an Apollo and Artemis, a Mother of the Gods 100 
seated on her lion, a celebrated picture of Mainades with Satyrs 
stealing upon them, and a Scylla now at Rome in the temple of 
Peace. No artist surpassed him in rapidity of execution. It HU 
is said, for instance, that Aristratos, tyrant of Sikyon, com- ™/'^'y- 
missioned him to paint before a fixed day the monument which 
he was raising to the poet Telestes; Nikomachos arrived only 
a little before the appointed time, and the tyrant in his annoyance 
wished to punish him, but the painler finished the work in a few 
days with a promptitude as marvellous as his success. His pupils iio 
were his brother iAriston, his son Aristeides and \Phi/oxenos of 
Eretria, who painted for king Kassander the battle between 
Alexander and Dareios, a picture second to none ; he also painted 
a scene of revelry in which three Seilenoi are making merry. He 
imitated the swiftness of his master, and himself invented some 
shortened methods of technique. We must include in this list m 
Nikophancs, a painter at once graceful and precise, whose delicacy ^'*'" 
few can equal, though he lacks the grandeur and dignity found in 



t>D TUaJ I, 365 Btlrihutei the in- 
novalion to ApollodorCH. 

3. Apollinam ao Dlaaam : a group. 

deujnQ.ue mttrem - i. C- Kybele 
■ittiiig on ber lion, a! for iottance 
OQ the Pergajaenc fricic, and on Ihe 
fricie from the trmple at Prime (frag- 
menl in Br. MuO- 

{ lOB. 4- BObilea Baoahaa ob- 
rept. Sat.: for [he sabjecl, cf. Wand- 
gtmalde, 543-556 ; SiJireiLcr, tJett. 
Kcliifs, ixiv. None of these com- 
positions can, however, be referred 
wilh ceilainty to Nikomaeho*. 

Boyllamiius : Schuchardt (Nike- 
mtuhei, p. 40 ff-1 proposes to recop- 
niic a copy of the picture of Niko- 
machos in the Ssytla, Man. d. Inst. 
iii, pi. Uii, 3 = HelbiB, WandgtmSldi, 



106,1; the 1 



■in pout 



E Struck by S. Pompcins. 
7. Ariatrato: lyraDl of Sikyoa, ( 
105 = 11-^360-357. 
Tclsati: ft dithynunbicpoet, nati 



of SelinoB, who had apparently mi- 
graled (o Siltyon (AlhcQ, ilv, p. 616, 
6>5). In B. c, 401 he wua the lir&t 
priie Pi Athens. 

{ 110. II. AriBtidsmflUam: i.e. 
Arislidis Thebanut, above, | 98, ef. 
belo»-. i III. 

11. Cusaudro n^: B.C. 306- 
,96. 

13. proellumoum Dario : at Itsos 
in B.C. 43,1, of Gnuganiela in B.C. 
43'. See note above on /r«/,Hmf»M 
PtTiis, in \ 99. 

16 oompendiariaa ; what this 
'shfirlencd method' may have been 
it is impossible to tell; cf. Petron. 1 
pielura quaqui ran alium tiilun 
/Kit.fDslquam Atgypiiarum muiacia 
taut magnat artii ieiafettdiariam in- 
vtnil. See Addenda. 

\ 111. 17. Nloophanea: below, 
% 137 ; adnumeralur his, because he 
belong! to apptoumately the same 



Zeuxide et Apelle abest. Apellis discipulus Perseus, ; 
quem de hac arte scripsit, huius fuerat aetatis. Arist 
Thebani discipuli fucrunt et filii Nlceros et Arlston, cui 
est Satyrus cum scypho coronatus, discipuli Antorides t 
Euphranor, de quo mox dicemus. 

113 Namque subtexi par est minoris picturae celebres in 
penicillo, e quibus fuit Piraeicus. arte paucis postferendus 
proposito nescio an destruxerit se, quoniam humilia quidem 
secutus humilitatis tamen summam adeptus est gloriam. 
tonstrinas sutrinasque pinxit et asellos et obsonia ac similia, lo 
ob haec cognominatus rhyparographos, in iis consummatae 
voluptatis, quippe cae plurisveniere quam maximae multo- 

118 mm. e diverso Maeniana, inqiiit Varro, omnia opcriebat 
Serapionis tabula sub Veteribus, hie scacnas optime pinxit, 
sed homincm pingere non potuit. contra Dionysius nihil 'i 
aliud quam homines pinxit, ob id anthropographos cogno- 

11* minatus. parva et Callicles fecit, item Calates comids 
tabellis, utraque Antiphilus. namque et Hesionam nobilem 
pinxit et Alexandrum ac Philippum cum Minerva, qui sunt 
in schola in Octaviae porticibus, et in Philippi Liberum jo 

1. de . . . uta Horipsit: above, 
{ 79, Introd. p. i1. 

Ariatidia Thebanf : above. || ^S- 
lOo, no; he appears here as mnslet 
of Niltetos-Enphianor, by confusion 
wilh bis gnniifalher Arist cides I, 
above, note on i lo8. 

5. Euphranor: he is eTToneonsI; 
made into a pupil of AristeidLS of 
Tbebes, whereas be was the pupil of 
the older Arist eides. cbove, | 75. max 



5113. 13- e 


divarso : in conlra- 


diction to the s 


nallpictntesbyPeirai- 


kos. 




UaGDlina; 


maimana afptllala 


mnt a Afaeme 


"•">" ?•"■ Z"™'" '■'" 


faro ultra ioliim 


nas ligna proietU, qut 






nii38. 



; 112. 7. Plraeioua " UtifaiiAt fr. 
n»iiw.(ii, Helbifi, Untcrmch. sfiS ff. 
This artist is still Itnovm only fi-om 
Plinj, the PirticHi of Propert. Ui, 9, 
II, which rested on meie inteqwla- 
tion. having been abandoned for Par- 
f-^ujiW liy recent eilitorB ; Parrhasins 
parva vindicat artt locum. 

10. tonatrinae sutriDBBiiue : cf. 
the ianijlcium by Anliphilos in { 13S. 

the workshops by Fbillskos and Simos rived, Aiiinier, «/. a'l. p. .140 f. 
in I 143. ^ 14. mb Veteribua : note 01 



Festus, 134, This derivation is prob- 
ably correct, though the word hhm 
became n common appellative, t£, 
Viiruvius, V, I, :. Jordan (71^. 
Stad/ Kam, vol. i, part 1, p. 3I 
note 94) believes that Pliny allades 
a temporar7 eEhibilion of a picture by 
Serapion, and not to painled decora- 
tions of the meuniana. The date of 
Serapioa ja unknown, eieepl Ihnt it 
mnst have l«cn previous to Vnrio. 
from whom the infarmatioii as to hit 

inanit Vareo : from whom {{ 111- 
ippenr to be almoM wholly de- 



Zeuxis and Apelles. Perseus, the pupil to whom Apelles dedicated 
his book on art, also belongs to this period. The pupils of 
Aristeides of Thebes were his sons 'rNikeros and iAriston (by the Pupils of 
second of whom we have a crowned Satyr holding a cup) and also -^'^"^<''- 
iAntoridis and Euphranor, of whom I shall speak presently. 

It is well to add an account of the artists who won fame with 112 
the brush in painting smaller pictures. Amongst them i 



yet by his choice of a path he has perhaps marred his own success, 
for he followed a humble line, winning however the highest glory 
that it had to bring. He painted barbers' shops, cobblers' stalls, 
asses, eatables and similar subjects, earning for himself the name 
of pimapoypd<l>o! [painter of odds and ends]. In these subjects he 
could give consummate pleasure, selling them for more than other 
artists received for their large pictures. As a contrast, Varro U3 
mentions a picture by ^Serapion which covered the whole of the Serai 
balconies by the Old Shops. This Serapion was an excellent 
scene-painter, but could not paint the figure. Dionysios on the Dienyms. 
contrary painted figures only, and was called iidpairoypdipot [painter (At 'fiainitt 
of men]. e/mcn: 

Kallikks also painted smaU pictures, and so did iKalates, who 114 
chose comic subjects; while Antiphilos painted in both styles, his ^J!^'*'' 
being a famous Hesione, and the picture of Alexander and Philip Antiphilat. 
with Athene now to be seen in the ' schools ' of the gallery of 
Octavia. In the gallery of Philip are his Dionysos, his young 



If;. DionyBiiu : probably identical 
wilL (he potCiail painler Darned % 148, 
but nol lo be confused with the painter 
DionyaiDs of Kolophoa, a contcmpo- 
laij of Poljgnotos (Arist. Potl. 2 1, 

k 114. 17. puva et CBUioles: 
IcDOwn besidea only from the following 
pusa{^ of VaiTD, v^qui ilU Callielis 
qualtmum digiluta labtllii tiB/'ilis 
cum tuet fatluj, /aaitn in pingtndo 
adicendtrt potuil ad Eufhranarii 
ellitudinent, \asio, di yUa P. R. i, 
ap. Charisius. p. ij6, 35. 

comidB: i.e. ia Bubjecls borrowed 
from comctly, cf. S '40. 

IB. atraque : i.e. both small and 
Urge pictures ; Urlichs. Christ, p. ,167, 

Antiphlliu : appear: sgaLD io 



He 

was an Aleiandriiui aud a rival of 
Apelles (above, note on i 89). Quinc- 
tilian (lii, Jo, 6) praise;! bioi for his 
facilily {/acililalc Aniiphilus) ; he is 
probably one of those who introduced 
that art cempendiaria (above, { no, 
cf. on Pansias, in { 114), with the 
invenlion of which Petronins charged 
the Eeypliuis. 

Hationam ; piobaUy her deliver- 
ance by Heratles. For the subject cf. 
the large pictnte, Helbig, Wandgc- 



laldt. : 



[jg. 



19. Aiax.ao Phil. eumMiiiervar 
probably on. a chariot, with Athena 
acting as cbarioleer, Fudw angler, 
Jahri. ir, 1B89, p. 86, note 41. 
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patrem, Alexandrum puenim. Hippolytum tauro emtsso 
expavescentem, in Pompeia vcro Cadmum et Europen. 
idem iocosis nomine Gryllum deridiculi habitus pinxit, unde 
id genus picturae grylli vocantur. ipse in Aegypto natus 
115 didicit a Ctcsidtmo. dccel non sileri et Ardeatis temptij 
pictorem, praesertim civitate donatum ibi et carmine quod 
est in ipsa pictura his vcrsibus: 

Uignis digna. Loco picturis condecoravit 

reginae lunonis suprenii coniugis templum 

Plautius Marcus, duel Asia lata esse oriundus, 

qucm nunc et post semper ob artera banc Ardea laudat, 

ua eaque sunt scripta antiquis litteris Latinis; non fraudando et 

Studio divi Augusti aetate qui primus instituit amocnissi- 

mam parictum picturam, villas et portus ac topiaria opera, 

lucos, nemora, colles, piscinas, euripos. amncs, litora, qualia i| 

quis optaret, varias ibi obambulantium species aut navigan- 

tium terraque villas adeuntium asellis aut vehicuHs, iam 

piscantes aucupantesque aut vcnantes aut etiam vindemi- 

117 antes, sunt in eius exemplaribus nobiles palustri accessu 

villae, succollatis sponsione mulieribus labantes trepidis quae " 

fenmtur, plurimae praeterea talcs argutiac facetissimi salis. 

I J. LatiniB, Don i)rt&/«B. 



I. Hippoljrtum tauro emimo: 
under the inllDence of tbe Euripidcan 
play, Kalkmuin, A. Z. 18S3 (41], 
p. 43 ft. 

I. in Pompeia; Dote on | £g, 
Cf. Bgain Varro, tU Re Kuil. iti, 1. j, 
andMiinier, /of.frt.; Introd, p. liiiiv. 

Cadmum et EuTopen : its great 
repnlation is appaieni (rom Maitinl 
iii '4> 3i '"^'^ UECG the name of the 
picture b& synuDymam for the pot- 
ticni Pompeia (cum't ail Eumfien). 
The pictDie, which was doubtless uri- 
ginaUy In Alexandria, may, b! Hclbig 
{Uulerstuh. p. 314 f.) poiati out, have 
iu^lnd MoBchoA during his fliav in 
Ihat city to write tlie lamons descrip- 
tion in Idyll i, 115 ff. A rnmbcr of 
extant lalei representation! of the 
myih— the most celebrated of which 
ill the mouic from Paleilrina, Rosdier, 



i, p. 1414, arc probably tnflne 
mote nr less remotely by (he compa 
tion of Antiphilos. 

3. arrUnin: tbe dbdic, which « 
that of the father and 
sonsofXenopbon 
The deridicalus habill 
been In nllnsiot) to fpiWoi'-^A daacei 
of the fpvMeiidt, in which Ibc per- 
formers were originally masked as 
pigs, though in time the term seems 
to have come to include every kind ot 
wanton dancing (»ee Phrynichos, ed. 
Lobeck, p. 101). Such periarmancei 
were eipedally in favour at i 
andria, so that it is mtutal t 
such a lubject inflaenditg an 
andtian artist ( cf. Urlicbs, Dai hUui 
Pftrd. p. 10 f.). 

i US. f. Cteaidemo: betowi J 
4140. 
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Alexander, and Hippolytos terrified at the bull sent up from the 
sea, and in the gallery of Pompeius his Kadmos and Europa. 
Among his comic pictures is one of a man called Grj'llos in a 
ridiculous costume, from which all such pictures are called y/itXAoi. 
AntiphiJos was born in Egypt, and studied under \Klesidemos. ^ 

I ought not to pass over in silence the painter of the temple at U 
Ardea, especially as he was honoured by receiving the citizenship 
of the town and the following verses written on the picture : ' To 
the deserving be due honour paid. The temple of queenly Juno, 
wife of the almighty, did Lylton adorn with paintings, even Plautius / 
Marcus, born in wide Asia, whom for this his art Ardea praises 4 
now and for ever more.' The lines are in old-fashioned Latin 
characters. 

Nor must I neglect fStudius, a painter of the days of Augustus, 1] 
who introduced a delightful style of decorating walls with repre- ^' 
sentations of villas, harbours, landscape gardens, sacred groves, 
woods, hills, fishponds, straits, streams and shores, any scene in 
short that took the fancy. In these he introduced figures of people 
on foot, or in boats, and on land of people coming up to the 
country-houses either on donkeys or in carriages, besides figures 
of fishers and fowlers, or of hunters or even of vintagers. Among 11 
his works we know well the men approaching a villa through 
a swamp, and staggering beneath the weight upon their shoulders 
of the terrified women whom they have bargained to carry over, 
with many other scenes of like vivacity and infinite humour. He 
it appeals tbat the pointing < 



Ardentls tempi! : Verg. Am. vii, 
411 ff.i cf. above, % 17. 

S. IiocD ~ tiiiair ; in addition lo 
his Greek Dame he woald, on receiv- 
ing the dtiienship of Ardea, assume 
Ihe nanu of Plaulins Maicas. M. 
V.rT\zM iHd'x Lect.yratiilav.i,i%6-j), 
megests that he may have been both 
painter and poet, as nas Paenvius 
(above, S 19). and that he is identical 
with Plautiu!. a writer whose comedies 
passed ander Ehe Dime of Plantns, 
Varro.a^. A,Gelliu5,lii,3,3. Tbein- 
Bcription on his picture being in hexa- 
meter, he cannot be dated earlier than 
EnmnsCB.c.ljit-tQg)! cf. Mommsen, 
Siim. Gtsch ed. 7, 1, p. 941 note. 

(110. 13, iiDi primua : note on 
{16: as a fact (tom Vitmvlns vii, 5, 
(e£, HAeiit. Mhi, xxv, 1S70, p. 394 



IS alder thao the age 
of Augustus. Studius gave it a new 
impulse or perbaps made it for the 
Eist lime really fashionaUe at Rome, 
15. tiopiarla opera: in Livia's 
Villa at Prima Porta the walls of one 
room were decorated with the plan □( 
agarden (ice Aniiie DtHimaUr/i.pl. 
1 1, 34), and afford an excellent example 
of the style of Studius (Brunn, SulL 
1863, p. 81 H.); cf, also, Helbig, 
(Jnltrtvihtingm, p. 6a. Pliny the 
younger {Ep. v, 6, 11) describes 
a txdrooni in his villa as follows : 

(iJenlesque ramii avis imiitUa pktura. 

\ 117- '9. ezemplartbua : ac in- 
gtnii; cf. f 74 ingtnii . , . estmpla. 

i\. argnttfte: {67; xzuv,(i5. 
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idem subdialibus maiitimas urbes pingere institiiit, blandi^n 

ussimo aspectu minimoque I'npendio. sed nulla gloria artifi- 
cum est nisi qui tabulas pinxcrc, eo venerabilior antiquitatis 
pnidentia apparet. non cnim parietes excolebant dominis 
tantum, nee domos uno in loco mansuras quae ex incendiiss 
rapi non possent. casa Protogcncs con tent us e rat in horlulo 
suo, nulla in ApeJlis tectoriis pictura erat, nondum libebat 
parietes totos tingucrc, omnium eorum ars urbibus excuba- 

119 bat pictorque res communis terrarum erat, fuit et Arellius 
Romae celeber paulo ante divum Augustum, ni flagition 
insigni corrupisset artcm, semper ci lenocinans cuius feminae 
amore flagrarel, ob id deas pingens, sed dilectarum imagine. 

lao itaque in pictura eius scorta numcrabantur. fuit et nuper 
gravis ac se\'erus idemque floridus et vividus pictor Famu- 
lus, huius erat Minerva spectantem spectans quacumque (j 
aspiceretur. paucis diei horis pingebat, id quoque cum 
gravitate, quod semper togatus, quamquam in machinis. 
career eius artis domus aurea fuit, et ideo non extant 
exempla alia magnopcre, post eum fuere in auctoritate 
Cornelius Pinus et Attius Priscus, qui Honoris et Virtulis k 
aedes Imp. Ve.spa.siano Aug, restituenti pinxcrunt, Priscus 
antiquis similior, 

191 Non est omittenda in picturae mentione Celebris circa 

;.7ii- Lepidum fabula, siquidem in triumviratu quodam loco 

deductus a magi strati bus in nemorosum hospitium minaciter i; 

cum iis postero die expostulavit somnum adcmptum sibi 

volucrum concentu, at illi draconem in longissima membrana 



t. mbdialibus : cf. mvi, 186. 
i 118. 4. eioolebaut dom-lnu : 

private patrons, cf. in § 30 (colorcs) 
^uas dominti! pingenii praei/ai ; in 
I 44 c r/liqjiii lolarihus quos a da- 
minii dari diximus . . . 

6. oarai in hoTtnlo : above, { loj. 
The 'cottage' donbtless belonged to 
the Eanie class of loii CBmmanes as the 



•,(n. 



»)■ 



$120. 1 4. gravia aa ■sTems : i, c. 



in his person (cf, tielow, cu 
togalas). whereas his painting wax 
Jloridus and vividta ; the adjettivcs 
are tiansferrcd from the colour to (be 
pBinler, cf. { 134 ausltrinr (Bleri, 
though oHsiirvs like fleridui WM 
■ (ecbnical qunlilicatioa of certain 
colonrs, suHt au!em colores auu 
aut fioridi, ( 30. 

17. ijuod aemper logatiu: 
Vuidyck painted in foil dre^^ 
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also brought in the fashion of paintfng seaside towns on the walls 
of open galleries, producing a delightful effect at a very small c 
No artists, however, enjoy a real glory unless they have painted lis 
easel pictures, and herein the wisdom of past generations claims 
our greater respect. They did not decorate walls to be seen only 
by their owners, nor houses that must always remain in one place 
and could not be carried away in case of fire Protogenes was 
content with a cottage in his little garden, and no fresco was to be 
seen in the house of Apelles. It was not yet men's pleasure to 
dye whole surfaces of wall ; all the masters laboured for the cities, 
and the artist was the possession of ihe whole world. 

Not long before the time of the god Augustus, Arellius had lie 
earned distinction at Rome, save for the sacrilege by which he ■^'*"'*"- 
notoriously degraded his art. Always desirous of flattering some 
woman or other with whom he chanced to be in love, he painted 
goddesses in the person of his mistresses, of whom his paintings 
are a mere catalogue. The painter \Famulus also lived not 120 
long ago ; he was grave and severe in his person, while his ^""'"'"f- 
painting was rich and vivid. He painted an Athena whose eyes 
are turned to the spectator from whatever side he may be looking. 
Famulus painted for a few hours only in the day, and treated his 
art seriously, always wearing the toga, even when mounted on 
scaffolding. The Golden House was the prison of his art, and 
hence not many examples of it are known. After him tCome/ius CamcUm 
Pinus and 1 Aldus PrUcus were painters of repute, who painted ^"j-^ 
the twin temples of Honour and Virtue when they were restpred Print 
by the emperor Vespasian Augustus. Priscus approached more 
nearly to the old masters. 

While on the subject of painting I must not omit the well- 131 
known story of Lepidus. Once during his triumvirate he had ^^^Xr^^ 
been escorted by the magistrates of a certain town to a lodging in crew; 
the middle of a wood, and on the next morning complained ^^]J^„, 
threats that the singing of the birds prevented him from sleeping. 
They painted a snake on an immense strip of parchment and 
stretched it all round the grove. We are told that by this means 

maohinlB : here of EcafToUliug, 30. HoDorli et Vlrtatia aedea : 

Bluinnei, Techtiol. iv, 430: for built or ratber restored by Marcellus, 

mu-Ai'nii — ease], above, $ 81. in u. c. tit. lo contaia pan of the vl 

18. oatoor eiua artia :'(or Pliny's treasnres brougbt from Syracuse, Liv. 

luitred of Nero cf. above, j 51 ; xuiv, xxv, 40, ct. xivii, 1% ; Cic Verr. 11, iv, 

46, 84. £4, UD ; Gilbert, Rom, iii. p. i^l f. 
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depfctum circumdedere liico eoque terrore aves tunc silui 
narralur et post e a potuisse compcsci, 

Ceris pingere ac picturam inurere quis primus 
verit non constat, quidain Aristidis inventum putant pos 
consummatum a Praxiteic, scd aliquaiito vetustiore: 
stae picturae exstitere, ut Polygnotiet Nicanorisac MnasilaJ 
Pariorum. Elasippus quoque Aeginae picturae suae in- 
scripsit iviKatv, quod profccto non fecisset nisi encausti'ca 
inventa. 

133 Pamphilus quoque Apellis praeceptor non pinxisse soluitt^ 
encausta sed etiam docuisse traditur Pausian Sicyonium 
primum in hoc gencre nobilem. Bryetis filius hie fuit eius- 
demque prinio discipulus. pinxit et ipse penicillo parietes 
Thespis, cum reficerentur quondam a Polygnoto picti, 
multumque conparatione superatus existimabatur, quoniam 

124 non suo gencre ccrtasset. idem et lacunaria primus pingere 
instituit, nee camaras ante eum taliter adornari mos fuit, 
parvas pingebat tabellas maximcque pueros. hoc aemi 
intcrpretabantur faccre eum, quoniam tarda picturae ratit 
esset ilia, quamobrem daturas et celcritatis famam absol' 
uno die tabclJam quae vocata est hcmeresios puero pict 

12s amavit in iuvenla Glyceram municipem suam, inventricei 
coronarum, certandoque iraitationc eius ad numerosissii 
florum varietatem perduxit artem illam. postremo pii 



i 



t 198- 3- oe'l' ptngeFa . . . 
Inurere : i. c. encaustic ; note on 
S "49' 

4. quidain . ■ . inTentum : Tor this 
variant tradition, Introd. p. ixiiii. 

Afiatidifl ; presumably tbc lint of 
the name, atiove, S 75. 

5- oooiumm. a Frazitele : vho 
would UBC encanstlc for tlie eircumlilie 
of hii statHes (below, { 1 33). 

6. Folrgnoti : above, {{ 58-59, 

8. Jvinuv : cf, above, % 17. 

{ 133. 10. FunphJlua : \k 75-76. 
We now come again upon distinct 
traces of XenokiateB. Stress is laid 
upon the pre-eminence of Sikjon, and 
the painters are connected with defi. 
nite Blaees of progress. Pampliiloa 



is awkwardly dragged in a second 
time, in order to intiodnce bit papil 
Pausias, who in the original deck 
account, where no ariiitraiy divisioa.. 
seems to have been drawn h 
the painters in eitcanstic and olhen 
would certainly be discossed ii 
oexion with hia master and bii c< 
temporaries of {f 75-76, 



13. plniit , 
ntion of wall-paintings shows ti 

not treated sepaiatdyj 
by the Greek anlhors. I 

14. Tbeipia; the wall pabtEngl^ 
by Polygnoloa had probably bc«a 
injured at the destruction of TTiespiai 
by the Thebans in B.C. 374. The 



they terrified the birds into silence and that this has ever since 
been a recognized device for quieting them. 

We do not know with certainty who first invented the art of iss 
painting with wax colours and burning in the painting. Some ^'?'^' 
believe that it was invented by Aristeides and afterwards brought 
to perfection by Praxiteles, but encaustic paintings of a somewhat 
earlier date exist, for example, by Polygnotos, and by tNikanor 
and tMnasilaos of Pares. tElasippos of Aigina also wrote on one 
of his paintings «'v«o«ip [burnt it in], which he certainly would 
have done before the invention of encaustic painting. 

Tradition further says that Pamphilos the master of Apelles 
not only painted in enca ustic but also tau f^ ht fautiii.! nf .Siiiynn. l'''p^'"f, • 
the nrst weii -Known master in this sty le. Pausias was the son otlos.anJhy 
He also painted with the ^?""'" 



J 
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^iSryeles^ under whom he first studied. 

brush certain walls at Thespiai, which had originally been painted 
by Polygnotos and needed restoration. His work was held to 
suffer very greatly by the comparison, as he had competed in 
a style that was not his own. He was the first to paint panelled 134 
ceilings, nor was it the practice to decorate vaulted roofs in this 
way before bis day. He habitually painted small pictures, boys 
being his favourite subject. His rivals declared that this was 
because his method of encaustic painting was slow, whereupon he 
determined to acquire a reputation for rapid execution, and 
painted in a single day a picture of a boy called the <\^ip^aia\ 
[day's work]. As a youth he loved his townswoman Glykera, iSS 
who first invented flower wreaths. By copying and rivalling her ^^^*J 
he enabled encaustic painting to represent a great variety oi girl,be!<med 
flowers. Finally he painted a portrait of Glykera herself seated 'f^"'"'- 



prniie for iwjlbicu bestowal upon 
NikoQiachos. { 109, nnil bis pDpil 
Philoienos,} no; upon laia.in % H*, 
and Quinctilian's eatlnaatc of i 
philosCn<ileqnSii4)- 

$ 125. 11. Qlyoeram : ixi, 4, 
whence we ohlain /•ost Olymfiada C 
{ = B.C. 380) as a fiiilher goide !□ the 
ailiit's date. Append. V. 

Inrentrioem : the passage in ixi 
shows that she was renlly thought of 
as tbe JDventor of the ait of plaiting 
garlands ; thus tbe old conjectaie 
vettdiiriam (Gesner) become* im- 



1 of the paintings woold 
take place on the rcslotation of the 
dif, after the capture of Thebes by 
Alexuiiler in 335 b. c. 

f 124. 16. idem el laounaria 
primua : Fmlwangler {Fleet. Jakrb. 
xxii, 1876. p. J07) has pointed out 
thai these words correipomi to qui 
primtu laeuHaria pinxil in (be table 
of corneals, while the following nee 
caBiaras ante mm corrmponds to 
qminda primiim eamarat ficlat {ib.). 
The Blatemeuts accordingly are quile 
distioct. 

10. Abaolvit una die ; cf. tbe 
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et ipsam sedentem cum corona, quae e nobilissimis tabula 
est appellata step hanep locos, ab aliis stephanopolis. quoniani 
Glycera venditando coronas sustentaverat paupertatenit 
huius tabulae exemplar, quod apographon vocant, L. LuciiU 

136 lus duobus talentis emit Dionysiis Athenis. Pausias autem 
fecit et grandis tabulas, sicut spectatam in Pompei portico 
bourn immolationem, cam primus invenit picturam, quant 
postca imitati sunt multi, aequavit Jiemo, ante omnia, cum 
longitudinem bovis ostendi vellet, adversum eum pinxit, noil 

127 traversum, et abunde intellegitur amplitude, dein, cum 
omnes quae volunt eminentia videri candicanti faciant co> 
lore, quae condunt nigro, hie lotum bovem atri coloris fecil 
umbracque corpus ex ipsa dedit magna prorsus arte in aequq 
extantia ostendente et in confraclo solida omnia. Sicyoi 
et hie vitam egit, diuque ilia fuit patria picturae. tabuku 
C.698. inde c publico omnis propter aes alienum civitatis addictaa 

jSB Scauri aedilitas Romam transtulit. post eum eminuit longe 
ante omnis Euphranor Isthmius olympiade CllII, idemqiiS 
inter fictores dictus est nobis, fecit et colossos et marmorea 
et typos scalpsit, docilis ac laboriosus ante omnis et in quo- 
cumque genere excellens ac sibi acqualis. hie primus vide- 



4. apogniphoii ; theie were at the 
time man]' artists who were sDlt'ly 
occupied in the bosiness of copying; 
at Athens Lucian, Zatx. 3, sees a 
copy offlie ' KenUnrs" ofZeuKis; cf. 
also Dionysioi -wtpl ^r&p\Bv vii, 
p. 6+4; Quinit. X, J. 6; X, 1, a; 
above, i tjl (Helbit<, Cn/trsHckungtH, 
p. 6i;. From the enorbitanl price 
paid, however, it is possible that the 
apographon was a reijlicn by the 
■rtist himself. 

f. Athenia: Ln>ni11us visile<3 
Athens in b.c. 88-87 ^ Sulla's 
(Juae«1ur ; cf. below, on { ii;6. 

{ 126. 7. boum ImmolBtlonsm ; 
tor the subject cf. J 93 (note on pom- 
pam). 

i 137. II, eminsiitia: H gi idi- 
gilt imineri vidintur) ; 131. 

13. untbrM oorpna ox ipsa 
dsdit : the effect »u simply pro- 



duced by mudelttngt without the help 
of any cKlrnneoQi colour, precisely as 
ibe Kenlaurs of the white mufale 
slab at Naples (Hclbig, WanJgrm. 
1 14T J appeal in stroog relief ihtuugb 
the skilful though slight modelling, 
Wickhoff, Wiener Gtnesit. p. 47. 

in aequo omnia: b tnodem 
parlance Pausias excelled at giving 
the 'imprcaaioQ of artistic reality with 
only two dimensions' (cf. Bcrensoii, 
Thi Flercntim painttTs e/lkt Kenait- 
iimci, p. 4), i.e. at representing depth, 
the third dimention, on i flat snritux. 

15. patria plcturaa ; cf. ixxvi, 9. 

iG. propter aaa alieanm: since 
Snila's Mithtidaltc war the Siltyonians 
hail fkllea into debt and distmi 
(see espedally Cic. aJ All. \, 19, g ; 
it, 30, 4; Tuii. Blip, iii, 31. 
i 53) and weie consequently loiced 
to ^11 thei 
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with a wreath, one of the famous pictures of the world, called 
the (TTEiJinwinXdmt [wreath-binder], or by others the cTT(0o>'dJta.\i( 
[wreath-seiler], because Glykera had supported herself by selling 
wreaths. A copy of the picture, an Birrfy/ioi^ov as it is called, was 
bought by Lucius LucuUus for two talents [^420 circ] at the 
festival of Dionysos at Athens. Pausias, however, also painted lae 
large pictures, as for example the famous sacrifice of oxen in the_ 
Gallery of Pompeius, He devised an innovation which lias often 'P'^ 
been imitated but never equalled. The most striking instance is '^pi'^gfien 
that wishing to display an ox's length of body, he painted a front J'/iifV 
and not a side view of the animal, and yet contrived to show "f ' ' 1 
its size. Again, while all others put in the high lights in white : 
and paint tfie less salient parts in dark colour, he painted the 
whole ox black, and gave substance to the shadow out of the 
shadow itself, showing great art in giving all his figures full 
upon the flat surface, and in indicating their form wh3n fore- 
shortened. He spent his life at Sikyon, for many. years the home 
of painting. Later on, in the aedileship of Scaurus, all the 56 1 
pictures of Sikyon were sol(f to liquidate the public debt, and. 

were brought to Rome. 

After Pausias in the hundred and fourth Olympia d [36 4-3^' 
B,c], EuphrSiwr of the Isthmos, whom 1 have already mentioned EuphTtf 
among tne statuanes, far excelled all rivals. He furthermore"""' 
produced colossal statues, works in marble and celiefs. Receptive^ 
and of indefatigable industry, he attained in every branch a high 
level, below which he never fell. He first, it is believed, gavfe to 



17. Bonorl sedilltoa; viii, 64, iuid 

\ ISB. post anin ; of time 
(Fnrtwiingler, PUnitis. p. 15}; but 
a date potleriar to Pausias is irrecon- 
cilable with 01. 104 below and 
ujuv, £0. Tbe mistake orises, u 
Robert, Arch. JUiinhtn, p. S9, points 
out, from Pliny's confusion between 
tbe Elder ArisleideB ({ 75) and 
Amteides of Thebes. In bis original 
■cbeme be doubtless intended to keep 
E. in his right chronology Immetlialel; 
aTter Eaxeloidas and his pupil Aris- 
tei<Ies ; but us in [bat case the ac- 
count of the SDppoBcd pupil would 
have preceded thai of the supposed 
master ({{ 9S, 1 1 iji Pliny was misled 



into the present anachronism. 

iS. Qui inter Botore* : mxiv, 77, 
tl colosses ib. S 78, Euphranor's marble 
works are only mcnlioned liere. 

30. typoE ; in which he would be 
able to bring out his double skill as 
painter and artiil ; the Greek relief, 
as we know it from the Sidooian Sar- 
kophagi, being in reality a sort of 
raised picture (Wickhoff, Wimer 
Genciis, p. 46 H.; cf. Winter. Arck. 
Anitigir, 18114, P' ^ ^0 < ° ipa-vtii 
Tvwos, Anib. Pal. vii, 730. 

in ijuoouiniiaa genere eiool- 
lena: Quinct. lii, 10, 11 Eiipkra- 
tarem cirra plurium artium ipciics 



. bio primu. 



mtroducei his 



tur expressisse dignitatis hcroum et usurpasse symmetriani 
sed fuit in universitate corporum exilior ct capitibus a 

129 Usque grandior. volumina quoque composuit de symmetria 
et coloribus. opera eius sunt equcstre proelium, XII c 
Theseus, in quo dixit eundem apud Parrhasium rosa pastuoi 
esse, suum vero came, nobilia eius tabula Ephesi est, Ulix( 
simulata insania bovem cum equo iungens et palliati coj 

130 tantes, dux gladium condens. eodcm te mpore fuere C ydia 
et . . ., cuius tabulam Argonautas HS. CXXXXIllI Hor- 
tcasius orator mcrcatus est eique aedcm fecit in Tusca- 
lano suo, Euphranoris autem discipulus Antidotus. huiiu; 
est clipco dimicans Athcnis ct luctator tubicenque inter 
pauca laudatus. ipse diligentior quam numerosio 
coloribus severus maxime inclaruit discipulo Nicia AthenU. 

131 ense qui diligentissimc muiieres pinxit. lumen et umbra 
custodiit atque ut emincrent e tabulis picturae maxime 

S. c^di et cfdiu cadd. ; C}-dias Delhfim. 



Bpeci>l contribution 
Inlrod. p. xxvil f. 

I. dlsnitatia lieroum: 

Vila Pop. Kcm., ap. Chai 
piaUes E. for his alti 



hii ■ 



I Varro, 

p. 1.6, 

>r loriinecs. 

EDte oa x«dv, 6s. 

I. oiilior ; see Addenda. 

oapitibiu artloulisqus ; Ihe 
judgetDcnl isidenlical with that passed 
on Zcnxis in \ 64, whne see note. 

i 129. 3. volutnltui . . . oom- 
pomit : like Apelles, % 79, Pam- 
philos (note on { ;6), Melaalhioi, &C. 
lnlro<l. p. il f. 

4. squestre pioalium: iq tbeStos 
of Zens Elcutheiios at Alhens, I'aus. 
i, 3. 4 : the picture lepresentEd the 
cavalry engaf,''"*"" wh'cb preceded 
the battle of Mantineia (b. c. 36s, cf. 
Plul. Gler. Alk. ii, p. 346) ; accoidijig 
to Pans, vlii, <), 8, a copy of it was lo 
be seen in Ihe gymnaiion at Mantineia, 

XH del; in tbe same Sloa, 
Pans, i, 3, 3; for the Zeus in this 
picinre see Val. Mai. vili, exl. S ; for 
the Hera, Luc. ilmStii 7. 

J. TheaeuB : likewise In the Stoa 
Eleuthcriosi tbe hero was represented 



with Demoliratia and Demoi, Pj 
lee. tit. Both Theseus and Demo* 
were snbjecls that had beta treated 
by Parrbosios (above \ 6g). Demos 
was also painted by ArUtolaos, { 137. 
For the dittribnlion of Euphnnot') 
pictures in tbe Sloa Elculherios see 
HitzigandBIiimner,/'t»(iiti>iiif.p.i4i. 

in quo diilt eundeiD : Ptnl. 
CSor. A I hen. 'l\, p. 346 EA^pdraif 
Tir Bijnla To» kaitmi Tfi OofpoeioB 
napfffaXt Xiyo/Vj T&r /Aiv tgttvev fiita 
fit^fucji'ai, Tin Si lairrm *pia ^<!«a. 
Munier (e/. cit. p. 517) aptly compare* 
the Ariitiiphanic verse [Fr. iSo) apoa 
Euripides, recorded by Antigonos of 
Karystos, a/. Diogenes iv. j, iS tapj~ 
rrjiiiroi (ic. no*(/iiw) & fiair 'Apurro- 
ftayijs mpl EvpfBtdov " ^A^a itoi trtX- 
^omi,'* ivtpi ^ A aifT^t ^fr<i " itanL- 
wvyao^rj rai)T' iini vpAr itpioi /ti'ja." 
Introd. p. Iiiii f. 

7. Bimulftta inaania : Srt avarpa- 
■nifi rcit 'ATpH'Smi fi/l SiXtir, Ladan, 
■t^ oiJCDu 30, where Ihe whule picture U 
described in detail. The same aubject 
was painted by Farthiistos (Plut. and. 
pott. 3), we are not told for what city. 



heroes their full dignity, and mastered the theory of symmetry ; 
he made the body, however, too slim and the head and limbs loo 
large. He also wrote on symmetry and colour. His works are : is 
a cavalry engagement, the Twelve Gods and a Theseus, of wliich ^ 
he said that the Theseus of Parrhasios had fed on roses, but his 'j 
on flesh. At Ephesos is his famous picture of Odysseus feigning '" 
madness and yoking an ox with a horse, with cloaked figures 
in meditation, and their leader sheathing his sword. Kydias 11 
and . . . lived at the same time; his picture of ihe Argonauts was 
purchased for 144,000 sesterces [^£1250 circ.j by the orator 
Hortensius, who built a shrine for il on his estate at Tusculum. 
fAntidotos was a pupil of Euphranor. He painted a warrior A 
fighting with a shield, to be seen at Athens, a wrestler and 
a tnimpelerj a picture praised as are but few. He was a laborious 
rather than a prohhc artist, and severe in his scheme of colouring ; 
hijxlyef claim to renown is that he was the master of NikJas of A 
'' Athens, ^ ho painted women with minute care. Nikias was pains- j, 
taking in his treatment of light and shade, and took 5[>ecial care 

palllatf ooEitanlea : tbcK miut 

be idenliunl witb ihe npia^m in 
Lacian's descriplioa. 

8. sLullum oDDdeiu : noAs^SiTi 
. . . Tpii.tuTor ixw rd liipos, i.e. the 
swoid Kas half onl of the thcath, and 
it was ancerUun whether Palamisles 
wu drawmg or replacing it. Ho too 
in i 59, Plinf aays of a picture by 
Polygnotof that it was aDcenaio 
whether the man rcprctentcd wa» 
'aacending' or 'descending.' 

i 130. fuere Cydias el ... ; 
Ihe/jKTK combined with the eiidence 
of the MSS, compels one to nsjunic 
the lo^ of an artist's nsme. ^^'tactheI 
Cydias should ippenr in the first place 
or the second is nncejtain. Over- 
beck's eiplaoatioti Stkriflqiuil. 1969* 
iwhlcli I ptetome is also Detlefseu's), 
that/iffri' refers to both Cydias and 
Antiitutus, is quilc uiiwnminted. 

9. Hortansliu OTator : xxxiv, 
48. 

II. Inotator lublCBngue: votive 
pictnicEi for the latter, probably of 
a winner in a bemld't competitioD, 



L 



. oolorlbua BeveTua ; for similar 
98 durior paulo in 
cslaribas ; { 1 34 ausltritr laliit t 
AfkiHiffH ; i 13; f snitriisimu fic- 
(o'ibui {Aristolaui); ib. Jurat in 
cetoriius \^NiliBphaais). 

14. diBolpulo Nioia : Euphranor 
and Praxiteles being contemporaiics 
(i»iiv, jo), a chronological diflicnlty 
arises from Ihe stalement that Nikias, 
who asiisted Piaiilclcs to paint his 
statues, was the pupil ol a pupil of 
Euphranor. Pliny himself lelt tbe 
difficully ; in % 133 he hints at the 
solution in the words neti salii diseer- 
nilur . . . ; ihere were evidently two 
artists named Ni)>ias; to the Elder, 
the assistant of Praxiteles [fi. ab. b.c. 
370-330), and probably the paiatcr of 
Aliianrier (r. B.C. 336-3^3'. belongs 
the date 01. CXU, while the Voungcr, 
who was the pupil of Antidolos, 
flourished about the time of Athenian 

i 131. ti|. lumen Bt umbras; 
§} ag, 117. Cf, Introd. p. imiv. 
iO. at eminerent : H 91, 137. 



M 
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jLU.c. €79. curavit. opera eius : Nemea advecta ex Asia Romam 2^ 
Silano quam in curia diximus positam, item Liber pater i 
rj<- aede Concordiae, Hyacinthus, quern Caesar Augustus delec- 
tatus eo secum deportavit Alexandrea capta — et ob id 
Tiberius Caesar in templo eius dicavit banc tabulam eta 

132 Danaen — , Ephesi vero est megabyzi sacerdotis EphcJ 
Dianae sepulchrum, Athenis necyomantea Homeri. hanC^ 
vendere Attalo rcgi noluit talentis LX, potiusque patriae 
suae donavit abundans opibus. fecit et grandcs picturas. 
in quibus sunt Calypso ct lo et Andromeda, Alexandern 
quoque in Pompei porticibus praccellens et Calypso sedens. 

133 huic eidem adscribuntur quadripedes, prosperrime canesl 
expressit, hie est Nicias de quo dicebat Praxiteles inter- T 
rogatus quae maximc opera sua probaret in marmoribus:| 
quibus Nicias manum admovisset, tantum circumlitioni ciusd 

5. labulam el Danaen] Bamb. ; tabulam— et Dnnae Dtlltfsm. 



2. SilutO : U, 100: govimor of 
Klhynia, B. c. 76-75. The picture 
hod possibly belonged to Fcrgamoc. 

diximus : i 17, where see note. 

3. HracInthuH : from Paus. lil, 
19, 4. it appears tie was rrpresenCcd 
in the bloom of yoath, in special 
allusion to Apollo's love for him. 

4. Alexandria capta : on Ihe 
woilts of art brought by Augoalus 
from Alexandria, and dedicated by 
him at Rome. »ee Wondertr't moDO- 
giaph, Maniiiae AteKandrituu,yiu.n- 
bnre, 1B94. 

5. in templo eia>: i.e. io the 
temple built 10 the memory of 
AoguBlns by Uvia and Tiberias iu 
14 A. u,, Dio Cauius Ivi, 46; cf. 
FIJD. xii, g4. To it beloagcd both 
a poiticu* and a library (xiiiv, 433. 

et Danaen : the Danac is awk- 
vraidly coordinated with the Hyoiiii- 
thus. That it did oot come from 
Egypt, as U.lichs (Ckrtst. p. 371) 
supposes, is shown by the (act that 
Piiay would in that case have made 
the relative sentence refer to both 
pictures (Wundercr, ep. ci/. p. g). 



msBabjrsi ; note flcfl 



% 133. 

S93- 

7. BepulabFuni ; for aootlleT grave 
picture, by Nikias, at Triteia in 
Achaia, fve Fans, vii, ji, 6 ; cf. tbt 
espiranlinm imagitui of Apelles, in 
i 90; the u«o/fli(OHj(TKo£ Aristcidei, I 
ins 99. 

□eorom. Homeri : Odyssey \ 
The picmre, described Antk. Pai. I 
ix, 791. 1VBS the artist's most cele- 
brated worli. While he was engaged 
upon it, according to an entertaiaiiig 
tale told by Plutarch, ^n mr. jifjw. , 
rip. V, 4, Nikia* used to ask those ol~ 
his household whether be had w 
or breakfasted. 

8. Attalo regi ; faroiliaritf witb ' 
the high prices paid by Attatos (vii. 



iheAlJ 
wilh ^ 



M) i 



1 Plinj 



error. The dale of Atlalos is itie- 
concilable with that of Nitcias, so 
that Plutarch is probably right to 
telling the story of Plolemnioi 
{Soter, B, c, 306-384), nroKttatiov 
Si roS BaaikiBH i(/itarra ™ 
Tpmf^i avrTikiaeuBii nii4m1iK airt^^ 




Ihat his figures should be relieved against the background. 
works are : the picture of Nemea broughl 
Silanus, and placed, as I have said, in the Council Chamber ; jAarf*. 
a Dionysos in the temple of Concord; the Hyakinthos carried ''* ^■''* 
away on the fall of Alexandria by Caesar Augustus, who took such 30 b. c 
great delight in the picture that as a consequence Tiberius Caesar 
dedicated it in the temple of Augustus together with the Danae ; 
at Ephesos a painting for the grave of a luyiiSvioc or priest of 132 
Artemis of Ephesos, and at Athens the t^Kuafuarila [questioning 
of the dead] of Homer. This picture the artist refused to sell to 
King Attalos for sixty talents [;^i2,6oo circ] but preferred, as he 
was a rich man, to present it to his own country. He also painted 
large pictures, amongst them Kalypso, lo, Andromeda, the excel- 
lent portrait of Alexander which is in the Gallery of Pompeius, and 
a Kalypso seated. Pictures of animals are also ascribed to him , 133 
and he was ve ry successful in pa inting dog s. It is of this Niki 
that Praxiteles, when asked wtuch of his marble statues pier 
him most, said, ' Those which the hand of Nikias has touched, 
such was his tribute to this artist's colouring of the a __ 

It is not clear whether this or another Nikias is the one placed 



Nan fiesie luav. viven iic. Ep. li, i. 
The conn of Altxandria had been 
more (orlnnalc in putchnsing ihe 
Hyakimho. (* 131). 

CatrtEW auaa dooavlt : cf. in 
{ 61 the similar statement concerning 

9. grandeB pluturaa : in opposi- 
tion to the smaller pictures painted in 



10. Calypso: a standing figure 
from llie fact that Ihe second Kalypso 
is expressly described as stdim. 

lo : Uelbig {UnlersuchvHgm, pp.' 
113, 140), inclines to see in tbe lo 
of the House of Livia on Ihe Palatine, 
a copy of the lo of Nikias, a composi- 
tion which seems to have inspired 
Prop, i, 3, »o. 

Andromada : the cotnpositton 
Kemi pieserred In the welt-known 
relief of the Capitol, Helbig, Clms. 
Ant.i,ti^?,c\aeAKx,HeU.ReHifs,xn; 
cf. Ihe Pompeian paintings, Helbig, 
Wmidgeiniildt, 1186-1189. Add. 



II. Fompel poTtiDlbua : note on 
159- 

t 133. 13. proBperrimo canaa: 
KfiToi SI \vrai9a . . . Nixutt t( i Kmo- 
/nJSow (e£ Krihler, AlA. Mitth. 1885, 
P- '34. '). C*^ lipiOToi Tpdi^i tSv \if' 
avToS, Pans, i, 39, :5. The descrip- 
tion appears to be from the inscription 
on the grave. 

15. ciroumlltioiil : the process 
must be kept distinct from the •ji]>aiat% 
or toning down of the whole statue 
CVilr. vii, 9, 4) : circvml. was 
admirably explained by Welcker (in 
Miiller, Handbuck, p. 431), to consist 
in a painting of bair and accessories, 
intended to give relief xa the statue — 
lo be in a word identical with cirtum - 
iilit as understood in painting,Qiilnct. 
viii, 5, i6 Ha fictara, at gua ntkU 
rircumlilum eil imintl (cf. id. alt, 
9. 8). Since then, the discovery of Ihe 
Sidonian sartophagoi has revealed 
precisely such a use of colour for hair, 
dress, Sec, as was divined by Welcker, 
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tribuebat. non satis discernitur alium eodcm nomine an 
134 hunc eundem quJdam faciant olympiade CXII, Nii 
conparatur et aliquando pracfertur Athenion Marotiites 
Glaucionis Corinthii discipulus, austerior colore et in auste> 
ritatc iucundior, ut in ipsa pictura eruditio eluceat. 
in templo Elcusine Phylarchum et Athenis frequentiai 
quam vocavcre syngcnicon, item Achillem virgtnis habil 
occultatum Ulixe dcprendente, et in una tabula VI signs, 
quaque maxime inclarmt agasonem cum equo. quod nisi 
136 in iuventa obiissct, nemo compararctur. est nomen et 
.586. Heraclidi Macedoni, initio naves pinxit, captoque Perseo 
rege Athenas commigravit, ubi eodem tempore erat Metro- 
dorus pictor idemque philosophus, in utraque scientia magnae 
auctoritatis. itaque cum L. Paulus devicto Perseo petiisset 
ab Atheniensibus uti sibi quam probatissimum philosophum 
mitterent ad erudiendos liberos, item pictorcm ad triumpbum 
excolendum, Athenienses Metrodorum elegerunt pmfe 
eundem in utroque desiderio praestantissimum, quod 



lum 
fessjJ 



while flesh parts are wen to have b«n 
left in the tone of the marble ; cf. the 
Artrniis of Vienna. Jakrk d. Oisltrr. 
Kunslsamml.v. 1887, pi. i, ii, and 
R. V, Schiteicicr'i icmacks, it. p. 31, on 
the fotmer colouring of the Hermes 
of Praiilelei. See also Wickhoff, in 
tVitiur Ginesis, p. 4S. 

I. non aatla diloemitnr: Above, 
note on disajmie A'ieia. 

I 1S4. 4. auBterioT ; i. e. Nicia, 
mi [emparabiUur ; cf. above, note on 
teverKS in S I Jo. 

5. enidltlo ; cf. { ;6 omniiu! 
lit/iris trudilus of Pamphilod. 

Dlnzit . . . ■TUBenicon : the two 
pictures mentioned here belonging 
to the class of rodve ofTeiings, and the 
locnlily of each being specially noted. 
B. Keil {Htmut, xxi, 1895, p. jag ; 
cf. Miinier, ib. p. 540) considers the 
whole sentence to be an addition 
to the main account from the work 
of Heliodoros njii liraOTj^drw, see 
Inlroil. p. Ixiiv f, 

C. Phylarohum: Pausanias (i, 



cavalry captain 

OlympiodoroB (presumably identical 
with the archon of Ol. ui, 3-B.C 
194) in the time ol Kassinder \A. OU 
iii^B.c. ag6^), who distinfrniihcd 
himself in on engagement at Elcmit 
aguiUEit the MakedoDiani, and mi 
accordingly honoured with a pormit 
there. He may quite well, therefone, 
be identical with the OlympiodoToa 
painted by Athenion, a contempo- 
raty of the yoongcr Nikiaj 
lit. see Hitiig-Blumner, Pamsani 
p. ^83. 

7. Bjmgenioon : the Greek 1 
int rod Deed because P. is 
assured of his Lalia equivnlent ; 
the subject see note on cognatie, it 
S76. 

A-ohiltem . . . deprandente: the 
subject had t«en treated by Poly- 
EDotos in the Pinakolheke of the 
Propyliia (Pans, i, it, 6) and often. 
We know it from a sciies of Fompeiaa 
wall paintings, Helbig, H'andgepuldt, 
1396-1303 (the most [amou^ i'it, <* 





/. PAINTING 

by some authorities in the hiinc]red and twelfth Olympiad 
[331-329 B. c.]. ^Alhenion of Maroneia, the pupil of Glaukion of 194 
Corinth, is compared with Nikias, and preferred to him by some, f,,'.'/'^] 
He used a severer scheme of colouring than Nikias, and pro- C/anii, 
duced a more pleasing effect wilhai, thus manifesting in his 
execution his grasp of the abstract principles of his art. He 
painted in the temple of Eleusis a captain of cavalry ; at Athens 
an assembly called a (nT7«'u«!v ; also Achilles, in the guise of 
a maiden, at the moment of detection by Odysseus ; a picture 
containing six figures, and the groom with a horse on which his 
fame chiefly rests. Had he not died young, no artist would be 
comparable to him. 

■\Herak/fides of Makedon, who began life as a ship painter, also 13S 
enjoys a great reputation. After King Perseus was taken prisoner, ;^^j 
he repaired to Athens, where was then living Mttrodoros, who was 168 b.c 
at once painter and philosopher, and had won high distinction^'''^ 
in either capacity. Accordingly, when Lucius Paulus after his 
victories over Perseus asked the Athenians to send him iheir best 
philosopher to teach his children, and a painter to commemorate 
his triumph, they chose Metrodoros, declaring that he could best 
fulfil both requirements, as indeed Paulus found to be the case. 



giren in Roschcr, i, p. 17), none of 
which however can be traced back 
with any certainly to Atbenioa : cf. 
Helbig, Untcrsuch. p. t.iS. Addenda. 
i 186. It. BenoUdl: beiow, 

oaptogue Perseo reBB : 01, IJ3, 

I , Robert, Arch. Marik. p. 135, note, 
points oQt that the last date Tor > 
painter having been 01. ul ({ 134)1 
there was precisely ihdamegapin the 
chronoli^; of the painlen as in ihat 
of the bronie sculptors (xixiv, 51 
ctsjavil diindears (01. Ml') ac rurtui 
01. 116 rcviiH), It is evident (bal 
the Greek sources ctidcd for painting 
as for «culptDre with approximately 
the same period, and ihat the ad- 
ditions concemiDg Herakteides and 
Metrodoros, both of whom nrc Con- 
nected with Roman exploits, like the 






■ilv, 



1 the 



Grccic lists of the sculptor 
Iraneoui to the original history of ai 



forming the basis of the Plinian ac- 
count, Intiod, p. Ixix f, 

II. UetrodoroB : he is most 
likely Ideolical with the Metrodoros 
in the Index to this book. Fanber he 
is pouibly the lame as the Metiodoroa 
of Stratonikaia, taentioned by DIogeaes 
Laertios i, 9, and Cic. De Oral, i, 1 1 , 
45, as being a pnpil ofKamcsdes (cf. 
Brunn. A", G. ii, p. 19,1: Urlichs, 
Malcrei. p. 16 ; Hclbig, Unlirsuch. 

p. sv 

16. »d emdjendos liberoa : (he 
two younger ions who died at the 
time of the triumph ; cf. the charming 
passage in Pialatch, Aem. Paul, vi 
Oti fAp t'^vor ypa^iiiaTiKol xal aapiaral 
<°i fi^mpti, dXUL Hal irUtnm Kal 

UiinAra, xal JiBdotoXor ^pa!'Ek\^r<s 
^say nipi reit nariatev! (i.e. the 
elder sons, the yotiriRer Scipio and 
Fabins Maximns, after their falhec'i 
triumph over ihc Ligiiriaui, B.C. 181). 
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138 Paulus quoque iudicavit. Timomachus Byzantius Caesaris 
dictatoris aetate Aiaccm et Mediam pinxit ab eo in Veneris 
Genetricis aede positas, LXXX talentis venundatas. talen- 
tum Atticum X VI taxat M, Varro. Timomachi aeque 
laudantur Orestes, Iphigenia in Tauns et Lecythion agili-j 
talis exercitator, cc^natio nobilium, paltiati quos dicturos 
pinxit, alterum stantem, altemm sedcntcm. praecipue 

137 tamen ars ei favisse in Gorgone visa est. Pausiae filius et 
discipulus Aristolaus c severissimis pictoribus fuit, cuius 
sunt Epaminondas, Pericles, Media, Virtus, Theseus, imago i< 
Atticae plebis, boum immolatio. sunt quibus et Ntco- ' 
phanes eiusdem Pausiae discipulus placeat diligentia quaffl 

S 136. I. Timomaahua Byi. 
Caesaris . . . aetate '. from wbat wc 
kanw of the famous Aias and Meilela 
(see following noie), Pliny seems euiliy 
of an anacbroniEm in placing Timo- 
machos in this period (so Bmnn. 
DiUhey, Helbic Urlichs and Furt- 
wangler; see Brandslatter. i?^ jt/ii/«r 
Timomachos, wbcce all the evidence 
Gonceming the aitiat's date is col- 
lecled) ; he prcsumaLily iound no dale 
in his BUtlioT. and tried lo obtain 
one not of the paicbase by Caesar 
(Forlwangler, Plimus, p. Hi), [Cae- 
saris diitaleris attait in imitation of 
Magni Pompti aclatt u,, I44; xxH, 
iiS; xxvi, ti; xxxiii, 130, 156.— 
H.L. U] 

3. Veneris O. aede ; above, { 16 
where see note. 

Aiaoem et Uediam: apparently 
identical with the Aiai and Medeia 
metilioned by Cicero, Verr. II, 
iv, 60. 135, where he oinmcrales 
thirteen works of art, each of which 
was the ]>ri<lc of the city that owned 
il : quid arbilramini mmri velU 
Cyckcncs, ut Aiaclm aul Mediam 
amillBHit Now the Vcrrine orations 
dale from B. c. 70, and since the 
pictures had then attained a world- 
wide celebrity, similar lo that enjoyed 
by the Eros of Praxiteles, the beifer 
of Myron, &c., we mnsl seppose Ihey 



had been some lime i 
tbns the latest date which could well 
be assigned to the pictores woatd be 
abont 100-90 B.C., bol this carmol be 
called the 'age of Caesar.' Indeed 
since all the artists (i. e. Pylhagotas, 
K!yron, ihe two Praxiteles, Protogenes 
and ApcUes) mentioned by Cicero arc 
of the fiflh and fourth cciitdries. It 
seems reasonable to 5appi»e that 
Timomachos also lived not later than 
the foiutb centniy. From the subjects 
of hit pictures he waa probably a coo- 
lemporary of Apelles (Brandstattei, 
ef. til. ) . The two pictures were com- 
poied as pendanis, at least to we 
gather from the {uxtaposltioa 
subjects in Ovid, Trisl. ii, 535 : 
Ulque sidil vullu/ass* 



tnque nrulis fad} 



I bariara » 



The composition has survived oa '\ 
nnmber of gems (Berlm, Cat. 673,"" 
671. 1357. 43'«». <3>7. *49' ; Br. 
Mus. Cat 14J6. 1417). Copies of 
the Medeia have sDrvived in two wall- 
paintings (I) from Pompei, Helbig, 
IVandgemdliU, ii6a, (a) from Hercu- 
laneum, Helbig, 1 164 (single figure 
of Medeia, but taken apparently 
from a large eomposJlion similar 
lo the former) : Medeia meditating 
Che murder, while ihe children 




Timomachos of Byzantion in the time of the dictator Caesar 136 
painted the Aias and the Medeia, placed by Caesar in the temple ''."" 
of Venus the Mother, which cost eighty talents [^^tfi.Soo circ.]. 
I (Marcus Varro values the Attic talent at 6000 denarii.) Other 
I pictures by Timomachos meet with a like praise ; his Orestes and 
, Iphigeneia among the Tauroi ; his portrait of Lekythion, a master 
of gymnastics; an assembly of notable persons, and two men in 
1 cloaks just ready to speak, one standing, the other sitting. Art, 
however, is thought to have granted to him his greatest success in 
the Gorgon which he painted. 

■\Ariiio/aos, the son and pupil of Pausias, was 



artist of the 137 

severest school ; he painted pictures of Epameinondas, Perikles, ^^^ ^^ ' 
Medeia, Valour, Theseus, a personification of the populace oif^fUff 
Athens, and a sacrifice of oxen. 

iNikophanti, another pupil of Pausias, is admired by a small Nito- 



quietly play in charge of the 
paidagogos — a scheme which corre- 
sponds la Lucmn'i desciiption aipt 
oTkov, 31. The ptclDTC was very 
piobably inspired by the Medeia of 
Eniipides. From \ 1 ^5 we lesm thit 
it was left nnfinishcd. The Medtin 
gnvc occasion for a cumlier of 
epigrams (see Orerbeck's Schrift- 
qutlUn Sia6-ai39l. Atith. Plan. 
lvi 137, shows that it was painted in 
encanstic — Iv i^Pf. (Against the 
view advanced here thai Timomachos 
is a painter of the fourth ccnlnry, see 
Rcjbcrt, in Arch, MSrchtn, p. 132, 
who defends Pliny's Catsaris attalc. 
>nd lately WickhofT, In Wiincr 
Genesis, p. 73). Addenda. 

;. OTeatsa, IphigBiilB in Taaria: 
one piclnre, the two pans of which 
arc given asyndetically, see J. Miiller, 
Slil, p. 39 f. For the subject cf, the 
Pompeiitn wall-pain ling, A. Z. 1875, 
pi. niii \ on the right, above, Iphjgenia 
with her maidens emerging from the 
temple, on the left, below, Orestes 
and Pylades btought prisoners to the 
temple ; as Kobett points oni {ib. 
P- '33 f-}, there arc no gronnds for 
Identifying the Pompeian picture as 
■ copy of the original by Timomachos. 
See also the composition on the 



sarkophagos, Robert, Sarbafh. KilU/s 
pi. Ivii. Addenda. 

agilitatii eieroltatar ; be would 
be a less exalted personage than »n 
JBurranjt dSAijTli' (jixxiv, 8]), but 
more on a level with (he pratiligialer 
Theorluro;, and the iailaliir Alki- 



Gthei 



a i 147. The 






n t76. 



palliatl : i. e. wrapped in the 
faf/iuni -liiijwv, whcn>;c they were 
presumably portraits ; r.f. on the diu 
palliaSa in iT«iv, 54. 

guoa dicturoa : [cC the Elder 
Philostratos tUivti ii, 31 Ipa ml 
tJk &f^aTOK\ia ri)* )iit> tdS irpofriirou 
irt&evi nopairA-fiinov Tois Xiyeuiriv. 
— H. L. U.] ; also Siltl, Cebdrdi, 



■e I- 



a Got 



S. in Qorgone 
or mask of Medusa ; we may coi 
in sculpture the ' MeduELa KonJi 
(Munich. Glypt.ij8). 

§ 137. PauBiae r aba> e, % 
The account of Aristolnus has 
torn asnniler from its orij^n.il co 

■ I. boom immolatio : not 
S93; cf- 5 "7- 
MiooptMOe*: above, { ill. 



■goncii 
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intellegant soli artifices, alias dunis in coloribus et : 
multus ; nam Socrates iure omnibus placet ; tales sunt 
eius cum Acsculapio filiae Hygia, Aegle, Panacea, laso et 
piger qui appellatur Ocnos, spartum torquens quod asellus 

198 adrodit, hactenus indicatis proceribus in utroque generej 
non silebuntur et primis proximi : Aristoclides qui pinxiC 
aedem Apollinis Deiphis. Antiphihis puero t'gnem conflante 
laudatur ac pulchra alias dome splendescente ipsiusque pueri 
ore, item lanificio in quo properant omnium mulierura 
pensa, Ptolemaco venante, sed nobilissimo Satyro cum pcllc n 
panthcrina, qucm aposcopeuonta appellant. Aristoplion 
Ancaeo vulncrato ab apro cum socia doloris Astypale 
numcrosaque tabula in qua sunt Pnamus, Helena, CreduHtas, 

189 Ulixes, Deiphobus, Dolus. Androbius pinxit Scyllum 
ancoras praecidentem Persicae classis, Artemon Danaen ;; 



I. soli ulifloea: MUnur, Bfi. et/. 
p. 519, poinU out ihst tbis lefcTcnce 
to tbe opinion of aiiUts re^ls the 
passage on Telephants, iixlv, 68. 

duruB in ooloribuB : { 130 in 
eatorilmi setierus, where see note. 

1. nam: [elliplical. i.e. the ose 
of the painter Soltrntes is diflcrent, 
for Me plea«8 everybody {amnihus), 
wbereu Nikophanes is only for the 
few {sunt quiiui) ; cf. the uie of 

ISI.— H. L.U.] ' 

Sokrateg: be appears in such 
cloK connexion with Arislolaoa, and 
Nikophnnespthatheisprcsnmablyalso 
BpapilofPatisiBS. In xxxvi, 3], Fliny 
mentions a iculplor Soltratea, whom 
he dislingui-hes bom the painter, 
though according to some authoritips 
they were identical. lolrad. p. L. f. 

3. AsBoulapio : i. e. a votii'c 
picture for a recoiery ; (or the snbject 
cf. tbe reliefs, FricdeiicbE-Wolters, 

4. OoQos: for the subject, which 
had already been repieseuted by 
FotygDotM in the Delpbian Letcbe 



(Pans. I. 19, a), cf. the ftUealva the 
Vatican (Hclbig, 373). 

j 138. >;. utroqne genera: i.e. 
both large and imall piclnici. 

7. aedam Ap. Deiphis : nothing 
fiinher is linown of these painlings. 

Antiphlliu : above, H ''q. 1 1 4- 

puero ign. confl. : for tbe same nb- 
ject in statuary cf. the splanchnoplei 
of Styppax. xx-tIt. Si. 

e. domoapleodaaoents: for effects 
of reflected lii^ht cf. above, note on 
{ 7B. and Wickhoff, iVitntr Cemai, 
p. 79. 

9. luufioio : cf. the subject* of 
Peiraikos in % ill, of Fhilitkos in 
S"43- 

10. Ptolaina«a : abore, { 89. 

11. apoBcopauonlA : 
hi« hand to shade his 
salyiic dance called on^itu/ui (Atben. 
xiv, p. ISig f.). Variations of the 
looli'e have been recovered in a num- 
ber of statues and statuettes, which 
con all be traced back to one original 
type of which the finest instance is a 
bronze at Berlin ; Furtwiinglet, Satyr 
tms ffgamtH, p. 14 EF. 
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circle for an industry which painlers alone can really appreciate ; 
apart from this metit he was too harsh in colouring, and too lavish 
in his use of yellow ochre. The merit of \Sokrates on the other Soirji 
hand is, as it should be, patent to everybody, thanks to his 
pictures of Asklepios with his daughters Hygieia, Aigle, Panakeia 
and laso, and of a sluggard, called 'Ok^de [slolhj, twisting a rope 
which an ass is gnawing. 

So far I have spoken only of the leading artists in both styles, ise 
but I do not purpose to omit those of the second rank. famlirs af 

F ^ secBiul rani 

\Artstokktdes pamted the temple of Apollo at Delphoi. Antt- arratigeii 
philos is praised for his picture of a boy blowing a fire, and for the "ij*"'"'"'- 
reflection cast by the fire on the room, which is in itself beautiful, aHsIb- 
and on the boy's face ; for his picture of wool-weaving, where all *''"j^'': .. 
ihe women busily ply their tasks ; for his PloIemaios hunting, and, 
most famous of all, for his Satyr witb a panther's skin, called the 
QTTooiinrtiKUF', or Gazer, 

Aristophon Is celebrated for his Ankaios wounded by the boar, Aristt- 
grouped with Astypale, the partner of his woe, and a crowded^*""' 
picture containing Priam, Helen, Credulity, Odysseus, Deiphobos 
and Guile. iAndrobios painted Skyllos cutting the cables of the 139 
Persian fleet ; ■fArtenton a Danae and the pirates marvelling at her ; 



1 

i 



Arlatophon : brother of Poly- 
gnotos, above, nole on { 60. 

13. Ancneo: Dot the Arkadisn 
Ackatos, but ihe Argonaat with his 
niolher Astypale. Iteniidorf, Cjolbas- 
ihi, p. TI4 f., inoliaes to believe the 
wounded hero was supported by bis 
mother, > Polygnotan scheme, echoes 
orwhich seem to hive sDivived on both 
the Phigslei.-in and Gjblhaschi fiieies. 
The hero being > Samiaii, the picture 
was probably s[ Samos. 

Aatypuls : [shortened for Asly- 
paliiia,io Zeniis commanty for ZcDX. 
ippos; cf. A. Fick, Dit GriKhizchtH 
J'enetitnHaiHtn. ind. ed.. p. 35. Id 
Hyginus, lab. 1G7 ed. Bnnle, ill, 
I, 6), Astyphile is ttnnecessarily 
restored by Bunte to Astyphalaea. — 
H. L. U.} The reading Ailypalt is 
also kept by Benndorf {ftp. eitl). 

13 numerosSi : Bruiin, K. G. ii, 
53, fiplains this adjective applied 
k picture which contained only six 



figures, from Qninct. v, 10, 10 vulgo' 
que i,inttr opificii) fanlle numere- 
lim epui dicitur argametttoitim. 

FTisJnua . . . Dolua; from Ihe 
presence of Helen and of Deiphobos 
it appears that the picture repiesented 
a itecie from the siege of Troy subse- 
quent to the dejith of Paris: on the 
wholecompositioiicf.Jahn,.<. 2.1847, 
p. 117. For the person! Real ions of 
DaluianA CreJuHlaicS.tbeiiaBa^^iia 
Apellei' picture (aboTe, nole on } 89*. 

{139. 14. Scrllum: he dived and 
cut the cables of the Persian fleet, 
Paus. X, 19, I ; cf. Herod, viii, 8. 

1.^. D. mimiitlbui eun prae- 
donibua ; according to the legend, it 
was Diclys, a tisherman, who rescued 
Danae. There may have been a 
vaiianl tradition ot {be firatdetus m!iy 
come from misinterpte lotion of the 
picture. H el big. Uulfrtuchungeti, 
p. 145, brings tVandgtmalde 119 ir' 
cooneuon with the ' Danae.' 
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mirantibus earn praedonibus, reRinam Stratonicen. Herculeni 
et Deianiram, nobilissimas autem, quae sunt in Octaviae 
operibus, Herculem ab Octa monte Doridos exusta mortali- 
tate consensu deorum in caelum euntem, Laomedontis circa 
Herculem et Ncptunum historiam. Alcimachus Dioxip-j 
pum, qui pancratio Olympiae citra pulveris tactum, quod 

140 vocant aKoviTi, vicit, Coerus stcmmata. Ctesilochus Apellis 
discipulus petulanti pictura innotuit, love Liberum parturi- 
ente depicto mitrato et muliebriter ingemescente inter 
opstetricia dearum, Cleon Cadmo, Ctcsidemus Oechaliae" 
expugnatione, Laodamia, Ctesiclcs reginae Stratonices 
iniuria. nullo enim honore exceptus ab ea pinxit volutan- 
tem cum piscatore quern reginam amare sermo erat, camque 
tabulam in portu Ephesi proposuit ipsevelis raptus. regina 
tolli vctuit utriusque similitudine mire expressa. Cratinus '; 

141 comoedos Athenis in Pompeio pinxit, Eutychides bigam, 
regit Victoria. Eudorus scaena spectatur — idem et ex 

ihete 



1. Fsginun StFBtonioen : 
were several queens of tbis Qatne ; 
Ihe moKt celebraled, who may be the 
one intended here, was danchteT o( 
Demetrios Poliorkctes (Plul. Dim. 
Vm), married Hist to Seleukos Nikator, 
Iben to hU son Antiochos (Val. Max. 
V, ■],Ext. I); Inlrod. p, li. 

Heroulom et Deittnlrnni : this 
and the following picture seem part 
of a cycle representing the Labours of 
Herakles. Addenda. 

J. Heroulem ... in OBol'um 
aanteDi: for the Apotheosis of 
Herakles in later art see Fnitwangler, 
afi. Roscher. i, aijo. 

£. hiBtoiiam : probably in a series 
of pictures. One scene, the freeing of 
Hesione by HerakUs, was aUo the 
nbject of a picture by Antiphiloi 
(above, ( il^V 

Dioxlppom : he wns in the army 
of Alcianiler the Great, and in B.C. 
396. during the Median cnmpaisn, 
he overcame in an athletic content 
the Mikedonijn Koragos who hnrl 
challenged him. By this feat, how- 
erer, he drew upon hlmie f the dis- 



pleasure of Alexander, and being 
slandered to the king be finally toofc. j 
his own life. Diod. ivii, 1 "~ 

Ailian, noii. Iitt. t, 31 (k< 
Fdrster, Siegtr in dtn O/ymfiitkm 
SpiekH, i, p. J?, 381), 01. : 
326 sc. 

6. Olrmpiae: instead of the ii 
construction, Ofymfia vijKei 
tated from the Greek, 

heconse the appointed iiatag 
failed to appear: according ti 
vi, 1 1, 4, Dromeus of Manlinru « 
the first to gain a victory dKoriri 
id. vi, 7, 4 : /. G. B. i% StK I 
all possible conditions of s 
victory K. E. Hcinrichs, *" 
Pmlalhhn der Grttchm (Wiii 
iSgjl, p. 74. For the 1 
sine puhitn. which was proveitA 
OHo, SfHchiaorler, p. 

BtemmKta: pnnntils lilted i 
some kind of genealncieil tree (xil 
i (t) ; cf note on la^ati, 

e 140. OteslloohuG 
tieal, as is generally supposed v 
the K-njntiiX't of Soujdu (/. 
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a portrait of queen Stratonike ; a Herakles and Deianeira, and 
the celebrated pictures in the galleries of Octavia ; the one repre- 
sents Herakles on Mount Oite in Doris, putting off his mortality 
in the flames, and going up to heaven by consent of all the gods ; 
the other shows the story of Ijiomedon, Herakles and Poseidon. 
^Alkimac/ios painted a picture of Dioxippos, who won in the pan- 
kration at Olympia a victory without dust, okokti, as it is called. 
+A'o/rtCJ painted family trees. KtesUochos, a pupil of Apelles, 
became famous by a burlesque painting of Zeus giving birth to 
Dionysos ; the god wears a head dress and, moaning like a wonaon, 
is receiving the good offices of the goddesses. ^KIcoh owes 
his reputation to a picture of Kadmos, ■\KUsidcmos to a siege of 
Oichalia and a Laodamtia, while fKlesik/es is best known by the 
affront be ofl"ered to queen Stratonike, who had received him 
without any mark of honour. H? in consequence painted her 
lying in the arms of a fisherman, het reputed lover, and had the 
picture exhibited in the port of Ephesos, after he himself had sped 
away with all sails set. The queen, however, would not allow the 
picture to be removed, as both portraits were excellent Hkenesses. 
■\Kraliiios painted comic actors in the Pompeion at Athens, 
Euty(hides, a two-horsed cliariol driven by Nike. ^Eudoros, who i' 
fitratonioes luiuria: cf, on j 
139- 



AlHma- 

a fortrail 
Bftht ran- 

Dioxifpos. 
140 

A'lesilth 
chai paints 
agntlaque 
picture 0/ 
Ihe birlh cj 

KUsiktes : 
StraleHtkt. 



brolbcr 



le picture 



Apellei\ he was the 

Apcllei. 

8. petulaDti piatura : 
was prabibly iiiien<li:d ai 
Hcyilcmttan, Hall. H'tiicliel. 
X (1833), p. sT. 

loTS . . . luitTato : an DbsuTdity 
because, among Greeks nt any rale, 
the iiirpa was ooly a fernininc adom- 
meal; above, i 58 rafita tan.«i 
(ic iHitluntiH) milris vcrsuelsrittu 
OptruU ; but vj, 161 Arabci milrati. 

9. Inter opstet. dearnza; i.e. tbe 
Eilti'hyiai. 

Id. Ctnidsmiu : Ibe master of 
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Oechaliae eipusn. : by HerakUi, 
Sliabo, ix, p. 438. 

ii. Z>aodamia : tbe ^abject is of 
frequent occunence (gem tir. Mus, 
Cat. p. 67, no. 317 ; oumerou. surko- 
pbagi, cp. especially Bnumeister, 
Denkm., p. 1411, fig. 1574), hut there 
i& no Biceruiiued copy of Ktciidemus's 



[ J. Oratiniu oomoedua : I see 

no need for doubting hia identity with 
Ibe writer of comedies (fl. middle of 
Btth cent.). This liist mcnlioti of 
Ki alinos was detached from its con- 
text with Eireoe, daughter of Kra- 
tinos (S 147), in ordet to be intro- 
duced into the alpbabelicnl list (see 
Miioier, up. dt. p. 535; Introd. p. 
liv.). 

16. In Fompslo : at the cDtmnce 
to the Kerameikos, PuuE. 1, 3,4. 

f 141. Eutychidea : io xiiiv, 78, 

blgam, regit Victoria: for the 
subject cf. H el big, Waadgtmalde^ 
93a, 939- 

17. Bcaena: i. e.ascenic decoration 
intended to be fastened to the scaeitat 



/n>, 



; cf. i 33- 






C. PLimi SECUNDl NAT. HIS: 

signa fecit — Hippys Neptuno et Victoria. Habro 
1 et Concordiam pinxit et deorum simulacra, Leon) 
tiscus Aratum victorem cum tropaeo, psaltriam. 
Sappho, Nearchus Venerem inter Gratias et Cupidina 

ua Hercuiem tristem insaniae poenitcntia, N ea Ices Venerem — 
ingeniosus et sollers iste, siquidem, cum proelium nava] 
Persarum et Acgyptiorum pinxisset, quod in Nilo, cuius c 
aqua maris similis, factum volebat intellegi, ai^mento 
declaravit quod arte non poterat ; aseltum enim bibentem 

143 in litore pinxit et crocodilum insidiantem ei — Oenias it 
syngenicon, Philiscus oflicinam pictoris ignem conflante 
puero, Phalerion Scyllam, Simonidcs Agatharchum et 
^Inemosynen, Simus iuvenem requiescentcm, oflicinam 
fulionis quinquatrus cclebrantem, idemque Nemesim egrcg- 

1*4 iam, Theorus se inungucntem, idem ab Oreste matrcm ': 
Dtccn Bamb.; el inuncentem Ritt.i 



1. Hlppy«; the name has been 
conjecturallj restored from Polemon, 
afi. Athen. xi, p. 474 d ; cf. ftbove, 

■ note on anus Id § 78. 

2. kmlaam ; simply the portrait 
of a fitlaira (cf. Fuilwiingler, 
Dertuustieitr, p. 94, n. 53). Some 
CO mmeii talon, howerer, assume a. 
misuDfterstuiding on Fliny's port of 
the Gree^ ip-Kla, and suggcM the 
nadioi; Amicitiam, bj analog)' with 
Concordia — i/iiroia. 

i Arstum . . . troTiaeo : sccord- 
Ing to Hardonin {aJ let.), to coat- 
memorate the victory over Aristippos, 
Plat. Jratm. ixix; the identilication 
with tbe Sikyonian Amtos [ftee« 
SikyoQ B.C. 251), howerer, seems 
doabtful. since none of Ihe knowii 
painten in the list belong to so Ule a 
period ! below, note on Nealecs ; ci. 
Bnuui, K. C ii, p. 21}]. 

paattriam : cf, iiiiv, 63 and oote. 

J 142. 5. Heroulom tristem : i.e. 
after the murder of his children ; cf". 
in sculpture the kindred subject of 
Atbaroas, xxiii, 140. A gem, which 
Stephani {Auiruk. Her. p. 145) 



thought he could tnce back to tl 
picture of Nea^cho^ bas been il 
by Fnrtwangler {ap. Roschcr, i, 3 
to be merely an adaptation by ■ 
artist of the Rennscence of a 
created for Aiai (above, note on ( 1 3fi). 
Nealaaa: Miinzer, ep. cU. p. 531, 
note a, rightly disputes his identic 
ith tbe painter Nealkes, the friend 



s (Pint let. i 






of A 

in that case Pasias, Ihe pnpil of Nn 
kes's own pupil Erigonoi (§ 145), 
would belong to tlie " 
century, outside the lower limit of llie 
lists 1 to tbit consideration may be 
added that the itory recounted of 
Erigonos {lac. iil.)\i closely amnected 
with a number of other slorie*, which 
ciinnot have arisen later than th« 
commencement of the third century. 
Miinicr'a discovery, however, with 
regard to the picture by 1 
(note on proe/ium) at once settles tl 
question in favour ofan earlier paintfl 
of tbe name. 
6, InKenioaui : cf. the 



also made statues in bronze, is known by a scene painted for 
a theatre, Hippys by a Poseidon and a Nike, MJabran by a 
portrait of his mistress, a picture of Concord and figures of the 
Gods. iLeontiskos painted Aratos as victor with a trophy, and 
a woman playing on the cithara, tZcc/i a Sappho, iNearc/ios an 
Aphrodite attended by the Graces and Loves, and a Heraldes in 
grief repenting of his madness, \Nealkes, an Aphrodite. This 143 
Nealkes was a man of ingenious devices ; he had painted a naval ' ■ 
battle between the Egyptians and Persians, and wishing to show 
that it was fought on the Nile (the waters of which are like those 
of the sea) he indicated by a symbol that which art alone could 
not express, painting an ass drinking on the river's brim and 
a crocodile lying in wait for it. ■*;Oinias painted a family gather- lis 
ing; \Philiskos an artist's studio with a boy blowing the fire; 
APhalerion a Skylla ; iStmatiides an Agatharchos and Mnemo- 
syne; Simos a youth resting, the workshop of a fuller who is 
keeping the festival of Minerva, and a Nemesis of great beauty. ~, 
■\Tfieoros painted an athlete anointing himself, an Orestes slaying kisf 



{lee. lit.) has had tlie signal merit 
of fixing tlie occa-'ion for the piclurj 
Bnd thereby the dote of the »rtijL 
It must have referred lo one of the 
battles by which Artnierxa III 
Ochos, (B. c. 358-337)- snccessirely 
reduced Egypt in b. c. 350. ' Popular 
conception* of the wicked enemy, of 
the as8-ib>ped Setb Typhan, hid won 
foi the hBled kiag (he oiukoBme of 
Ibe " Au" amongthe Egypt! am, while 
among (be Greeks who fonghl in 
thousands on either side, the pun 
tH^n^SriH had tjuickly spread (cf. 
Deinon, afi. Pint, rf^ /lidt, 31 tii W 
TOFT ntpBiidr BaaiXiwr ixepali-ovTit 

lua^y, tvoi' iinir6iiaaai' : Ailisn, Iln*. 
■IffT. iv, 8). The allusion which Nesl- 
kes introduced into his picture was 
c!e«r lo his eontemporaties and lo the 
point; later its meaning was forgotten, 
and people had recourse lo ihe silly 
explanation recorded by Pliny.' 

{143. II. lyiiKeDiooii ; above, 
I 136; cf.noteoni 76. 

igtMm oonflanta puero. The 
itndio mnst bare been lliat of a 



painter in encaustic ; cf the picture by 
AnIiphiloSi in { 13S' Inlrod. p. \xv, 

13. ' Bayllam: uncertain whether 
the sea monster or the tisaghler of 
NisDs ; ct Btnnn, X. C. 300 ; a Scylla 
by Nikomachos in { 109. 

13. UnemosTnen ; cf the relief of 
ArchelBOS of Ptirne in Br. Mus. 

Simiia: possibly identical with 
the sculptor Simos of Salar^is (in 
Kypros), known from two in»ciiptions 
(/. G. B. 163. 164), which from the 
character of tlie epigraphy may tie 
dated about the third century n. c, 
Bronn, A". G. i, p. 467 ; H. T. Gfter- 
tringBQ,/oAr*. ii, 1894, p. 39. 

iuvonom roqulBscoatem : [per- 
haps a grare picture, in which the dead 
youth was represented lying down, i. e. 
an ararav6iiiros (J 99 and note), an 
expiratUis imago (5 90). — H. L. U.] 

14. qoinquatrua : the feast, which 
was of two kinds, the Greater and the 
Lesser, was kept by all those whose 
trades were under the special protec- 
tion of Minerva. Addenda. 

} 144. 15, Theoraa: the name 
belongs lo the class of thoae given. 



et Aegtsthum interfici, bellumque Iliacum pluribus tabulu^l 
quod est Romaein Philippi porticibus, et Cassandram, quae 
est in Concordiae delubro, Lcontium Epicuri cogitantem, 
Dcmctrium regem, Theon Orestis insaniam, Thamyram 
citharoedum, Tauriscus dtscoboluni, Clytaemestram, Fani-iJ 

14B scon, Polyniccn regnum repctentem et Capanea. noQ oinit*9 
tetur inter hos insigne exemplum. namque ErJgonus tritor'-* 
colorum Ncalcae pictoris in tantum ipse profecit ut cclebrem 
etiam disclpulum rcliquerit Pasian, fratrcm Aeginetae 
pictoris, illud vcro pcrqiiam rarum ac memoria dignum lo 
est suprema opera artilicum inperfectasque tabulas, sicut 
Irim Aristidis, Tyndaridas Nicomachi, Mediam Timomachi 
et quam diximus Venerem ApelHs, in maiore admiratione 
esse quam perfecta, quippe in is Hniamenta reliqua ipsaequC 
cogitationes artificum spectantur, atque in lenocinio com^j 
mendalionis dolor est manus, cum id agerct, exstincta&. 

146 sunt etiamnum non ignobiles quidem, in transcursu tatnen 

according to Kick (Cr/V/ 
p. 2,6a), in allnsion to 



ion (SM, however, H.L.Urlidis' 
J Euthira, in % Ija). That 
theiE is nut ihe slightest evideace for 
following Uninn I^K. G- ii, p. 355)1 in 
charging Pliny with the fabrication of 
Tktarus out of a misoinlerstanding 
of 7'/tam, has been shown by Urlichs 
vimii.Ffini.p. 18, n. 1;. 

■e InuageDtem ; votive portrait 
of an athlete, lepre^iented in the 
act of aoointing himself, a sabJecC 
funiliar in statu aiy, FailM angler, 
Maslcrpitcts, p. 357 IT.; against the 
Benqdorf Detlefien reading entmptH- 
tem see H. L. Udicbs, in Wxk. f. 
Klaa.Pkil. 1895. p. 548. 

ab Oreala matrem a( Aegia- 
thtmi istardoi ; cf. the constiaction 
in uxiv, 59 (/«rV) Afiallinem or- 
ftnlemque aus sagillis csnfigi. Foe 
the subject cf. the Potnpcian picture, 
A. Z. xli, 1883, pi. ii, I (Robert, i^*. 
p. 159), uid the Sarkophagos in St 
Peten burg, Robert, Sar». Ktl. pL liv, 
p. l6j f. Wickhoff, IVientr Gtnetis. 
?.8s. 



I. bellumque Iliacmn pluribna 'J 
(Abulia : probably one of Ihe oldest 
instances of a serial reprcscQlation of 
s<:enes from the Trojan war, lucb aa 
became 50 fashionable in imperial 
days (ef. the Trsiae halesii, Pcuon. 
8;, also the pictures of the Fail of 
Troy, seen by Aineias in tlu Palaee 
of Dido, VtTg.Wm. i, 456-493). From 
Pompeii we have a seriei of pictures, 
which, even if not close imilaiiona of 
the pictures by Theoros (see Helbig, 
l/nlersucA.-p. 141), serve to illuKiBte 
how these cycles were conceivedi aee 
Briiniag, Jakrb. ix, 1894. p. 1 
{IJibir die I'itdlichm Vtrlagtn t 
lliscJitn Tafeln). 

1. Fbillppi portioibua: note 
S66. 

CaflBBndrom \ it may have beat 1 
part of the Tro;an series (above), ai 
have become separated from it ; 
probably it was a picture by itselC 

3. Iisontiuia : cote on J 91). 

4, Demetrium: i.e. Polioiketet; 



Theon: ol Sainos; mentioned 



dLra 
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his molher and Aigisthos, a cycle of pictures of the Trojan war. nfOraits 
now in Rome in the Gallery of Philip, a Kassandra, now in ^^^ Moihfr: 
temple of Concord, Leomion, the pupil of Epikouros, in medita- 
tion, and king Demetrios. Theon -painted the madness of Orestes, TheoM. Aii 
and a portrait of Thamyras, a player on the cithara; ^'^"'^^^"^ ^X!"m^- 
painted the portrait of a quoit - thrower, a Klytaimnestra, a ntss ef 
llQu'inot or young Pan, a Poiyneikes claiming the throne, and "'^"''- 
a Kapaneus. 

Nor must I forget to mention here the noteworthy case of 145 
iEn'gonos, who ground the colours of Nealkes, and eventually f-^f^'' 
became so good a painter that he could even train a great artist m/ram ei- 
his pupil iJ'asiai, the brother of the painter iAt'ginetas. Another 'J""'^ " 
most curious fact and worthy of record is, that the latest works of siHgular 
artists and the pictures left unfinished at their death are valued ^'"^ ^^ 
more than any of their finished paintings, for example the Iris by unnmsieit 
Aristeides, the children of 'I'yndaros by Nikomachos, the Medeia i"w*'- 
by Timomachos and the Aphrodite by Apeiles, mentioned above. ■ 

The reason is that in these we see traces of the design and the ■ 

original conception of the artists, while sorrow for the hand that I 

perished al its work beguiles its into the bestowal of praise. 

There still remain certain painters whom, though artists ofl<6 
repute, I can do no more than name in passing, iArisiokydes, fi'/Z-"'} 



most impartoDt painteis o( the age of 
AleiHodcr, as pi-aeilantisiimus . . . 
coHiipUndii visienilmi quas ipat ravias 
iMKonl ; ct. sUo Ailiau, noiir. 'Iot. ji. 
44, wbeie \he wairioc cbaigiag OQt of 
a paoel is described. 

Oleatia ipnttiilain : Tt)i> 'Ofimoo 
/itlTporrmiai', Plul. i^ ami. Pect. j. 

Tbunynun oitbaroeduni : cf. Ihe 
Ctrgesthinti tragmdus, by Apeiles, 
ia i 93, (belibisina o(Lysi[i|>os,xxuv, 
63, the fioilria by Leomiskoj, in 

5. Tauriaaiu; his identity with 
one of tlie sculptais of the ' Famese 
Ball ' can neither be Jiioved nor liis- 
proved. He is pcrbapc the same as 
the tiliec-chosei of xuiii, ij6,whom 
in uivi, II, FJiny \i carclul to dis- 
tinguiah from the sculptor, 

diBoobolum : votive pLlure foi 
ui ithLiic coatesL 



% 145. 7. tritoF colonun; cf. 
above, % 85 qui colores itrtml ; for 
the Story of Eti(;orii>s's rise from 
poverty to fame, cf. Lyiippos, iiuv, 
61, FiotogeDcs, above, i loi, lotrod. 

S. Nealo&e : above, {(104, 141. 

nt dlacipulum rel. : so Uliewise 
Seilanion, xiiiv, gi, though bimself 
a self-taught ailist, leaves a celebrated 
pu pil in Zeiuiades, JnCtod. loi. iil. 

<). AeKinetoa : for the ethnic as 
piopcr name cf. tick, Gr. ftrsimeit- 
ttamtn, p. 333. 

la. Aristidla; above, (5 75, 98, 
10^: for Nikomachos, i loS. 

Madiam Tiniomaohi ; Si"a6, 136. 

13, quun dlximua : above, S| 87, 

14. quippa . . . eztlnotke: iheto- 
ricJil ; for limammla rclipia cf. note 
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diccndi Aristocydes, Anaxander, Aristobulus Sui 
Arcesilas Tisicratis filius, Coroebus Nicomachi discipulus, 
Charm ant ides Euphranoris, Dionysodorus Colophonius, 
Dicacogenes qui cum Dcmctrio rege vixit, Euthymides, 
Heraclidcs Maccdo, Milon Soleus Pyromachi statuari 
discipuli, Mnasithcus Sicyonius, Mnasitimiis Aristonidae 
filius et discipulus, Nessus Habronis filius, Polemon 
Alexandrinus, Theodorus Samius et Stadios Nicosthenis 

147 discipuli, Xenon Neoclis discipulus Sicyonius, pinxere 
ct mulieres ; Timarete Miconis filia Dianam quae in tabula 
Ephesi est antiquissimae picturae. Irene Cratini pictoris tilia 
et discipula puellam quae est Eleusine, Calypso senem et 
praestigiatorem Theodorum, Alcisthenen saltatorem, Arist- 
arete Nearchi filia et discipula Aesculapium. laia Cyziccna 
perpetua virgo M, Varronis iuventa Romae et penicillo 
pinxit et cestro in chore imagines mulicnim maxime et 
Neapoli anum in grandi tabula, suam quoque imagiiiem ad 

148 speculum, nee ullius velocior in pictura manus fuit, artis 
vero tantum ut multum manipretiis antecedcret celeberrimos 
eadem actate imaginum pictores Sopolim et Dionysium, 
quorum tabulae pinacothecas inplent. pinxit et quaedam 
Olympias, de qua hoc solum memoratur, discipulum eitw< 
fuisse Autobulum. ' 

7. HabFonii : Bbove, !i 93, 141, 

8. Theodorua Suniua 

dilTercDt puntCTS of this Dunc see 
Brunn, K. G. ii, p. 1S5 ', if the identitr 
of bis fellow-pupil Sladios with the 
sculptor Stadiens of P»ns. vi, 4, 5, 
the master of Polykles {Dole on luvi, 
35), were certain, bis date would be 
townrds OL 150 -^B, c. 180. 

i 147. 10. Timorets; tSe accoant 
of the women painters bears strong 
traces of Duns ; cf. Miinier, 0/. cit. 
p- S>5 ; Iiitrod. p. IiT. The Damei 
■re given in inverted alphslwtlcal 
order. Id connexioa with the ladj 
punters it is isteresiing to note the 
charming Pompeian wall paintings, 
Helbig, iVandgimaldt. 144.1, l444-> 
Bliimncr, Tcckn. iii, p. 116, iv. p. 46a, 
the first of a woman painting a statn^ 



{148. 3. Arceailse : from his 
date be may be identical with the 
Arkesilaos, Paus.i, t, 3. whose pictoie 
of LcOithcnes and his sons (a nio-yfH- 
Hiv) was in the sanctuary of Atbena 
and Zeus in the Peiraieua. The ex- 
ploits of Lcosthenes, mentioned by 
Pansnnias, took place B c. 313. 

Tiiioratia: pupil of Entbykrates 
ofSikyon, ixiiv, 83. 

Nloomaohl: %S To3, 145. 

3. EuphrmioriB : | ij8, 

5. Heraclidaa: above, { 135. 
Fyromoehi ; note oo xsiiv, { S4. 

6. UnaattlieuB : the iilentili cation 
with the Mnasilbeos of Plut. Anil. 
vii, Buggeilcd by Bninn, K. G. ii, 
p. 191, is more than doubtful. 

Mnaaitirooa : son of Aristonidas, 
/. G. B. (97, above uxiv, 140. 
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/. PAINTING tv H 

■\Aitaxander, ^Arisloboulos of Syria, Arkesilas the son of Teisi- H 

Urates, iKoroibos the pupil of Nikoinachos, iCharmaniides the H 

pupil of Euphranor, iDionysodorus of Kolophon, iDikaiogenes H 

who lived at the court of king Demetrios, iEuthymides, ^Jftra- ■ 

kleides of Makedon and \Afilon of Soloi, both pupils of Pyro- I 

machos the statuary, \Mnasithtus of Sikyon, Mnadtimos the son H 

and pupil of Aristonidas, \Nessos the son of Habron, fPokmon H 

of Alexandria, Thtodoros <ii Samos and Stadias, pupils of tNiko- H 

sthenes, and \Xenon of Sikyon, the pupil of Nealkes, H 

Women too have been painters: \Timarete the daughter of 147 H 
Mikon, painted an Artemis at Ephesos in a picture of very archaic ^■^^^^_ " 
style, Eirene, the daughter and pupil of the painter Kratinos, Timartie. 
painted a maiden at Eleusis, iKalypso painted portraits of an old j^^ypi^ 
man, of the juggler Theodoros, and of the dancer Alkisthenes ; _ 

iAriitarete, the daughter and pupil of Nearchos, painted an Askle- ArisiarH*. 
pios, +/u/rt of Kyzikos, who remained single all her life, worked faiaef 
at Rome in the youth of Marcus Varro. both with the brush and ■'"' "' 
with the oestrum on ivory. She painted chiefly portraits of women, 
and also a large picture of an old woman at Naples, and a portrait 
of herself, executed with the help of a mirror. No artist worked 148 
more rapidly than she did, and her pictures had such merit that 
they sold for higher prices than those of tSopoHs and Dionysios, 
well-known contemporary painters, whose works fill our galleries. 
■iOlympias also was a painter ; of her we only know that '^Auto- Olynipuu, 
houlos was her pupil. 

ted al her Iftik Cjrricenk; the alphsbctlcil 

order is broken to insert a pasaige 

■■.ircne and taken from Vnrro, Introd. p. Uxiiii. 
i6. ceitro in ebore : i.e. is enctiu- 
Etic QD ivoiy (below, § l ^ 9), us opposed 
\Q ftnkillo in the ordina:? method of 

1 7. Id graBdi tabula : on a wood 
p«iiel of coarse, anil presumably with 
the bnish ; cf. BlUauiir, Teiliiul. iv, 
p. 445, dote I. 

% 148. JO. Sopollro : the name is 

still known only fiom Pliny, for in 

Cic. ad. All. iv, 18, 4, it seems certain 

that lolidis picliiTibMS is the reading, 

Peinl. Inidilts, p. 3»J ; cf. Bninn, and not e Supolidis pieleriius (see 

K. G, ii, p. i^g. Baiter & Kayzer's critical apparatui), 

13. praeatigiatoraiu . . . aallato- Dlon^aiam : [ 113. 
r*m: chiastic order. 21. Inplent ; rhetorical, cf. xxxlv, 

14. ITBarohl: above, f 141. 36, riplevil Hrjcm. 



the Kcood of a woman seated al her 

Hiconia fllla : } 59 ; F.ircne and 
Aristarete likewiseligarebothasdaugh- 
teis and pupils; cf. Miinxer, liK. lil. 

II. antiquias. pioturaA: (he Exact 
meaniDg is difficult to comprehend ; 
BniDQ t,nggests that she affected an 
aichaicising style. 

Irene ; Etp^rT/r r^r Kparirou Buya- 
rifa, Clemens Alei. {quoting from 
Didymos) Slrrnn. iv, 114, p.fiao, Pott; 
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149 encausto pingendi duo fuere antiqiiitus genera, cera et i 
ebore cestro, id est vericulo, donee classes pingi coepere. 
hoc tertium accessit resolutis igni ceris pcnkillo utendi, 
quae pictura navibus nee sole nee sale ventisque cor- 
rumpitur. i 



I 149. t. SnaauAta pingendi : 
{ ijj. Owmg to Pliny's obscure 
wording of the fullowinf; passage the 
whole subject of aacient eocaaatic is 
bcwl with the gTavesltliflicuUies. For 
the literature up lo 1SS7 see Bliimner, 
Tecknol. ii, pp. 441 ff. i a good ri- 
saml, with new au^-gcstions, by Cecil 
Smith, art. Pictura, io Smith's Dial, 
ef Ant. ii. pp. 391 ff. ; cf. also A. S. 
Miirraj,Z/anil'JA?it,pp. 31)40'. ; a highly 
impoTlant conlribalion has lately been 
made by the painter Bcrger, Bci- 
IrUge BHr Entaiuktiungi^sthUhte der 
Malirleihtiik, i, ii OS93 and 1S95), 
who has luccteiied in provmg painting 
in encaustic to be a totally different 
proceu from (he vaDoii of mils 
painted with an admixture of olive-oil 
and Punic wni (Plin. xxi, Sjj, de- 
scribed by Vitiuviua (vii, 9). This 



discovery has freed the sabject from 
some of its worst difficalties. 

duo genard : ( i ) cent tl eatn no 
the usual mateKals, i.e. wood, (i) 
ceta It (tilra, on ivory, a leas common 
material, so thai Pliny meoliolu it 
specially. Of the first method, the 
portraits from the Fayoam oow afford 
numerotis examples (see Berger, ii. 
pp. 50 ff. ; Cecil Smith, /oi'. cii,, &c). 
The second method remains oliKaie, 
but cf. the painted ivory fragment! 
mentioned by Berger, i 
Consetv- at Rome) and 
in tbe British Museum with tigure 
a nymph, Mun^y, NamlfiOffi, 
fig. IJ7. It is noteworthy that 
lady painter laia ,S 14;) is the oalf 
artist known lo bive employed this 
technique. 



■add .1 



From the earliest times two methods of painting in e 
existed — one with wax, the other further on ivory— by means of ^"""^ 
3 cestrum or sharp point. When it became the fashion to paint 
ships of war,.a third method was introduced, of melting the wax 
by lire and using a brush. Taint applied to ships in this way 
cannot be destroyed either by the action of the sun or of the 
brine or wind. 



1. oaatro . ■ ■ verlanlo : it is 
Berger'i merit {Beilragt, i, p. 35 fl.) 
to lutvc idcntilied tbe cislrum amoDg 
Itie instruments found in the grave of 
SL Midard C'*- fie». =. 3 i Blumner, 
TifhHot. iv, figs. 66,6-), »nd among 
the Naples bronies {Btilr. i, p. 43 (f,). 
The one end is shaped like a spoon : 
with it tlte colours ore held to melt 
over the lautpium or fite-pan (the 
misnamed Mlt A louleun of the 
St. MMard grave), and then poured 
over the panel ; the long handle 
thickens at the upper end, which is 
used to level the colours. 

donea olasaea plogi ooepBTe : 
Berger, i, p. 38, eiplains the introduc- 
tion of the brq^ for sliip painting to 



have lieen necessit;ited by the impossi- 
bility of pouring floid colonr from the 
(tstrum on to the vertical sides of a 
ship. ThiseiplanalioQ seems correct, 
in so lar at least as the meaning of 
the writer of the Plinian passage 
is concerned. It would lie in the 
manner of certain ancient art-writers 
to imagine a. conventional develop- 
ment of technique from cestrum to 
lirush. and tlien 10 prove the point 
by appeal lo practice. 

3. reaolutla ceris : i.e. in a 



separate, prelim 



aty pro. 



5, whereas 



the first two methods the colours 
weie both heated and applied bymeaoE 




151 De pictura satis superque. contexuisse his et plasticen 
conveniat. eiusdem opere terrae fiiigere ex argilla simili- 
ludincs Butades Sicyoniusfigulus primus invenit Corinthi 
filiae opera quae capta amore iuvenis, abcuiite illo peregrc. 
umbram ex fade eius ad lucernam in pariete liiieis circum- = 
scripsit, quibus pater eius inpressa argilla typum fecit et 
cum ceteris fictilibus induratum igni proposuit, eumque 

c. 608. servatura in Nymphaeo. donee Mummius Cortnthum ever- 
1B3 terit, tradunt. sunt qui in Samo primos omnium plasticen 
invenisse Rhoecum et Theodorum tradant multo ante « 

-■97- Bacchiadas Corintho pulsos, Damaratum vero ex eadcm 
urbe profugum, qui in Etruria Tarquinium regem populi 
Romani genuit, comitatos fictores Euchira, Diopum, Eug ram- 
mum, ab iis Italiae traditam plasticen. Butadis inventum 



1 161. 9. eiusdeni opera Mrrse: 
with these woids Pliny harki back to 
his main thfme in S i {Heilanl terrae 
ipsiu! gcnira lapidumqiii) of which 
the Hiitory of the Painlen has been 
but an epiiode ; 10 again in \ 166 he 
begins VirutH et i/sias Urrat ; see 
Fiohner, in Rktin. Mm. 47. iSg), 
p. 194. 

I. BlmllitudiBss primui inve- 
nit: Boatidts 'iEvents' (■) faccj in 
lelief; (3) faces opplied as lile-ends, 
(j) how to take the east of the model 






. (4) 



ahows. iinally, how (o lake the cas 
from a living model. The whole de- 
velopment has a Strone Xcnokratic 
tinge ; see Introil. p. xxiiv. f. 

3. Bntadea Sloyoniiu : the fol- 
lowing anecdote is told with slight 
s by Athccagorai, ^tapiia. 



17 ed. SchwBTU, p. 18 (see App. sQ^ 
CoTJDttil: cf. % 16: Corinth aoU 
Sikyon now appear as ihc cradlcin 
of the art of modelling. As Cecil 
Smith points oot {Piilura, p. 401), 
the legend that the Sikyonian Bon- 
tidcs worked at Corinth, suggests 
an Btlempt to compromise Ihe rival 
claims of both cilice to anistic priority. 
4. abeunle illo persKre: accord- 
ing to Athcnagoras, the youth wa* not ■ 
going away, but asleep. 

8. dODBc Miimmiua OorinthniB^ 
the sack of Corinth ii 
evidently become a conveniiontl dat 
with which to connect 
ance or destruction of 

9. aimt qai 
thctically a va. 
origin of tkamittii ; from ihe mentii 




MODELLING. 



Of painting I have said enough and more than enough, hut it 
may be well to add some account of clay modelling. It was by 
the service ofthe selfsame earth thai fBoutaJes, a potter of Sikyon, 
discovered, with the help of his daughter, how to model portraits 
in c!ay. She was in love with a youth, and when he was leaving 
the country she traced the outline of the shadow which his face 
cast on the wail by lamplight. Her father filled in the outline 
with clay and made a model ; this he dried and baked with the 
rest of his pottery, and we hear that it was preserved in the 
temple of the Nymphs, until Mummius overthrew Corinth. 
According to some authorities clay modelling was first introduced 
in Samos by Rhoikos and Tlteodoros, long before the expulsion of 
the Bacchiadai from Corinth, and when Damaratos fled from that 
city to Etruria, where his son Tarquinius, afterwards king of Rome, 
was bom, he was accompanied by three potters, Eufheir, iDiopos, 
and iEugrammos, who introduced the an of modelling into Italy, 
Bautades first added red ochre or modelled in red clay, and 



diicovert 
1» cU^ 



159 

FhBiiQS 
ap,l Thto- 

GTCtk pal- 



or the followen of Damantoi this 
aiterDative accouot seemt taken froni 
Coinelim Nepos (above, { 17, Introd. 
p. Ltxxv). The inbjcct of Bontades \% 
resumed below at Bentadii inventum, 
and again al idem il di signis. 

10. Bboeoiun et Tbeodorum: 
x«iv, 83. 

11. Samaratum : shove. { )6. 

13. flototea: t\avrat, fingtrt like 
wAiooaj bting used of Ihe arlist who 
worka in lofl substances iDch as eatth 
or wax, also wbo (asfaiona b; the hnnd 
(e£ the fingilquf frmunih of Vergil, 
Am. li. So); see on iixiv, 7, and 
itlow. m ! isj. 

Endiint . . . Bnsnunronm : le- 
ipectiveljr the ikilied handicraftunaa 



(i{>]i;tt^), and the skilled dranghtsmao 
(«Olf^/if<n*, while Diopus"8io»oi is 
connected with Ziirr^t or Minpa, an 
inslrameol for taking ieveli, Ibe In- 
tention of whleh (vii, 1981 li altri- 
bulcd by Pliny to Theodoro*. tJillchi, 
Ckrtilsm. p. 37.1. [A. Kick, Dis 
GriechisekcH PeraninHamin, and eil, 
p. 154, believes these name* 10 lie 
given with irgard to the bearer's trade 

have snpplanted the real name icf, 
note on Thinrui, in } 144), llley 
seem to me mote likely to have 
been favoBtite names in artist Ginlfliei, 
and to have been given at hitth. — 
H. ULTO fw Eucbeiroi Ke Comm, 
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est nibricam addcre aut ex rubra creta fingere primusqtttj 

personas tegularum extremis imbricibus inposuit, quae intc 

initia prostypa vocavit, postea idem ectypa fecit, hinc I 

fastigia tcmplorum orta. propter hunc plastae appellatL i 

Hominis autem imaginem gypso e facie ipsa priinttSj 
omnium expressit ceraque in eam formam g>'psi infusa 
ementlare instituit Lysistratus Sicyonius, frater Lysippi de 
quo diximus. hie et similitudines rcddere instituit, ante 
eum quam pulcherrimas facere studebatur. idem et de 
signis effigies exprimere invenit, crevitque res in tantum ut ^^ 
nulla signa statuaeve sine argilla fiercnt. quo apparet aatiyj 
quiorem hanc fuisse scientiam quam fundendi aeris. 

Plastae laudatissimi fucre Damophilus et Gorgasus, idei 
pictores, qui Cereris aedem Romae ad clrcum maxjmui 



J. persona* togralamm: nnmbcis 
of these lile-races Tiom Etrnria nre lo 
be seen in almosl every Mnseam ; cf. 
■t«o the teira-cotta fragmeoti riain 
the treasuries at Olympia (O/cm/io ii, 
Batidtnbmdlir, taf. cxxl. 

4. fmitiglB : in Pliny used as a rale 
of the figures of ihe akrotcrin, and 
not of the actual pedimcDtal figures, 

ixivi, 6, &c., below i IS7 ; this mean- 
ing it borne out (i) by Vitrnv. iiL, 3, 
5 emanlqta signis fiitilibm mil 

men mare, ud til ad Circum maximum 
Cirerii, tl Htrculis Fomfeiani, item 
CapitoHi, (2) by Cicero, de Divin. i, 
ID, 16 ium StunmaHui in fasligie 
levis epf. max., qui Ium tratjictitis, 
e eatle icius tuel, etc., (3) by Festus, 
s.y, Kalumena. Farther, in Plut. 
Cat!ar\-iai, ditpon^pioi' correspond a to 
the fasligiam of Suet. Jul. B: ; see 
Fiirt«ingUr, A. Z. iSSa, p. 346: 
Fowler ia Amir.Jimm. ef Artkaeol. 
Tiii, 1893, p. 38s- 

orta : because the figured akroteria 
arose out of the earlier tile-r^ces. 

\ 163. 5. Hominis . . . studeba- 
tur : the pioiicr place for the ' inveo- 
tioD ' of LysistrslDS is after the Ibird 
invenUoD of Boutades, below (B. dis- 



» to make tnodeb ( 
itataes; Lysistralos, however (aulim 
found out how to take casts of living 
people, see Dole on J 15 0. The dis- 
placement arose, doobtless, from con- 
fusion of Doles: itmay bedae toPtiDf 
himself, or to his nephew when he p 
pared the last boolts of the Hist. I 
for publication; cf. Bmnn, K.Cfi 
p. *03, Furtwangler. /V.mW, p. 59 ^ 
Miinier, of: (it. p. ,110. 

e facie ipsa: i.e. froin the IItIi 
model : the inventi^^n attributed I 
Lysistratoa has nothing what 
do with the costum of taking n 
from the face of the dead. 

8. ants sum q. pulQhBirinuitffl 
Ihe observation is correct ; by Ihe Um 
□f Lysippos reali^ic porttRJlUK h 
if not superseded ideal or typical tl 
piesentalion, yet asserted its right ll 
cQ-eii5tcnce. Itvias,inawo[d,lhesfre~' 
when an athlete could be idealiied as 
the ' Afvxyemctios,' or portrayed with 
the brutal realism uf the I 
from Olympia {Olymfia i 
taf. !i). cf. the note on xi; 

9. idem et : refers bock to i 

II. sineorEJlla; Pliny m 
to make a bronze statue withont a 1 
model is impossible, though be — ' 
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placed masks as tile-fronts on the eaves of buildings, originally 
called rp.i'onm.1, or low reliefs ; later on he made licrvna, or high 
reliefs, and these led to the ornamentation of the gabies of temples. 
Since ihe time of Boutades artists who worked in clay have been 
called modellers. {Lysistratos of Sikyon, brother of the Lysippos 158 
whom I have mentioned in an earlier book, was however the first ^/T^l^' 
who obtained portraits by making a plaster mould on the actual lakes tails 
features, and introduced the practice of taking from the p I aster ^i^„gL,^ J 
a wax cast on which he made the final corrections. He also first I 

rendered likenesses with exactitude, for previous artists had only ^ 

tried to make them as beautiful as possible.) The said Boutades BmUadts 
discovered how to take casts from statues, a practice which was ^^^/j.^ 
extended to such a degree ihat no figure or statue was made itaiuts. 
without a clay model. Hence it is clear that the art of clay I 

modelling is older than that of bronze casting. I 

Most highly praised among modellers were ^DamophUos and 104 ^ 

'" iGorgases ; they were also painters, and united both arts in the i^^'^"' 
' decorations of the temple of Ceres at Rome near the Great Gorgaset 

deceralt 
iMt Temple 
Bcripdon {venibus inscriflis Gnuce) of Cent. 
TliDS if we get rid of tbe false aiEump- 
ticn tbai this Damophilus contd be 
identical with ihe mnster of Zeuxis, 
we gel Fid of all Ihe far-fetcbed com- 
binalions necessary to reconcile tbe 
dale of D. of Himent (whose pupil 
ZcQxis fl. aboat B.C. 404) with the 
date of the temple of Ceres, B. c. 493. 
— H,L.U.]- The difficulty of re- 
csxtti^at^DemephilusKaA Damophiius 
has been perceived by Freeman, /rtiA 
of Sicily, ii, p. 411 : 'It i* a little 
startling to henr that the master of 
Zeuxis, with his colleague Gorgasos. 
painted Ihe Roman temple which wb* 
vowed hy Aulns Poslutnius, victor at 
Regillus.' Freeman, howefer, iodines 
Co a conciliation: ' Cbronolog^r may 
be appeased by tbe eaay conjecture 
that the painting of the temple, and 
the Greek letters which lecotded Ihe 
names of the aitiats, came a generarion 
or two later than Ihe temple itself.' 

I4, Cereria asdem : note on iniv, 
15, and the passage from Vitmvitis 
qooled above Msaia failigia. 



hii author — have used an ambignons 
eitpression, which might imply that 
there bod been previous bronie slalnes, 
but made without a clay model, cf. 
FunwangUr, /'//niwj, p, 60. Tbe use 
of clay models for marble statccs seems 
to have been of nltogelher later date, 
cf. S "5S- 

aatiiiuioTBiii : ia in xxxiv, 35, 
frier (sc plaslice) quam slaluaria 
fuil. 

{ 1S4. 1 3. DamophiluB : [aUbough 
Dnmophilos is the Doric form of 
Demophilos, and both represent the 
same name, it is yet impossible lo de- 
duce from this fact the identity of the 
Damophilus loeotioned here with the 
DtBiBphilus HimtraiHS who appears 
in S 61, tbe mnster of Zeuxis. Himera 
was an Ionic city, and it is out of the 
qaeslioo that one nf Its ciliicns should 
ever have called himself by a Doric 
form of his name. Yet we cannot 
on (he other band doubt Ihe form 
HamepKilas given here by Pliny ; for 
he evidently had it from an authority 
who wai jamiliat with the actoal in- 



N 
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utroque genere artis suae excoluerant versibiis inscriptis 
Graece quibits significarent ab dextra opera Damophilt esse. 
ab laeva Gorgasi. ante hanc aedem Tuscanica omnia in 
aedibus fuisse auctor est Varro, et ex hac, cum reficeretur, 
cnjstas parietum excisas tabulis marginatis inclusas esse,! 

1B5 item signa ex fastigiis dispersa, fecit et Chalcosthencs 
cruda opera Athenis, (jui locus ab officina eius Ceramicos 
appcllatur, M, Varro tradit sibi cognitum Romae Possim 
nomine, a quo facta poma et uvas alitem nescisse aspectu 
discernere a veris. idem magnificat Arcesilaum, L. Luculli i 
familiarem, cuius proptasmata pluris venire solita arttficibus 

leeipsis quam aliorum opera; ab hoc factam Venerem Gene- 
tricem in foro Caesaris et prius quam absolveretur festina- 
tione dedicandi positam, eidem a Lucullo HS. |X| sigoum 
Felicitatis locatum, cui mors utriusque inviderit ; Octavio i 



n piscis (pisces. Bomb.) todd. \ item f 



I. ntroque genera artis ; i.e. ihe 
decoratioos consiEted of painted tem- 
cotlfls; fine eiamptes (from T. of 
Japiler Capitoliniu !) exiit U Rome 
ID Pal. CoBserv., Helbig, i, p. 447 f. 

J. ab dextn . . . ab laeva : cf. the 
similar inscription, Anik. Pal. ix. 758 : 
Ki'/iafli l-fpaifn rfpi fW/HW T^i' tf(i^r, 

4. Onia refloeretOF : after the (ire 
of B.C. 31; restored by Aognslns, B.C. 
17, re-dedicated B.C. 17 (Tac Ann. 



J 



i, 49)- 



"57. 



u : for reliefs cf. 1 



■us/aril 



eiDlsru : cf. Vltniv. ii, S, 9, a 

tjrpical instance of the i:are talcen in 
the fiisl ccDtuiy B. c. to preserve 

tabulia marslnatis : below, { 
173. 

I), ex faatisiia- above, note on 
* '!.'■ 

i 156. Chalcoatbenes : mote 
correctly A'aiioslhtHti ; see on uiiv, 
87. From a basis (AfArfo)', 1891, 
p. 35 f. and p. 84) found iQ the aciuL 
Kerameilcos, we leant that K. wu 



of the deme Thiia. LcJling 
tit.) dates the inicr. towards the deae 
of tbe third centnty B.C. 

7. OTUda opera : theK have beni 
tdentifiedbyMilehhof«(iJri-*. S/uJun. 
H. Brunn dargibr. 1 893, p. 50 ff.) 
witb the AyiXfiaTa it wijkoS, represent- 
ing Dionyiot feasting in the house of 
Ampbiktyon, which adorned a chapel 
— djniiia — of the god's Tliurat, in the 
KeramEllcoE (Pant, i, a, 5) ; the mono- 
menl was presumably the votive offer- 
ing of a gnild of Dionysiac artina. 
The Italian work of the Delia Robbias 
may help us to a notion of what the 
group or relief looked like. 

8. avpellatui: tbe etymologicat 
attempt suggests Vaironian aulhor- 

i4(/^f*niftn). 

9. poma etavaa: ct, the eiccUent 
carvings offnilt, leaves and flosverson 
a ret tefof the Mnseo d . Terme. Wickhoff, 
tViener Cetusis, p. 21, figs, 7, 8, 9, 
10, and the beautifal gaiUndi of fivit 
and flowers tliat adorned tbe Am 
Pacis of AugBstBS. 
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Circus, placing on it a metrical inscription in Greek to say that on 
the right hand were the works of Damophilos, on the left the works 
of Gorgasos. Varro tells us that in all earlier temples decorations 
in the Etruscan style only were to be found, and that when this 
temple was restored the ornamentation of the walls was cut out 
and framed, and the statues that crowned the roof were dispersed. 
Ckalkosthenes also modelled in unbaked clay in the Potter's 
Quarter at Athens, so called after hts workshop, Marcus Vano 
says that at Rome a man named \Poisis was known to him who 
made clay apples and grapes which the very birds could not 
distinguish from nature. He also praises 'r Arkesilaos, the friend 
of Lucius LucuUus, for whose clay models artists would pay 
than was given for the finished works of others ; he made the 
statue of Venus the Mother in the forum of Caesar, which was 
set up before it was really finished, so eager were his patrons 
to dedicate it. He also accepted a commission from Lucullus to 
make a statue of Good Fortune for 1,000,000 sesterces [^8750 
circ.]. Death, however, cut them both off before the statue was 
completed. Arkesilaos also made a plaster model for a talent 
[^210 circ] for a Roman knight named Octavius, who proposed 



Artesilaet.* 
Valtie ef 



fimutioD of Traube's reiding, abo»e, 
IS 13. 6.S. 66- 

10. idBmm&KnifloM: cf. in xxivi, 
41 Arcftihum i/uoque magnificat 
Varre, lience Ihe idendly of authorship 
for botb pnsengei. 

AToeaiUam: Tor hie marble works 
seeiKvi, 33, 41 : his Venus Ccnitrix 
and his Flliciloi are mentioned here 
becacu they appifcnily remained at 
the stage of clay nio<lels. 

Ii. Iiacnlli familiuam : Uriicha 
{Arkesilaos, p. 4) su^esta that Lucnllns 
broDgbt back AikesiliDi with himfrum 
Athens when he visited tbat city in 
B.C. 88-7, cf. above, { 115. 

11. propluun&tB: see (he ex- 
cellent remarks of WickhofT, Wiener 
Cmesis, p. 35 f. and p. 41, on tbe 

le of the clay model in Ihe 

,, and its inflnence on 

the technique of marble : cf. obove, on 



fiisl century B. 



probably reprodnce the statoe, il ap- 
pears th&[ the Ctuelrix of Arknllaos 
was adapted from a Greek statuary 
type which recent crilieism has traced 
bad: to Ihe 'Aphrodite In ihe gatdens' 
of Alkumencs (note 00 xxxvi, 16) ; 
cf. FurlwiinglEr, ap. Roscher i, p. 
4'3- 

14. BiKnnjn Fellcitatla : the (em- 
ple of Felicitas bad been built by 
C. Lidnlns Lucullus, ixxiv, 691 
xuivi, 39. 

15. mora utriusqna ; Marcas 
LiLcnllos died G. c. 58, and his 
brother only snivived bjm short 
time (PluL Luc. iliii) ; hence since 
Arkesilaos was ? till at work for Caesar 
in B. c. 46 (below), we most eilher 
imagine that he left an order of hii 
patron nnatlended to for lifteea years, 
or follow Urllchi {op. cil. p. j), in 
supposing that it is the yonng 
Lucnllus {i/arisiinius adubsceHs, Cic. 
fJiiJ. %, 4S), whose death (at Philippi 
in B. c. 43) is allnded to bm. Fton 
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equiti Romano cratera facere volenti exemplar e j 
factum talento. laudat et Pasitelen qui plasticen matrem 
caeiaturae et statuariae scalpturacque dixit ct, cum esset in 
omnibus his summus, nihil umquam fecit anlequam finxit. 

167 praeterca elaboratam banc artem Italiae et maxime Etru- i 
riae, Vulcam Veis accitum cui locaret TarquJnius Priscus 
lovis effigiem Capitolio dicandam, fictilem eum fuisse et 
ideo miniari solitum, fictiles in fastigio templi eius quadrigas, 
de quibus saepe diximus, ab hoc eodem factum Herculera 
qui hodieque materiae nomen in urbe retinet. hae cnira" 
tum effigies deorum eraut lautissimae, nee poenitet nos 
illorum qui tales deos coluere, aurum enim et argentum ne 

168 diis quidem coniiciebant. durant etiamnum plerisque in 
locis talia simulacra, fastigia quidem templorum etiam 
in urbe crebra et municipiis, mira caelatura et arte sulque' 
firmitate, sanctiora auro, certe innoccntiora. 



ix»iv. 93 (where see nole) we learn 
that he rededicated a btatae of 
Herakles urigiciillf set up by his 
father; it is therefoie oot aurprislng 
to find him commis&ioniDg Arkc»l>Q£, 
an old (ricnd of his fstnily, with 
a statue for the temple built by bis 
groDdfather, 

OotBvlo eqoitl : ■ccotding to Ur- 
lichs, .^rieri/oij/, p. 17, perhaps identi- 
cal with the upstart \terratfiiius) who 
pestered Ciceru with iniitationi to 
dinner, Cic Fam. vii, 9, 16. 

1. Fwitalen: xxxiii, i£6; suvi, 
40. 

3. •oalptiirso ; here — scutptura 
{to also Plin. the Y, Ep. i, 10, has 
scaSptor for iculpior.—li. h. U.] ; the 
letm la geoenilly used of the ginvcr's 
Ut, as an equivalent of the Creek 

1 167. 5. maiime Etrurioe: the 
remark is fully cou&rmcd by the 
splendid remains of large tcrra-cotta 
fignrea, diacorered in Italy ; cf. 
especially the pedimentiil figures from 



the temple at Luai, Milani, Jt/ui. i. 
AnI. CSaaica, i, 1S84. pp. 83 ill; 
where see fiuther lileratun:. 

7. iDvii eBLeiem . . . fletilmn: 
cf. Juv, xi, 11^ Jiitilii et nuiie via- 
lotus lupiler euro. From Scrviaa' 
(on Edeg. I, 37) desciiplion of the 
Roman IriumphtU^ei, who vrele 
adorned Jatiis eptimi maximi omatu 
we learn that the god was represented 
standing with the thunderbolt in his 
light (cf. Ovid Fast, i, loi iii^tK 
lovis dtxira fictile fitlmtn erat) asd 
the sceptre in bis left. This ancienl 
image was destroyed B.C- 83, in the 
hre which laid the temple in a^io. 
It was replaced by a gold -ivory 
Jupiter — iho work of an AlHjUoDiaE 
— after the model of the Olym^MUi 
Zena of Pheidiaa (cf. Ciialcidius 00 
Plato's Timaiet. 338 C, p. 361, cd. 
Wrobel, and Loewy on /. G. B. 34J, 
p. i+j). 

Oapitolio : note on lU 

S. miniari lolitum ; 
autloret Vtyritis qaitus ertJtr* ■ 
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to have a goblet cast from it. Vano further praises Pasiteks, Pasiula. 

who said that modelling was the mother of chasing, statuary and ^'f"- 

sculpture, and who, though he excelled in all these arts, never upmtht 

executed any work without first making a clay model. The art '■^ 

of modelling, again, according to Varro, was developed in Italy, ii,g clay 

and more especially in Etruria, and Tatquin the Ancient summoned "«*^'- 

an artist called tVulca from Veii to make a statue of Jupiter for 

the Capitol. This statue was of clay and was therefore painted 

red ; the four-horse chariots on the gables of the temple, which 

I have mentioned so often, were also of clay. Vulca further 

made the Hercules still known at Rome as ' the clay Hercules.' 

These were the most magnificent statues known in those days, and 

we have no reason to be ashamed of the men who worshipped 

deities of clay, and would not, even for their gods, change gold 

and silver into images. Effigies of clay still exist in different 168 

places, while gable ornaments in clay are still to be seen even at 

Rome as well as in provincial towns. The admirable execution Bcauiyani^ 

of these figures, their artistic merits and their durability make "f%l 

them more worthy of honour than gold, and they are at any rate amitnida-f 

more innocent. """ 



cutt til lovis ifsiui simulacri fatiem 
diiiusfesfis utinie intini lolilom , . . 
Plin, laiii, iii ; see alsoServiua on 
£el. yi, 61 ; x, a; ; cf. in Greece the 
puintiDg with white, at her festivml, of 
the image of Athena Skiirophoiia. 

flollIsB ■ . . iimwlriBaa ; also Ihe 
work of Veicatinc artials, Plut. J'b/>Iu. 
xiii apfta Kari xoptiipfjy (sc. vtili 
Tov Knff. Ai.l iwtaT^aai KtpafHaih' 
i(iimii (sc. S TapvoviVioi) TupprjyMS 
Tiair II OiijW iiitiovpynis. These 
>ie the chariots trhoae miracalons 
iwelling in the potter's furnace wu 
interpreted as an omen uf the futare 
gre&toeis of Rome (Plin. ixviii, 16 
cum in fastigium eiuidem delubri 
(Jnp. Cap.) piacparatae quadtigai 
fictilis in fernaii crrvissent). These 
cfauiots were replaced in B.C. 196 
by a levent in citlmine cum quadrigis, 
apparently of bronie (Liv. x, 13, li> 
The roof of the temple of Ihe Tarquins 



was richly aiioroed with painted 
deconlions ; cf. Q\z.di Dtv.'i, 10, 16 ; 
Liv.^. 14; and see note on \ 154 
for possible renuini of these decora- 



i.l6l; 



g. aaepediximoB 
16. 

Herculem : often identiiied (but 
on the Tcry slightest grouads) with 
the HireuUs ficlilis al Marlial xiv, 
178. 

10. bae ecim tnm efflBiBB : ihis 
rhelorical tribute to the simplicity of 
the ancient Komiui images was as oldos 
— Clio, or ai Cato reported by Livjr 
Cixiiv,4,4) infiila, mihi crtditi, signa 
ak Syramtis illata sunt kuie urbi. 
iaat nimis mutles attdie Corial/ii tl 
jiHunarum omamenla laudaalis 
mirantilqae ct OHltfiiafillilia di»rum 
Kotnanontia ridmlii. iga hts male 
prBpitita deal el Ha sptre falvroi, si 
in suit mnHire sidihm faliemiir. 
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SCULPTURA. 



9 Marmore scalpendo primi omnium mdaruerunt Dipoenus 
et Scyllis geniti in Creta insula etiamnum Medis imperan- 
tibus priusque quam Cyrus in Pcrsis regnare inciperet, hoc 
est olympiade circiter quinquagcnsima. hi Sicyonem se 
contulcrc, quae diu fuit officinarum omnium talium patria. ■ 
deorum simulacra publice locaverant iis Sicyoni, quae prius 
quam absolverentur artifices iniuriam questi abiere in 

10 Aelolos. prolinus Sicyonem fames invasit ac sterilitas 
maerorque dims, remedium petentibus Apollo Pythi 
respondit: si Dipoenus et Scyllis deorum simulacra p»- 
fecissent, quod magnis mercedibus obsequiisque impetrai 

5. Inlium] metallam amni! frattir Bamb. 



J8.1. MarmoFS soalpando: tvilh 
the exccptioa of the &yiX)ta of Ihe 
Liodiui Athena ix >.i6ov niiaf&r^iov, 
mcDlloned on the doubtful authority 
of George KcdrenoB tOverbeok, 
Sckriftqu. 327 ; cf. Bruno. A'. G. i, 
p. 44), Dip. and Skyllis seem only to 
have mude wooden images, Pans, ii, 1 5 , 
1 ; ii, 6 ; Clement of Alei. Tporpmr. 
k/ri. iv, p. 41 ; the gilt bronze images 
roenlioned by Moses of Cboicne 
{Schriflqtt. 316) were more probably 
of gilt wood. It is evident Chat in the 
original Greek authority (Xenokrates 
from the character of the passage 
and the stress laid on Sikyoo ; see 
Inlrod. p. ixv) these artists had been 
iliscttsEed in connexion with the 
begirininga of bronze statuary ; 
Miinzer, Hermei, xxx, 1895, p. i,i^\ 
<£ Robert, Arch. March, p. ai. 



3, Bsniti In Oreta: contains ttW 
Irace of the legend preserved in PuK'B 
ii, 15, :, that ihey were the s 
the Athenian Daidalos and a woe 
of Cortyn. By represenling anists 
born in Crete as active in SikyoD, 
a similar compromise between the 
rival claitDi of ancient art centres ■■ I 
effected to that noted in the cue oM 
Bontades, xxiv, 151 ; cf. Miinur, &^fl 

Medio impaT&ntibat ; Ihe Ar- 
menian historian Moses of Chorene 
recounts that Ardashir ( ^ Kynts) took 
away from Ktotsos three statues of 
Artemis, Hetaklei and Apollo by 
Dipoinoa and Skyllis. The dale 
assigned to the artists seems calcu- 
lated with reference to this event as 
follows : Kyro* coidd take away 
work* b; D. and S. at the time of hU 



SCULPTURE IN MARBLE. 



As sculptors in marble, the first to win fame were Difoinos 9 
and Sky//is, born before the fall of the Median empire, ^"d^^^/,™,,/ 
before Cyrus began to reign in Persia, that is about the fiftieth sculf ' 
Olympiad [580-577 b.c], in the island of Crete. They migrated 
to Sikyon, which was long the home of all such crafts. The 
state of Sikyon gave them a commission for certain images of the 
gods, but before these were completed the artists, aggrieved at 
the treatment they met with, departed into Aitolia. Sikyon soon 10 
afterwards was visited by famine, failure of the crops and dire 
affliction. The inhabitants sought relief from the Pythian Apollo, 
and received the answer that the evil would cease when Dipoinos 
and Skyllis should complete their statues of the gods, a concession 
which was hardly won from them by money and by personal defer- 



conqnest of KroisoK (b. c. 546), there- 
fore the artini must bave been of 
repute even before the nccession of 
KyroB (B.C. Si6), Robert, op. tit. 
p. 18 f. 

4. olToit«r : cf. xxxiv, 49 : nV 
lilcr CCC arbis tualrat annum. 

Bioyonam . . . patria : cf. xxxv, 
137 diuque i^SUtyon) ilia /uil palria 
pklurat, 

6. prlua qium absolv. : ihc 
following anecdote, whose artifidnl 
cbnracter 19 obvious, has been shown 
by Petersen, de Cireri Phigalensi. 
p. 13 fT., to be a mere adaptation 
of the local mjlh recorded Pans, ii, 
7.7 

7. fniuFiun qaestl : -jtmyivov 
SI a^at (, Apollo and Ailci 
Sd'^uttDI . . . ol iiiv ii Kfnjnji' . . . i 
Tpa-WDyro, Psas. be. lit. 



in Aetoloe: named by the 
legend u the atlisti' place of refdge 
because ihere existed in that region 
works by D. and S,, i. e. at Ambia- 
kia ({ 14), which, thou^^h not in 
Aitolia, was towards the close of the 
third centniy the most prominent city 
of the Ailoliaa league, A Gieeli 
writer of that date (Antigonos! cf. In- 
trod. p. XKXvii) might say indifferently 
(It 'A^fiotlat or its AlraAoift! Miin- 
zer, Bf. lit. p. 514. 

{ 10. S. protinua . . . dirua : raL>i 
St iirepimovt . . . riirm M*.a0fr, Paus. 
/ill. III. 

ij. remedium . . . jmpetratum 
est : tiai atpdi ittiktvov ot fiAvrfv 
'AtuKkaiva IXaamiSai «oJ 'Aprifuv . . . 

<t-a<iir is TT)r infiittKir tkBiiy, 



L 
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est. fuere autem simulacra ea Apollinis, Dianae, Herculi^T 
Minervae quod e caelo postea tactum est. 

11 Cum hi essent, iam fuerat in Chio insula Melas scalptor, 
dein filius eius Micciades, ac deinde nepos Archermus, cuius 
filii Bupalus et Athenis vel clarissimi in ea scientia fuere i 
Hipponactis poetae aelate, quern certum est LX olympiade 
fuisse. quodsi quis horum farniliam ad proavom usque 
retro agat, iuveniat artis eius originem cum olympiaduin 

12 initio coepisse. Hipponacti notabilis foeditas voltus erat, 
quamobrem imaginem eius lascivia iocomm hi proposuere lo 
ridentium circulis, quod Hipponax indignatus destrinxit 
amaritudinem carminum in tantum ut credatur a)iquis ad 

I eos conpulisse. quod falsum est, conplura enim 
in finitimis insulis simulacra postea fecere, sicut in Delo, 
quibus subiecemnt carmen non vitibus tantum censeriij 
Chion sed et operibus Archermi filiorum. ostendunt et 

13 lasii Dianam manibus eorum factam. in ipsa Chio narrata 
est operis eorum Dianae facies in sublimi posita, cuius 
voltum intrantes tristem, abeuntes exhilaratuhi putant. 
Komae eorum signa sunt in Falatina aede Apollinis in » 

17. iBSii] Kiitard.; lju,ii Bamb.,DetU/ien: las Vosi. 

Melas (M/[*,]a[»]oi mr^w Sa^^n 
yiliarrti]) of the third liae is pie- 
luiDBbljr not the father of Mikkiada, 
but, ai SdioU and Robert pomied out 
{Arth. March, p. 1 16 I.}, ■ local facro 
if Chios, SOD of Oinopioa; Ion af, 
Paul, vii, 4, 8, The accounl in I'liny 
rests upon this or asimilar inscriplion ; 
the blonder vritb regard to Melas mar 
have been committed early by a Greek 
writer; cf. nole on DeDiarate in 



I. Apollinia . . . Hinerrae ; the 
list is alphabetical ; the stalQct there- 
fore were no part of a group hut single 
works, H. L. Uriichs in GorlilE. 
I'lrhiiHiil. p. 330, nolc 1. 

Dianas : possibly identical with 
the (iWor 0/ Artemis Mnnychia 
mentioned by Clcment.irpoTfHrr.Jiiiyot, 
iv, p. 4» ; cf. Uriichs Im. cil. ; Robert, 
Arch. March, p. ai. 

% 11. 3. Oiun hi euent : [o the 
■ccouQt of D. and S. is now opposed 
(ftom another source) that of the 
Chian school. Introd. p. uri. 

M elaa . . . Uiooiadea . . . Acober- 
muB : the three names appear on 
lie famous ioscriptiOD ftom Delos 
(/. G.B. I ; best restored by Lolling, 
"E^. ipx- 1B88, p. 71 ff.; cf. E. A. 
Gardner in Class. Rev. 1893, p. 140), 
where 'Apx'PI^ (^nd line) appears 
Mi son of Mimuiirp (isl line). The 



ooolptor ' 



CulptOT! cfl 1 



4. ArclieFmiu 1 bciidei the Dcliw' 

insciiplion, the name occun on a later 
inscr., in the Ionic alphabet, firom the 
Athenian Akropolii, C. I. A. ir, 373,95. 

5. Bupalui St Atb. 
that Ibey were soni of Aicht 
was doubtless also taken 
InscriptioQ; Miisier, 0/. cil. 



In*' 



r_fc^ 
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ence. The statues in question were of Apollo, Artemis, Herakles, 
and Athene : this last was afterwards struck by lightning. 

Before their day, however, the sculptor Melas had already lived 
in the island of Chios, succeeded by his son Mikkiadcs and his 
grandson Archemios, whose sons, Boupaios and Athenis, were 
masters of great renown in their craft in the time of the poet 
Hipponax, who certainly lived in the sixtieth Olympiad [540-537 
B.C.]. Thus counting four generations backwards to their great 
grandfather, the birth of sculpture is found to coincide with the 
first Olympiad [776-773 b.c.]. Hipponax was conspicuous for 
his ill-favoured countenance, which incited the sculptors in wanton 
jest to display his portrait to the ridicule of their assembled 
friends. Incensed at this Hipponax lamjxjoned them so bitterly 
that, as some believe, they were driven to hang themselves. This, 
however, cannot be true, for they afterwards made in the neigh- 
bouring islands, as for example, in Delos, a number of images of 
the gods, under which they carved verses saying that Chios was 
not honoured for her vines alone but for the works of the sons of 
Archermos. lasos too can show an Artemis made by their hands, 
while in Chios itself we hear of a mask of Artemis by them, 
which is placed at a height in the temple, and presents a gloomy 
countenance to those who enter the temple, a cheerful one to 
those who are leaving. At Rome statues by them are to be seen 
on the summit of the temple of Apollo on the Palatine, and 

6. LK olymjjiado ; the Pariaa 
Chronicle gives his dale as 01. 59, 3 = 
B.C. 54'. 

8. olymp. initio : the colculntion 
is baled on the false assamption that a 
geaeti.tiDa -^ (heaverage tall life of aixty 
years; cf. FurtwSngler, /Vi'mW, p. 17. 

f 12. 9. noUbillB foedllas : cf. 
Melrodoros of SkepBis,fl/i. Athen. xii, 
551 c The only asceitaiucd factor 
■ Id the whole anecdote Is ihe poet's 
sitacki {actr heslis Bupato') upon the 
two artists (Bergk, Lyr. Gr. ed. 4, 
h. 10-14; ColligQon, Hisl. Siui^l. i, 

the real canse foi these attacks had 
becD forgouen, a. new one was elabo- 
rated out of the Elatucs of Boupnios 
and Athenis, the archaic character of tioQ I 
which struck laler genciatioDS ns j t 

simply giolesquo; at Robert, Ank. 14. 



MjrcA, p. 115 f. 

ti. ad laqnsum ; this portion o( 
the story is the lioublilU of the story 
of Lycambes and Arehilochos. The 
credalur aUquis introduces it as 
apocryphal, while in the following 

14. in Celo: like their f.ither 
Archermos. 

17. laaii: in the neighboorhood 
of Chios. The notds Dstettdunl . . . 
^M/an/ betray mereperiegeticcurioBily 
(Fartwangler. /Vi'ij'ui, p. 6 1 ) ; they are 
from a different sonrce 10 the earlier 
part of the account, which is bused 
upon a study of inscriptions. Since 
Mucinnus visited lasos (in, 33) it is 
reasonable to auribute this informa- 
tion to him ; Introd. p. lixxii. 

i tj. 30. InPolatluaaede: xixiv, 
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fastig[o et omnibus fere quae fecit divus Augustus, patm 
quoque eorum et Deli fuere opera et in Lesbo insula. 

14 Dipoeni quidem Ambracia, Argos, Cleonae operibus re- 
fertae fuere. otnncs autem candido tantum marmore ua 
sunt e Paro insula, quern lapidem coepere lychniten appel- 5 
lare, quoniam ad lucemas in cuniculis caederetur, ut auctor 
est Varro, multis postea candidioribus repertis, nuper vero 
ctiam in Lunensium lapidicinis. sed in Pariorum mtrabile 
proditur glaeba lapidis unius cuncis dividentium soluta 

16 imagincm Sileni intus extitisse. non omittendum hanc lo 
artem tanto vetustiorem fuis,se quam picturam aut statua- 
riam, qiiarum utraque cum Phidia coepit octogensima tcrtia 
olympiade, post annos circiter CCCXXXII. et ipsum Phi- 
dian tradunt scalpsisse marmora, Veneremque eius esae J 

18 Romac in Octaviae operibiis eximiae pulchritudiois. Al-fl 
camcnen Atheniensem, quod certum est, docuit in prinus \ 
nobilem, cuius sunt opera Athenis complura in aedibus 
sacris praeclarumque Veneris extra muros quae appellatur 
Aphrodite tv icijiroiv. huic summam manuni ipse Phidias 

in f&atiglo : i. e. Ihe signa were 
iliroterial figures (lec note on xxiv, 
15a), thepedimcntal and other dccon- 
tioDB also consisting of archaic icalp- 
Inreicf. thcacchaic Amaion published 
by Petersen, Rom. Millk. iv, 1889, 
p. 36 f. 

1. et oinnibua fere; ihelorical 
exaggeration : cf, Ihe tx emnihiii 
chriliima quoequ4 in mwv, 84, H. L. 
UrlichB. Rhcin. Mtis. 1889, p. 487. 

% 14, 3. Dipoeni ; bark* back 
to S 10. 

Ajubraola: ^e note □□ Aitalos 
in i g ; the fonndation ol Am- 
biakia by Gorgos son of Kypselos 
(Strab. I, 45a) affords ns an upper 
limit for the acdvily ofD. a.nd S. In 
that dly. The Ambrakiol works 
of art were taken nway to Rome by 
Fulvius Nobilior, B.C. 1B9. 

ArgoB; for which D. and S. 
mBdc of ebony wood a gionp of the 
Dioikouroi and tbdr families ; Fnns, 




ClBonae : fat wbich they I 
the image of Athena; Pant, i^j 
"S. I- 

roferMa: rhetorical: cC is i 
148 quorum laiulat finaMik* 
fm/ltn/. 

4. omnes aatem : Le. the ( 
scnlplDis as well. 

i;. Ijohiiitsn : the etymology i 
thoroughly Vanonian, cT 
xniv, 11; ixiv, 155; according ta 
Lepsini, Criechisclic MarmanttiJiin, 
p. 45, it rests on fact : the marble 
came from the nnilergronnd qiurrici 
about five Diites N.E. of the ancient 
city of Paros; LcpslM noticed here 
a number of holes cut obliquely into 
the walls of the rock, the purpose of 
which be believes was to suspend tbe 
workmen's lamps by their hooked I 
handles. M 

10. imaginem Bileni : cf. Ihe simt i 
Ur story, Cic ZIki. i, 13, S3 \ fingihal 
Cameadei in Chiertim lafiiuiinis 
diffiiB caput txslitiiie Famici. 
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indeed in almost all the temples built by the god Augustus. 
Works by their father Archermos existed at Delos and in the 
island of Lesbos. Ambrakia, Argos, and Kleonai were filled full i4 
of the works of Dipoinos. All these artists used none but white 
Parian marble, called lychnites [Xw;(«V^[], as Varro says, because Marbln 
it was quarried by lamplight in underground passages. Since "''^■ 
then many marbles of a purer white have been discovered, and 
again quite recently in the quarries of Luna. A marvellous story 
tells how in the quarries of Paros a block which was being split 
with wedges, opened and disclosed a figure of Seilenos. 

Nor must I forget to say that the art of sculpture is much 15 ' 
older than that of painting or of bronze statuary, both of '"'hich ^^^^^"^^ 
began with Pheidias in the eighty-third olympiad [448-445 B. c], paintini; 
some 333 years later. It is said that Phiidias also worked 
marble, and that an Aphrodite by him of sur|Dassing beauty 
at Rome in the gallery of Octavia. It is certain at all events 
that he taught A/kamenes of Athens, a sculptor of the first rank, ifl- 
many of whose works are in the temples of Athens, while out- „.„„ 
side the city is his famous statue, known as ' Aphrodite tu 'Tirau,' 
or 'in the gardens.' Pheidias himself, according to tradition. 



111 hrenst 
Ualuarf.J 



f 16. hBno artem : sc. smifi- 
luram tiy impti cation, Hithough ihe 
kind of art has not been previously 
mentioned ; c/. nuiei OQ xxxir, 56 
{lianc scieiUiam); hixt, 153 {hatu 
itienliam) , 

ti. qUKTum utraqua ; xxxiv, 49 ; 
XXXV, 54; as re^rds puating I'linj' 
forgets tbat he had himseir ni^ed 
that its beginnings were still earlier 
than Pheidias. Intiod. p. xxx. 

14. tradunt; [tradition asopposed 
to leal fuel, I.e. vheChei he was a 
scnlplor in matble or not, it is certain 
(quod ctrium isl) that he taught 
AlknineDei. Sn in xixv, 54, tradahtr 
is opposed to ib coii/esto sit ; in ivii, 
49, sun/ qui . . . adspergant. quod 
urium est . . . so! cenfert, H.L, L'.] 

aoaJpsiaae mannora : Fllny'a 
Greek onlhors had laid chief Miess 00 
the bronze works of Pheidias, xxxiv, 
54; that he must have been equally 
celebrated for his wutks in marble 
is evident from the scult>laiea of the 



Psitbenoa and the whole tendencies 
of his school, and Trom the express 
testimony of Atialoile, Eth. NUom. 
vi, 7 : T^i- ti aoifioii iv t t<u'i Tixraa 
loTi inptStaTiTou rds- t/^cu dirdKSo- 
Htv, alov Outlay XlOdvy^ aa^r mi 
no\iJcA«Tor ittiMuiToiiin&r, JrrauAi 
fiiy oh oiiiv liAAo CTij/iofroutt tipi 
votpiar^ JJ an afifTii Ttj^yiji iuriv, 

ig. OctaviB« operibua: cf. t 35- 
where another Aphrodite (attain 
Vtiurtm) by Philiskos is meatioaed 
as being in the same gallery. 

$16. Aloameneii : xxx iv, 49 and 
7a. The only daleable work byAlka- 
menes is his t^np of Alfaena and Hera. 
klei, dcdicnied in the Hemkleion at 
Thebea after the downfall of ihc Thirty 
Tyrants in 403 H. c. (PauB. 11, 1 1 , 6). 
Pliny's acconnl of Alkamenes and 
Agorokritos teems borrowed from 
Antigonoi, Intiod. p. j\\\. 

1;. Athesia: see note on xxxiv, 
49, Olymp. Ixxiiii. 

19. Jv ir^mHt: on the ILiisos, Pans. 



TpLinii • 
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17 inposuisse dicitur. eiusdem discipulus fuit Agoracril 
Parius et aetate gratiis, itaquc e suis operibus pleraqi 
nomini eius donasse fertur, certavere autem inter se ami 
discipuli Venere facienda, vicitque Alcamenes non opei 
sed civ i talis sufTragiis contra peregrinum suo faventis. 
quare Agoracritus ea lege signum suum vendidisse traditur, 
ne Athenis esset, et appellassc Nemesin, id positum est 
Rhamnunte pago Atticac, quod M. Varro omnibus signis 
praetulit. est ct in Matris magnae delubro eadem civitate 

18 Agoracriti opus. Phidian clarissimum esse per omnes gentes 
quae lovis Olympii famam intellegunt nemo dubitat, sed ut 
laudari merito sciant etiam qui opera eius non videre, pro-| 
feremus argumenta parva et ingeni tantum. neque ad hoc 
lovis Olympii pulchritudiue utemur, non IVTinervae Athenis 
factae amplitudine, cum sit ea cubitorum XXVI, — ebore haec 'i 
et auro constat^sed in scuto eius Amazonum proelium 
caelavit intumescente ambitu, in parmae eiusdem 
parte deorum et Gigantum dimicationcs, in solei 
Lapitharum et Centaurorum, adco momenta omnia capacta 



i 



i. 19, 2. Aceotiling to a generally 
accepted theory of Fortwangler, the 
AikamenianttattieiB rcprodiiced in the 
statnet of the ' VenoBGeQilrli ' type 
iLoDvre, Giraadon, 1:75; Florence 



Alkamenea recorded by John Tzei 
X.Xitt8". 931. 

7. Namosin : Wilamowiti {Anti- * 



1331)- 



Alia: 

words aliDDBt itoplj chat the same 
reproach attached to Alkamenes ss 
to Agotakritos, namely, ihat Pheidias 
allowed his own woik to pass off as 
his peril's, cf. Fallat in Jahrb. ii. 
1894, p. 14. 

I IT. I. AgoiaorltUH: Overbeck, 
SchriftqucUm. 889-843. 

3. Domini . . . donuae: the 
icnndal recorded here withont special 
allnwoQ to any one work was used 
by PolemoD (0/, Zenobios v, 8 a) 
ax an argument wherewith to vin- 
^cate for Pheidias the anthorship of 
the Agorakritan Nemesis. Introd. 



iAnti-^ 
ts out 

irodile 
t dW'^ 

* o6t^J 



gonoi V. JCiirystos, p. 1 1 1 jJomts oat 
that the story of (he Ncmcsi« having 
been intended for an Aphrodite 
originated in the 
Rbamnusian Nemesis differed froi 
the type osual al a later dalf 
Pnus. i, 33, 1: Uripi I' fx"" 
nSro rh S-^fa Ni^iaiui oin SUM ~ 
BdfodjToi riw ipxufaff ,. .etil fioT*for, 
Iwi^ivltr&tu yap t^i' 9tijr fx&Xivra M 
Ty Ifiav iBikavBti; lul Toirif JitfUau 
iTTtpd Sn/wtp 'Epvrj imwm ; cL Am- 
mianna MarcelliDOs, xiv, II, 15-36 
(ed. GnrdthaQsen, p. 41), and Kalk- 
mann, Pauianiai dcr Peritget, p. aod. 
8, Bhamjumte : a fragment of 
the colossal head of the Nemesis was 
discovered here, and is now >□ the 
Brit. Mus. {Cal. Sculpt, i, 460). 
Nnmerous fragments of the basis (Led* 
bringing Helen to Nemesis, Pans. tai. 
cil.) were recovered in iSgo, and are 
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put the last touches to this work. He also taught Agorakrilos of W 



L 



several of his own works to pass under his name. The two 
pupils made statues of Aphrodite for a competition, and Alka- 
menes received the prize, not from the merit of his work, but 
because the Athenians voted for their fellow-citizen against 
a foreigner. The story runs that Agorakritos thereupon sold his 
statue, imposing the condition that it should not be set up at 
Athens, and called it Nemesis, It now stands vn Rhamnous, 
a deme of Attica, and Marcus Varro esteems it above all other 
statues. There is another statue by Agorakritos in the same city, 
in the shrine of the Great Mother. 

The renown of Pheidias among all peoples who realize the is 
glory of his Olympian Zeus cannot be brought in doubt ; yet so jojj'? 
that even those who have not seen his works may know that his vtnta 
praises are well deserved, I shall cite those minute details in which ^^',"j 
it was only left to him to display the resources of his inventive 
faculty. For this purpose 1 shall not appeal to the beauty of his 
Olympian Zeus, nor to the size of his Athena at Athens, though 
she is 26 cubits [37 ft. 10 in.] in height, made all of goid and 
ivory ; but I shall instance her shield, on the convex face of which 
he represented the battle of the Amazons, and on the concave 
surface the conflict between the gods and giants, while on the side 
of her sandals were the Lapithai and tlie Kentaurs. So true was 
it that in his eyes every tiny space aflbrded a field for art. The 
DUmerons references in other authors 
coU. by Overb. SihrifiijueU. 692-754, 
14. Uinervae : xxxiv, 54: Puns. 
'1 34, 5 ; Overbeck, 645-696 ; a rough 
Roman copy in the statuette from the 
VBTvalteion (Athens. Central Moi. : 
cast in Br. Mus., Cal. Sculpt, i, 300; 
cf, 301). 

16. aouto: a small late copy is 
preserved in tht ' Strangford ' shield, 
Brit. Mas. Cat. Sealpt. i, 30a ; for the 
latest discussion of the style of the 
reliefs nnd of the supposed portraits 
of Pheidias and Perikles, see Fnit- 
wanglei, Masterpteitt. p. 48. 

18. BoleiH : cf. in the Mns. Conscrv. 
nl Rome the colossal foot wearing 
a sandal adorned along the edge with 
a train of Tritons [Helbig, Class. AnI. 
596). 



published, Jakrb. ii, 1894, pi, I-7, 
pp. l-i) (Pallat). Pausanias, who if 
never curious in the matter of ascrip- 
tions, simply attributes the work to 
Pheidias, Bs he likewise did the 
' Mothei of the Gods ' by Agorakritos, 
ajid the Atbena by Kolotes (sec 
noil, on xixv, 54). 
9, UntriH magnae del. : Mijrp^i 



the statQe is etioneontly ascribed to 
Pheidias bimself. For the type of the 
godtleis seethe fine relief of undoubted 
Pheidian ilyle, W.Z. 38, 1S80, pl.i; 
Roscher, ii, p. 1663, fig. 5. Addenda. 
$18. 11. lovia Olympil : iixiv, 
49154; full descriptioD of the statue in 
Pans, V, to, a: beneath the feet of 
Zeus was the artist's inscription, *(i!iat 
Xa/i/4Jiini iildi 'ASijroiuc fi' itmfat -. the 
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i» artis illi fuere. in basi autem quod caelatum est Pandoras I 
gencsin appellant : dii adsunt nascentiXXnumero. Victoiu J 
praecipuc mirabili periti mirantiir et serpentem ac sub ipaiV 
cuspide aeream sphingem. haec sint obiter dicta de arti6oS'( 
numquam satis laudato, simul ut noscatur illam magi 

20 ceiitiam aequalem fuisse et in parvis. Praxitelis aetateRl 
inter statuaries diximus, qui marmoris gloria supeiavi 
etiam senict. Opera eius sunt Athenis in Ceramico, sed ■ 
ante omnia est non solum Praxitelis verum in toto orbe 
terrarum Venus quam ut viderent multi navigaverunt u 
Cnidum. duas fecerat simulque vendebat, alteram velatjtl 
specie, quam ob id praetulenint quorum condicio erat Coi 
cum eodcm pretio dctulisset, severum id ac pudicura arW 
trantes, reiectam Cnidi emerunt inmensa differentia famae. 

21 \-oluit earn a Cnidiis postea mercari rex Nicomedcs, totum rj 
aes alicnum quod erat ingens civitatis dissoluturum se pro- 
mittens, omnia perpeti maluere. nee inmerito, illo cnim 
signo Praxiteles nobllitavit Cnidum, aedicula eius tota 
aperitur ut conspici possit undique effigies dea faventc ipsa, 



;lataj 
irbi^ 



1. cifUtum est — Pandoras geoesin tppellai 
1. adswit nasccnti] Urlich! in Chral.; sunt nasci 
rtliqui; soot adstanles DttUfsm. 3. Xi£\pesl 

Detle/sen. 4. Berean]] Enmb., reliqui ; ! 

§ 18. I . FandoToa kbhsbIh : Pnus, Pausatii 
i, 14, 7 : from the besitatjng Dumner 
in which Ihe slalemenl is intrixinced 
by apfellnHt, it appears that either 
Pliny or hi! Latin aalhur had not 
thoroughly graspci! the meaning of 
tile Greek ; cf. Jnhn, KunstartkciU , 
p. IJ7. 

1. dll odBunt : the compnEitioD 
if ])rescived on Ihe basis of the Pei^- 
mene copy of the Albena Parthenos, 
Jahrb. v, 1B90, p. 114, fig. 9. 

Victoria; to! V.\i^v laor rt 
Tionrljjo* vTjxvr . . . tx"' Pans. /of. 

3. to aub ipsa . . : aphlaBein : 
the teading adopted by Dellefsen 
brings Pliny into agreement with 
Pausanias (naj nXijaiar Toii tipatoi 
Ipatvr tinh), but does intolemble 
violence to the MSS. (cf. Gurlitt, 



- dii Girhard, Dill^Jsen. 
1 Rirfard. ; soDt nascentti 
t«n tetetm poi. Paitofia, 
raa UriicAs, DitUfiat. 
Pausanias, p. 98% Wc have there 
fore retained the MSS, reading, which 
can be constmed though the sense ji 
not absolatclj clear. The confosioa^ 
however, is more likely due to Plln]^< 
hnrrying over details, than to tfct' 
copyists. Sub ipsa I take to meatt 
' abont on a level with'; atream is 
evidently correct, for had the sphinx — 
according to Plioy— been of gold, like 
the rc5t of the statue, there wi 
have been no need to mentiao 
material. 

{ 20. 7. diilmna : rodv, 69-] 

S. in Oeromioo : refers to gnM 

statues by Praxiteles in the Athenian 

cemetery. Pausanias (i, 1, 3] mentioas 

a grave Jnftj/ia fxm- mforiiir^ 

npB{iTi>.tis iisal fir trvB 
OTpaTii/Trji' inolrjafv (notes 



like 
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Jriltltt.^ 



relief on the base is known as ihe yifttru of Pandora ; the 19 
gods present at the birth are twenty in number. The Victory is 
most wondrous, but connoisseurs admire also the serpent and 
further the bronze sphinx beneath the spear of the goddess. Let 
these passing remarks on a sculptor whose praises can never end, 
serve at the same time to show that even in the smallest details 
the opulence of his genius never fell short. 

PraxileUs, whose dale I gave among the bronze workers, outdid 30 
even himself by the fame of his works in marble. Statues by his 
hand exist at Athens in the Kerameikos, while famous not only 
among the works of Praxiteles, but throughout the whole world, 
is the Aphrodite which multitudes have sailed to Knidos to look Aphrediu 
upon. He had offered two statues of Aphrodite for sale at the "■' " " 
same time, the second being a draped figure, which for that ■ 

reason was preferred by the people of Kos with whom lay the 
first choice ; the price of the two figures was the same, but they 
flattered themselves they were giving proof of a severe modesty. 
The rejected statue, which was bought by the people of Knidos, 
enjoys an immeasurably greater reputation. King Nikoroedes n 
subsequently wished to buy it from them, oflering to discharge 
the whole of their public debt, which was enormous. They, how- 
ever, preferred to suffer the worst that could befall, and they 
showed their wisdom, for by this statue Praxiteles made Knidos 
illustrious. It stands in a small shrine, open all round so that 



70, 71, snd on the tapir, ima^ms of 
ApellM in XUT, 90). For the Plinlao 
phrase, cF. Cicero, di Leg. ii, 36, K4 : 
BMpliltidines iiftiktemiti, qiiai in 
Ctramiie vUtmHi: Welters, Alktn. 
MUlk. iviii, 1893, p.5 f. flDd note I. 

10. TeauB . . . Cnlduin : the 
n&tne ia lepiesrated on coins of 
Knidoi, Gardner, Typis, iv, 11 ; Ibr 
a revised list of ihe marble copies, see 
Fnitwangler, Masiirpitcet, p. 3Ja, 
note 3; Ihe beat known 1g in the 
Vatican, Helbig 316 (good caist with- 
out drapery in South Ken«inglon 
Mnseum). The ooUccs in ancient 
writen coll. by Ovetbecli, SiHri/lpiill. 
lJJ7-i)4a. The infomiHlion as to 
the Knidlan Aphroilile is fiom Mnci- 




tl. Telats ipBais: this second 
Aphrodite is still to seek ; for a poi- 
siblc echo of tbe work, see Fuit- 
wiingler. 0/, fi'A p, 331 f. 

{31. 15. voluit . . . meroari : at 
the cloieof the first Mithridatic war, 
B. C.84, when Nikomedes 111 (King of 
Bilhynia B.C. 90-74), who had been 
eipeUed fiom his kingdom by Milhii- 
datrs, was reinsl Bled by the Komana. 

16. aea allenom ; for the heavy 
conCtibttllons exacted by Sulla from 
Ihe Greek states of Asia Minor, cF. 
Appian, MiB/ii^ 63. 

18. aedioula: for a delililed de- 
scription of the statue and its bhrice, 
cf, Lucian, 'E>iwTf!| [3. 

19. deafsveDte ip«a : in allusion 
to tbe legend that the goddcii herself 
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ut creditur, facta, nee minor ex quacumque parte adtn 
ratio est. ferunt amore captum quendam, cum delituisset 
noctu, simulacro cohaesisse, eiusque cupiditatis esse indicem 

aa maculam. sunt in Cnido et alia signa marmorea inlustrium 
artificum, Liber pater Bryaxidis ct alter Scopae et Minerva, i 
nee maius aliud Veneris PraxiteJiae specimen quam quod 
inter haec sola memoratur. eiusdem est et Cupido obicctus 
a Cicerone Verri, ille propter quern Thespiae visebantur. 
nunc in Octaviae scholis positus, eiusdem et alter nudus in 
Pario colonia Propontidis, par Veneri Cnidiae nobilitate et " 
iniuria, adamavit enim Alcetas Rhodius atque in eo quoquc 

23 simile amoris vestigium reliquit. Romae Praxitelis opera 
sunt Flora, Triptoiemus, Ceres in hortis ScrvM'lianis, Boni 
Evcntus et Bonae Fortunae simulacra in Capitolio, item 
Maenades ct quas Thyiadas vocant et Caryatidas. et Sileni'i 
in Pollionis Asini monumentis, et Apollo et Neptunus. 

34 Praxitelis filius Cephisodotus et artis heres futt cuius 
laudatum est Pergami symplegma nobile digitis corpori 



served the irtiil as model. Clement of 
Alexandria, i'/HiT(j(irT.Xii7oi ss.naine* 
the conrteSBJi Kralma is model. 

1. usore captum : cf. below, 
( aJ, i S9- Similar stories were told 
■ho of a Helie by KttGildes, Aduios. 
af. Athen. xiii, p. 606 a, of eh 'AriaB)) 
TiixTI Dear tb Prjtoneion in Athens, 
Ailian.itm*. IcT. i«, 39. 

1 SB. 5. Bryaxidls: below, { 30; 
xixir. 4J, 73. 

SaopBA : bttaw, {{ tj, iS, 30, 31 ; 



ixxiv, 49. 

7. Cupido : fiiTcn as 3. preienl to 
Phrync, Paa?. i, 30, 1 ; cf. Alhcn, liii, 
p,Sj)l b. TheEroswasbraughtfrom 
Thcspiai to Rome by Cains CsliguU, 
restortJ to Thespiai by Clandiui, and 
[inally bi ought back to Rome by 
Nero ; il was deslroyed in a fire, in 
the reign of Tito? (Pans, ix, 17, 3). 
Fnrtwaneler {MaiUrp. p. 314 fT.) 
follows Vi^cnnti in recogniiing copies 
of the ElHlue in the 'Eros of Cento- 
celle ' (Helbig, 185) and its numerous 



obiectni ; Verreihad robbedHriiu 
of Messona of another Eros by 
Praxiteles ; Cicero's allusion to Ibe 
Tbcspim statnc was to itopress upon 
the judges minim quendam dolartm 
accifigrg tos^ ex quorum urbibus hate 
au/erantur. 

8. pToptor . . , viaftbftntur : Cie. 
Verr. 11, iv, a, 4: Ciipidintm fttit 
{PraxiltUs) illtm qui til Thetfiis, 
fropttrqtttm Thespiat vininltir ; nam 
alia nisindi aittsa ntttla est : cf. ii. 
60, 135. 

9. Octaviao aoholU : part of the 
complei of baildings known as the 
Opera Oe/aviae ; these were probably 
rooms opening on to the gallery or 
purlieus itself. 

altar nudua ; the type was fint 
idenitRed by Fnitw angler oq coins 
of Paiion {ap. Roseher. i, IjtSl; 
laler Benndorf (Bull, dtlla Camm. 
Arch. 1886, p. 74) recogniied a mil- 
ble copy in the 'Genias Boi^heae' 
of the Louvre (phot Giraadoa, 
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the staiue, which was made, as is believed, under the direct 
inspiration of the goddess, can be seen from every side, nor is 
there any point of view from which it is less admirable than from 
another. 

There are in Knidos other marble statues by great sculptors, ! 
a Dionysos by Bryaxis, another Dionysos. and also an Athena by 
Sic/as, and there is no more forcible panegyric of the Aphrodite 
of Praxiteles than the fact that among all these it alone is 
remembered, Praxiteles also made the Eros with which Cicero i 
taunted Verres, that Eros for whose sake men travelled to 
Thespiai. It is now in the ' schools ' of Octavia. He made 
a second nude Eros in the colony of Parion, on the Propontis, 
a figure as celebrated as the Aphrodite of Knidos. 

At Rome the works of Praxiteles are : Flora, Triptoiemos and i 
Demeier in the gardens of Serviiius, the images of Good Luck 
and Good Fortune in the Capitol, further the Mainads, the 
figures known as Thyiades and Karyatides, the Seilenoi in the 
gallery of Asinius Polho, and an Apollo and Poseidon, 

Kephisodotoi, the son of Praxiteles, was also the heir to his % 
genius. Greatly admired js his celebrated group at Pergamon of ^ 



in Parlo ooloaf*: v, 141 ; xndT, 
78 ; it WS& ibe Kst of > vcrj uicicDt 
cull of Eros, Piui. U, 37, I (Fuil- 
wiiiigler. ap. Rmcher, i, 1341). 

{ 33, 13, Bam«« : at this point 

begins a detcuption of works of art id 

RomF, which is contianed with only 

a few iDlerrnptloDS to the cIok of the 

history of ihe miublc sculptors in { 43, 

13. Flora, Trlpt., Oarea: pre- 

. inniably in a group; Hera xawA be 

ihe Gieck K.'jm, and oaes hfr Latin 

name to the ureath she was holding as 

I on Ihe relief. Overbrck, Aunj^-WfM. 

\ pi. DT. 3, 4 : 'E^iic- ^fx- '893. p- 35- 
hortii Berviliania : from SneL 
I Nero, 47, this roust have been 
I on the Via Ostiimis ; cf. Tacilus, 
I Ann. IV. JS : .//'"■ i'i. 38 ; c. /, /. 

■ri, 8-173, t«7+ 
I Bonl Bv. et Bonae Fort.^ 

I 'AfaAli inliiar and 'SyaSii rixt '. for 
the teceivfd Attic type of these divi- 
nities see the votive telirf in the Brit. 
L Mul. (,Mui. MariU,, li, pi. 47). 



15, Haenadea ; for Attic fuurth- 
centDiy types of Che maenads see 
Rapp ap. Koscher, ii. iila. 

Thyiadaa : fifaiint iitv doiv 



of A 



16.9. 



t6. Pollionla Aainl mon. : In the 
Mnsenio connected with the famoaa 
libraiy. Plln. vii, 115; tmlh apparently 
adjoined the A/ri'um Liierialii, which 
was restored by Asioius PoUio, cf. 
Snet Aug. 29; Ovid. Triilia,u\, I. 
71 ; Gilbert, Kom. iii, p. 338, note ». 

i 24. 17, Oephiaodotiu : xixiv, 
51, SJ. 

18. Pereaml: the inrortaation is 
from Maciann:. Inlrod. p. ]x>iix. 
[From Tac. Ana. xvi, 13, it appeois 

at Pergamon in the reign of Neio. — 
H.L.U.] 
aymptegma: Ijwobably here of 
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verius quam marmori inpressis. Romac eius opera ! 
Latona in Palati delubro, Venus in Pollionls Asini monu- 
mentis et intra Octaviae porticus in lunonis aede Aescula- 

I pitis ac Diana. Scopae laus cum his cerlat. is fecit 
Venerem et Pothon, qui Samothrace sanctisstmis caerimonisj 
coluntur, item Apollinem Palatinum, Vestam sedentcin 
laudatam in Servilianis hortis duosque campteras circa eam, 
quorum pares in Asini monimentis sunt, ubi et canephoros 

3 eiusdem. sed in maxima dignatione delubro Cn. Domitii 
in circo Flaminio Neptunus ipse et Thetis atque Achilles, ta 
Nereides supra dclphinos et cete aut hippocampos sedentes, 
item Tritones chorusque Phorci et pistrices ac multa alia 
marina, omnia eiusdem manu, piaeclarum opus, etiam si 
totius vitae fuisset. nunc vcro praeter supra dicta quaeque 
nescimus Mars etiamnum est sedens colossiaeus eiusdem u 
manu in templo Bruti Callaeci apud circum eundem, prac^ 



7- campleras] Bamb. ; camiteras i 

an eiotic couple, cf. Martial, lii, 
43 ; Amobius, vii, 33 (ed. Reiflei- 
icheid, p. 367^ and for ihi) uic of 
ai^\t-tpa.. Soph. Fr, £56, Plato, 
Symp. ig(, Aela.— H. L. U,l That 
this sympligma bad an erotic signi- 
ficance is proved b; the cfimparison 
■with the group of Pan and Olympos 
(S3.^) quod ist aUcrum inlerris sym. 
plegma nebih. 

diEitia . . . inpreasia : cf, Herocdos, 
iv, 59 f. (rd. Cmsios) r 

1. Latona: Crusios (German Iransl. 
of HiroHdtti, p. xiv. note) suggtstE 
possible identity with the Leto which 
had «tood in Kos, Hecondas, li, g8, 

Falati delubro; below. | 31. 

3. Innoiiia aeds : below, % 31; ; 

Asaoulapiua ; according Co Cm- 
lira (&-. cit.), po^ibly identical 
with the AiJilepiDs by 'the sons of 
Praiitelis ' (0; n/j^firiAie, wqiIh) \a 
the temple of Kos ; Heiond. i*, ao ff. 



-, iampteras/aH. DilU/int 



I 36. 4. Scopae laua 

5. Venerem et Pothon : theSama- 
thrakian cult seems to hai-e developtd 
out of (hat of Demeler and llemet 
Kadmos ; cf. Crnsin?, FUckeiitn'i 
Jahrh. 118, p. 398; Btilragi t 
Griech. MytK. p. 15. For (he temple 
of Aphrodite at Megai*. Skopas had 
made statues of Eros, Hiineros, and 
Pothos : Pans, i, 43. 6, 

BomothTaoe : Mucianns, who hid 
visited Snmolhrake, is again Plinj's 
authority here. Introd. p. xc. 

ft. ApoU. Palatinum : for the 
temple, cf. ixiiv, I4: above, | 14; 
below, % 3J, Propcrtiiis, ii, 31, tj. 
describes the statue as follows : — 

deiade inlet matrem deus ipse in- 



\ 



Pylhius in Iont:a e 



(The Apollo referred lo in I. 5 t 
the sime elegy has been shown 
HUlsen, Rhm. MUlh. ix, 1894. pL 
140 f., to refer to a quite distiocl sutne 
which stood in the courtyard of the 
temple.) The Skopasian ApoUo, Uc 
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figures interlaced [cfvfiirX<if«i], in which the fingers seem to press 
on flesh rather than on marble. At Rome his works are; the 
Leto in the temple on the Palatine, an Aphrodite in the gallery 
of Asinius I'ollio, and the Asklepios and Artemis in the temple of 
Juno within the portico of Octavia. 

The praise of Skojias vies with theirs. He made the Aphrodite SB 
and n.;5or, or Desire, which are worshipped in Samothrake with ■^*"/^* 
the holiest ritual, also the Apollo on the Palatine and, in the 
gardens of Servilius, a seated Hestia which is praised, and beside 
her two pillars whose pendants are in the galleries of Asinius, 
where also is his Jnw^</iil,jot [basket-bearer]. But most highly aa 
esteemed of all his works is the group in the temple built by 
Gnaeus Domitius in the Circus of Flaminius: it comprises Posei- 
don himself with Thetis and Achilles, Nereids riding on dolphins 
and sea monsters or on sea horses, and Tritons and the train of 
Phorkos, with sea beasts and a tumult of creatures of the deep, 
the whole by the same hand, a wondrous work, even were it that 
of a life-lime. Yet in addition to the works I have named and 
those which are unknown to us, we have by the same artist an 
Ares, a colossal seated figure, now in the temple built by Brutus 
CalUecus close to the Circus of Fkminius, besides a nude 



Kitbaroidos, is repitsented on coui 
of Nero (Overb. Afall. MUntlaf. i 
47.48, SO, sO. 



7. oamiitHraa : 



conla 






columns marking id the sladii 
turning-point for . 
(m/iimif) ; cf. the metae on the sar- 
kophBgoi, Helbig, Clan. AnI. Jjg : 
lhe«e colurons might be profusely 
adorned with sculpture. 

f aa, g. delabro: L e. of Neptune. 
Ii i« nncerliiin which of the Domiiii 
built it ; Utlichs ( Gritchiseht Slalutn 
im Rip. Ram, p. ig) iodines to attri- 
bute the original building to the consul 
of B.C. I II, who celebrated with great 
splendour his titumph over the Ar- 
verni, and ils tesloialiun lo his greal- 
graodaoQ, the consul of b, c. 31 ; this 
later Domitini now placed in the 
Umple the great Skopasian gioup, 
piesutdbly brought from BiLhynia, 
of which he wus governor B. c. 40-35, 
and where was a famous temple of 



Poseidon at Astakos-Olbia (Uriichs, 
Sbepas, p. 130). 

10. oiroo FUniinla : cf. Gilbert, 
Rent, iit, p. 89. 

ipse : i.e. the temple-statue; Becker, 
Top. p. 619, note 13; cf. iimulacrttm 
ipi«m in xxxiv, 66. 

Thetii . . . m&Fina : the group 
represented the passing of Achilles lo 
the Isles of the B1e«t ; Utlichs, SkefKU, 
p. 133 If. i cf. Fleischer ap. Roscher, 
i, P- 53. Pliny's description is tinged 
by icmiDiKeuces of Virgil, Aitt. t, 
140. 

15. Man . . . Bedens : the Ares 
Lndovisi (Helbig, 8S3)— a slalue ciis- 
liQclly Skopnsian in style— is probably 
a reduced copy of (his woilc; see 
Fonwangler, Maiterpiiiei, p. 304. 

16. Bruti Oaltoeoi : (D. Junius) 
COS. B.C. 138; celebrated his triumph 
over the CallaitiKC. 13a; the archi- 
tect of [he lemple was Hermodoroi of 
Solamii, Nepos af. Pmdan, fn^M, 
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tcrea Venus in eodem loco nuda Praxilcliam illam ; 

87 cedens et quemcumque alium locum nobilJtatura. Romae ' 
quidem multiludo operum, etiam obliteralio ac magis offi- 
ciorum negotiorumque acervi omnis a contemplatione tameo 
abducunt, quoniatn otiosorum et ill magno loci silentio talis j 
admiratio est. qua de cauiia ignoratur artifcx cius quoque 
Veneris quam Vcspasianus imperator in operibus Pacis suae 

S8 dicavit antiquorum dignam Tama, par haesitatio est in 
templo Apollinis Sosiani, Niobae liberos morientes Scopas 
an Praxiteles fccerit, item lanus pater in suo templo dicatus» 
ab Augusto ex Aegypto advectus utrius ma 
quidem ct auro occultatus. similiter in curia Octavia 
quaeritur de Cupidine fulmen tenente, id demum adfirma-' 

29 tur, Alcibiaden esse principem forma in ca aetate. multa 
in eadem schola sine auctoribus placent : Satyri qiiattuor, i} 
ex quibus mius Liberum patrem palla velatum umeris 
praefert, alter Liberam similiter, tertius ploratum infantis 



iam J 

iviaBH 
rma-" 




Hilt. Kam. 13, p. aiy ; cf. Gilbert, 
Etm. \\\, p. SB. 

i S7. I. Itoinae quidem : for the 
sentiment of the whole passage, cf. 
Hor,£>.i,io. [It became B common- 
place of lilver Latinity to contrast the 
Dolie of the dtv with the quiet of (he 
lillu. see also Pliny's Introd. to Bk. 
liv; FIia7,£/.iii, iB,4 minqiiam perro 
a«t valde vacat Romae, out tain- 
ntedum tit auJirt rttitanltm ; F.p. 
iii. Si 13 inw intir mcdios labarcs 
urbiiqta frtmitum ; and Ef. 1,9; 
cf. C. F. Hemoann ubcr d. Kunsliinn 
dir RSmtT, p. 46.— H. L. U.] 

7, opeiibuH Pacia : 
vith the Temple and Forum of Peace, 

D.I., 8,. 

\ 86. 9. ApolliniB Soaiaai: iiii,53, 
the aumaine from C. Sosias (the legale 
of Antony"!, who htoughl the sacred 
cedar-wcoi) image of the god from 
Seleokia, ood restored the temple; 
note on ixxv, 99. 

Nioboe ; if the group was identical 
with the original of the Florence 
itatues, the style — especially of the 
heads — can leave no doubt that it 



was by Ekopns ;cf. Amelnng. Baiit 
dis Praxiltlcs, p. 67). The ancioil 
critics evidently confused Skopti 
and Praxiteles, precisely as do the 

10. lanua pater: a bearded double 
terminal bust, recbri^ened al Romeu 
Janns. [What divinity it originally 
represented is impossible to tell, for 
the Komans were absolutely with- 
out scruple in renaming slatnei: cf. 
Pseud. Dio Chrys. xixvii, 4a K<^v«. 
for a Poseidon tededicated as Jopiler. 
— H. L. U.] According to Wetiiidce, 
Jahri. V, 1890, p. 148, this 'Janos' 
may be identical with the Skopasiaa 
herm {not Hermes), Attlh. J'lan. 191. 

In ana templo ; the shiinc in the 
Foinm (miv, 33) can scarcely hare 
been spacious enough to hold ■ second 
stntue: it is stitl doubtful which 
temple is meant ; Roscher, (Lex. ii, 
16 f.) suggests a temple of Jonos 
belonging to the Foium Augnitnm, 
while Jordan \Hirmts, iv, p. jjg) ^ 
thought of the temple in the For 
Holiioriiunj cf. Peler, Ovid'i 
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Aphrodite now in the same place, which surpasses even the 
Praxitelean goddess, and would suffice to make famous any other 
spot. At Rome indeed the works of art are legion ; besides, one 27 
effaces another from the memory, and above all, beautiful as they ^f"^, 
are, people are distracted by the overpowering claims of duty and Kemi 
business, for to admire art we need leisure and profound stillness. '^"^J 
For this same reason we are ignorant of the sculptor of the 
Aphrodite dedicated by the emperor Vespasian in the galleries of 
histempleof Peace, a work worthy of the old masters. It is likewise as 
uncertain whether Skopas or Praxiteles made the dying children 
of Niobe in the temple of the Apollo of Sosius, and again which 
of them made the Father Janus brought by Augustus from Egypt 
and dedicated in his own temple ; the Janus, moreover, is now 
disguised by gilding. The same difficulty arises in the case of 
the Eros holding a thunderbolt, in the Council Chamber of 
Octavia ; this only is certain, that it is the portrait of AJkibiades, 
the handsomest man of his day. Many groups by unknown as 
artists attract us in this gallery ; such as the four Satyrs, one of 
whom is carrying on his shoulders a cloaked Dionysos, the second 
carries Ariadne in the same way, the third is soothing a crying 



11. ox Aeg7pto: cf. xxxv, 131, 
iS, aod notes. 

lun quidem: in exculpation. 

11. aiuo ooaDltatuB : the gilding is 
ipedally mentioned, as nnuiuiil in the 
case of a marble stalue: cf. Wundecer, 
Manibiat, p. lo ; note on iiiiy, 63. 

■imiliter . , . qunarltur: from 
nocks as to wbich it was doubtful 
whether they were by Skopni or 
Praxiteles Ptiny passes on to genecBl 
donbtK, and Ihence lo stalnes by 

Wernicke, i9>. cil. p. ijo. 

in curia : certsiQ rooms of the 
Sptra Oclaviac served occasioimlly for 
mcelinei of the Senate; Dio Cassius, 
Iy, S ; Josephns, Bill. Jud. vii, 5, 4 ; 
Gilberl, Rem. iii, p. 349, note I. 

13. falineiitaneiite:'EpwtK(>>iiwo- 

id . . . idflrniatur: Wernicke Qoc. 
cit.) eipliina Pliny's meaaing to be as 
follows: the individaslity of the fea- 
tnie* leads people to suppose this is a 



t— and a portrait of Alkibiadc 
DO responsibility in the malt 
IS far is certain, that Alki 



> the 



titol r 



iades 
1 the 
period lo whicli the statue belongs. 

14. Aloibiaden: the statue liad 
most probably nothing lo do with 
AJkibiades, but the connexion in Ihe 
popolat mind arose from the well- 
known iiriffifiK* on his shield (Plut. 
Alkii. iG). 

{ SB. 15. etdem aoholtt ; Gilbert, 
be. cil. 

1 6. Xdberuni . . ■ palla velatam : 
the dcKtiptioa of the fully draped figure 
saggests Ibe Dlonyios Enpporled (not 
carried) by a Satyr in the ' Ikarios' 
telicfiSchreiber,Zfit//. ^e/ii/j. Kxxrii). 
fiatla = »>'irAot, usually understood of 
the cloak worn by women, though 
practii»lly identical with Ihe l/iiriet. 

17. lilberomaimlliter: a Maenad 
carried by a Satyr, misunderstood as 
an Ariadne ; cL Fnrtwiiugler, Pliniui, 
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cohibet, quartus cratere alterius sitim sedat, duaeque Aurae 
velificantes sua veste. ncc minor quaestio est in saeptu 
Olympum et Pana, Chironem cum Achille qui feceriot, 
praesertim cum capitali satisdatione fama iudicet dignos. 
80 Scopas habuit aemulos eadem actate Bryaxim et Timo-s 
theum ct Leocharen, de quibus simul dicendum est, quoniam 
pariter caclavere Mausoleum, scpuichrum hoc est ab uxorc 
Artemisia factum Mausolo Cariae regulo, qui obiit olympJa- 
dis CVII anno secundo. opus id ut esset inter seplem 
miracula hi maxime fecere artifices, patet ab austro etu 
septentrione centenos sexagenos ternos pedes, brevius a J 
1 1, ccntuios] UrUcks itt Ckrest., Ditl^sm ; em. Bamb., rtHqai. 



calU the v 
Louvre (.phot. Gii: 



1 infantis oohibet : re- 
:ell-known group in the 
laudon, Jitii) uid 
IB (Rome, IJetbig, 
It ; phol. AUnari, 6673) ol Scilcaos 
nursing the babe Dioaysos. 

1. duaeque Aurae: cf. the so- 
called 'Nereids' of the Xuilhuui tomb 
(Brit. Mul), which have been shown by 
Sii./.A'. 5. xiii, p. 131, torepreienl 
the AEfni : Pindir, 01. \\, 70, fotiApani 
raaet iacmtiSii ttifmiinaiv ; kc also 
Mm, Mayei af. Roscher, ii, 1147 ff. 

1. ueo micol quaeatio : above, 
Dute in I iS on simililer . . . quaerifur. 

In saeptis : i.e. in the galleries 
which anfTounded ihe voting-place 
of the Comitis, after Ihe luxurious 
■lleralioDB planned by Caesar (Cic. 
All. iv, 16, 14) and com|Meled by 
Augustus ; ci. L)io Cassius, liii, 33. 

3. Oljmpmn ot Pona ; the group 
ID Naples of the bearded Pan leachidg 
a young boy the lyriiix (Ftiedeiichs, 
Bausleine, 654; Hclbig, UaUrstuk. 
p. Iffy) is commonly thought to 
reprocioce this work. 

Ohironsm oum AohiUe : the 
wbjccl is preserved in wall-paintings 
{Helbig, Wandgem. 1391-1)95), of 
which the best preserved and most 
famous is Helbig 1191. A bead 
fioni a marble copy is b the Pal. 
Conservat. ; Hclhig, Clasi, Ahi, ^jt. 



. capitali aatladatioiia : 



i SO. 



Scopas ; the dates tmM 
his activity arc comprised bctwMB 
his work for the temple t>( .Mbcna 
Alea at Tegea (afler the 6re B.C. 
394, Paus. viii. 45, 4> and his wort 
for the Mausoleion (about B. c. 353) 
and for the Artemision of EptwM( 
(after the tire of B. c. 356, below { 95). 1 
aemuloar cf. luiv, 49, atHlutipM 

..-.,6,. I 

BryaxJiu: xxxiv, 73; forhissj>Ba-a 
tnre Bpucf.! iiMiaiv oa the bidrA 
adorned with reliefs of botsemen ae' 
A().Wor, 1 89 1 , p. 35 i SuJl. Cerr. BM., ' 
XV, 1891.P. 369, plate vii; 'E^>i.it^j(. 
1893, plates 6, 7. The inicripiion i* 
of aboDt ibc date of the Mausoleko 
(cf. plates 4, 5. for a torso of Nik«, | 
found not far from the basil, ■ 
which Kawadias, ib. p. 4!" 
to have crowned the moanmcnt). 

Tirootheum : iiiiv, 
may have been already advanced 1 
years when he worked upon < 
MausoleioD ; Ihe iiuctiption (Ka«>| 
vadias, FeuUlts iTEpidaurt, no. 141, 
1. 36 (.) recording his contract for fur- 
nishing models and (culptuies Tor the 
Temple of Asklepios at EpidanrtM^ 
Paus. ii, 31, 4, is dated by Kai 
(p. 85) at the commencement of d 
fourth century, while Fou 
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child, and the fourth quenches the thirst of another child out of 
a goblet ; further, the two wind goddesses spreading their robes as 
sails. It is equally uncertain who made the groups in the voting 
enclosures of Olympos and Pan, and of Achilles and Cheiron, and 
yet such is their renown that the custodians are obliged to pledge 
their lives for their safety, 

Bryaxis, Timotheos, and Leochares were rivals and conlempor- 30 
aries of bkopas, and must be mentioned with him, as they J'^'^"'"'- 
worked together on the Mausoleion. This is the tomb erected 
by Artemisia in honour of her husband Mausolos, prince of 
Karia, who died in the second year of the hundred and seventh 
Olympiad [351 b.c], and its place among the seven wonders of 
the world is largely due to these great sculptors. The length of 
the south and north sides is 16^ feet; the two facades are 



Cerr. Etll. iIt, 1890, p. 589 ff., 
places il xt about b. c 375. 

6. Iteooh&ren ; for his date see on 

7. UaUBOleum : a hUtor; of its 
discovery, a discussion of the fcsloia- 
tions proposed, and Lhe chief litrraturc 
np to 1S91 are given by Newlon in 
Saiith'iZ)>f/.^nAii,p,l5jfl'. Stndenls 
will read witb jnlcrni the latest 
tettontlon, attempted by El OUReld, 
Ankaeologia, 1895, pp. 27.1-36). 
Bnt it is as nseless and tmsalisfactorr 
u othcis so fai as the Plinian text is 
concerned. Mr. OMlidd starts by 
rejecting in tola the vaiianl readings 
of ced. Bamb., and does cliis without 
adequate knowledge of the character 
of this MS. Espedally unsaiisfactory 
it his lejection of circumilum, for the 
besetting aiu of ihe Eamb. is not the 
Introdnclioii of words or syllables, bitt 
their omissioD (ef. H. I. Ujlichs' note 
on xxiiT, 69 Libtrum falrtm). Far- 
Iber.lhe (acts that Mr. Oldfield writes 
in ignoiance of anything more recent 
than billig't second edition, that he 
it uaacquainled eilherwitb Dellefscn's 
edition, or with his ailicle on the 
PliiiianMSS.iothe/'i(Vi'/iift.j(t.i«viii), 
or with the CAniteiH. of Urlichs, and 
that be confuses OlUjahn (p. 3S4andp. 



little tiustcao beplncedinbis criticism 
of the text. — On architectural grounds 
alone, Mr. OHfield's reconstruction 
may have merits of which Ihe present 



;r feels i 



mpeteo 



.jodge. 



have translated faithfully from eeJ. 
Bomb., and in the Dotes I attempt no 
harmonizing of the Pliniau description 
with moon mental evidrnce, nor can 
I point out discrepancies, for the 
simple reason that any impartial 
student must admit that the real shape 
of the Mausoleion and distribution of 
its parts temain is much a riddle 
now as before. — The whole description 
of the Mausoleion istalien from Mucl- 
anas, Intiod, p. lixxviii. 

8. Uausolo . . . TBgulo: he was, 
as a fact, only a satrap underthe king 
of Persia : Diodoros, xvi, 36, gives 
B. C. 35.1 as the date of his death. 

9. Inter aaptem mJraouJn ; it 
fignres in the oldest canonical lists. 
ThevarioDs lists of the -Seven Won- 
ders ' are conveniently printid together 
by Orelli in Ihe Appendix to hit 
ediiioQ of I'hilu Byiantiai, pp. 141- 
150. lb. pp. 191-194 will be found 
all the andent detcriptioni of the 
Mausoleion. 

11, ceutenoa; this addition Is 
lacoidable if we are to accept tbe 



390J witb Luduiigvcnjan, show how total 440 feet a* correct. 
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C. PLINII SECUNDI NAT. HIST. XXXVl 



frontibus, toto circumitu pedes CCCCXXXX, attollitur in 
altitudinem XXV cubitis.cingiturcolumnis XXXVL pteron 

81 vocavere circumituin. ab oriente caelavit Scopas, a septen- J 
trione Bryaxis, a meridie Timolheus, ab occasu Leochart^fl 
priusque quam peragerent regina obit, non tamen recesseig 
runt nisi absolute iam, Id gloriae ipsorum artisque moiu-l 
mentum iudicantes, hodteque certant matius. accessit et ■ 
quintus artifex. namque supra pteron pyramis altitudiiK 
inferiorcm acquat, viginti quattuor gradibus in mctae 
cacumcii sc contrahens. in summo est quadriga marmoreal* 
quam fecit Pythis. haec adiecta CXXXX pedum altitudine 

32 totum opus includit. Timothei uianu Di.ina Romae est k J 
Palatio Apollinis deiubro, cui signo caput reposuit Avianius " 
Evander. in magna admiratione est Hercules Menestrati 
et Hecate Ephesi in tcniplo Dianae post aedem in cuius is 



I. CCCCXXXX] Bamb. ; quadriDEerHos undeeim rtliqui. i XXXV 

DtUe/itn. 1 1. alliludine] Bamb., Riecard., Lipi. ; aliilDdiiieni. Delias 



% 31, 3- »b o 



. af.p<lla. 



cf. In S 19, 
. Soopas 
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Lsochares: the cnileav 
idtnlify the sivka of cntb scolplor 
in the exunt slabs hate up to nnw 
been onsitisfactoiy. The dominaut 
thought and design seem Skopa^ion. 
Vltruvini (Tii./nu/1 1 1) , in his account 
of the MRUsoleinn. names Pmilelca 
■I one or the icalptors (on ihis point 
see Amelnng, Die Basi! dcs Praxitclt! 
aui Afanlinta, p. 55 i.^. 

q. Isferiorem : Newlon, Ik. (if., 
lightly points out that, according to 
ordinary mlea^ tbe vord 10 be supplied 
would be/>'raini'AOT, which, however, 
he coasidcrcd inadmissible, as be 
lonod no evidecce for 1. pynmidal 
snbslmclure. On the other hand, 
Dcllefiicn'a alliiudiHe[iH] does un- 
warranted viokace to the text. 

>. Qiudrigamarmores: areslora- 

of the extant fiagmenls may aow 

een in the Mnusglcion room of 

the Brit. Mns. That the so-called 

Artemisia' and 'Mausolos' can, 

bowevci, never have been placed in 



the chariot has been tnade clear 

P. G«idner,/,/r.5. liii, p. 188 ff. 

1 1. Pythis: Vitnivins, Ix.cit.. g 

the nnme Phyteus (MSS.), bat 

(39. 13. Timothei mmDu:theEli^ 

of this artist con now be satisfactonly 
studied in the sculptured dctiOialiMB 
of Ibe Aiklepiciun at Epidauros; from 
the inscription (aboTe, note 00 { 30, j^ 
we lean) that he conttacled (iAftd) to 
eonstrBCt ((^7^000801) and proTide 
{ir(ipfx"')''iodelsiTi!itot; — preaqtnably 
for the pedimentHl sculptures — t 
the akroleria or angle figures of 
(he gables ifiripot sXtT&r). FfDm' 
relation of the akroterinl figUKS 
the west front (Cenlr. Mas. CataL 
'5Ii~'5') '" ofc another and to the 
l)j,'uies of the Amazon batlle from tlw 
corresponding west |iediment. there 
is every gronod for regarding ibem ai 
the work of one artist, i. e. of 
Timolheos:Amelung,£'aHVa'«/Viax»- 
ttla. p. 69 f,, wheie the klnsliip <d 
the group of Leda and the Swan (l 
known replica in the Capilo! ; Hell 
459] to the lipidaurian scalplnrEt 
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shorter, and the whole perimeter is 440 feel ; its height is 
25 cubits [37J feet], and it has thirty-six columns. This colon- 
nade is called a urt/w*. The sculptures of the eastern front are 31 
carved by Skopas, those on the north by Bryaxis, on the south by 
Timotheos, and on the west by Leochares. The queen died 
before the work was finished, but the artists carried it through to 
the end, deeming that it would be an abiding monument of their 
own glory and of the glory of art, and to this day they compete 
for the priie. A fifth sculptor also worked on the monument. 
Above the colonnade is a pyramid, of the same height as the 
lower structure, consisting of twenty-four retreating steps rising 
into a cone- On the apex stands a chariot and four horses in 
marble made by Pythts. Including this the height is 140 
feet 

In the temple of Apollo on the Palatine at Rome stands an 32 
Artemis by Timotheos, the head of which has been restored by 
Avianius Evander, Greatly admired is a Herakles by \ Afencstralos, 
and a Hekate at Ephesos in the temple of Artemis, behind the 



pointed out (the likeness noted 
limnlUiicoa&ly by WiDter,^/i. Millk. 
xix, 1894, p. 157 a.). Add. 

13. AvUniui EvasdeT: cf. Hoi. 
ioM. 3,90;— 

Camminxil lectum potns mensare 
caUllnm 

Evondri maniboj tritum dciecit ; 
where the icboliast Porphyiio remarks 
that Evander was botb dinser and 
«:ulplar i^flastts ilatiiaruni), thai 
Alexander brought him from Athens 
to Aleiaudiia, whence be wai taken 
to Rome infer caplivia, doabtless 
on the captuie of the cily by Augiiitus 
in 35 B.C. ; cf. fnrther Cic Fam. »iii, 
1 ; II ; 11, aod vii. 13, whete Avlanios 
fignres rather as artdealer tban as 
Btti«l ; cf. Urann, A'. G. i, p. 547. 
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these words iiitiodu 
parenlhelical mention of works else- 
wbere than in Rome. [The constmc- 
tion of the passage down (o inclnta Is 
carioos ; we {^ li) admirable work! 
[ill magna adm ] ; (.ii) works eqnally 
admiralile {wh poslfcmniur) \ (iii) a 
work of which uulhing need be loid. 



for all the world luiJerstands the 
greatness of the drunken old woman 
by Myron— this last work being 
abroplly inttotiuccd by > nam, which 
implies an ellipse of the preceding 
sentence, acLording to a usotje noted 
iii«»iv, 7. XXXV, 137. H.L.U.] 

Meneatrati : pos^bly identical 
with Che sculptor of a itatne of the 
nnknown poetess Learchis ; Talian, 
ipJt 'EXA. p. 34, ed. Schwarti. 

15. Hecats Slpbestt ibe infoinu- 
lion, like that on the Mauaoleioo, ap 
pears derived from Mucianas {Inlred. 
p. Ixxxviii). 

po»t aedem : interpreted by Sillig 
(Diet, ef Artists, s.v. Mencstratos) 
as 'the back part of the temple.' 
i.e. the dxa^^iofior. Gut it is donbt- 
fal whether /«' can be susceptible of 
such a meaning. It thetefoie seems 
more reasonable to suppose that the 
Kehale of M. was contained in a 
separate sbiine, witliin Ihe precinct 
{in limftS), but behind the great 
XSTS^li^^paUaedtm,. That the llekale 
was in a closed locality, and not meiely 
onlside Che temple in the open aii, la 



contemplatione admonetit aeditui parcere oculis, tasfe 
marmoris radJatio est. non postferuntur et Charites ■ 
propylo Atheniensium quas Socrates fecit alius ille quaiw, 
pictor, idem ut aliqui putant. nam Myronis illius qui 
acre laudatur aiius ebria est Zmymae in primis iocluti^. 

33 Pollio Asinius, ut fuit acris vchementiae, sic quoque sped; 
monumcnta sua voluit. in his sunt Centauri Nymphas 
gercntcs Arcesilae, Thespiades Cleomenis, Oceanus et lup- 
piter Hcniochi, Appiades Stephani, Hermerotes Taurisd^ 

34 non caelatoria iilius scd TralUani, luppiter hospitaJis Papj^l 
Praxitelis discipuli, Zethus et Amphion ac Dirce et tai 



9. Heniochl] Jtat ; eiiiochl Bamh. ; 
Vrtiihs in Chi 

some autbnrities suppose, U evident 
from Ihe story of the marmoris 
radiaiia; the mjaterious g!eam of the 
matble can only be underslooil if the 
statue was seen in the hslf-lighl of a 
tbrine, uid becomes nonseaK if the 
Hekale was out of doora. 

I. uditui : the fact that Ihe 
italue wai shown by temple altcndmits 
is another atgameut ia favooi of its 
being in a closed locality. 

I. mannoriB radlatio : the lace 
of the statue, like tlie baiid& and r«el, 
would be left in the ongiiial colour 
of the Diaible, or just toned by wax 
(see in xuv, 133 note on circumli- 
tieni) ; Che white face would be seen 
gleaming through the dusk of Ihe 
■hrine— the imai^nalion being donbC- 
less stimulated by a sense of the 
myslerioni peisonalily of Hekatc. — 
M. S. Reinach Hndly points out to 
me that we seem to delect in the 
legend traces of the old belief that 
monali might not look in (he face of 
the gods without being struck blind ; 
cf. Teireaias and the myslerions 
Epiielos of Hi'todotos. 

ChoritaB : Ihu tjpe is known from 
two reliefs in Rome (most famous 
in the Vatican, Helbig, S3] and three 
in Athens, two of which were found on 
the Akropolis (Alli. Mitlh. iii, 1878, 



tio.9 



enihochl Riicard., Vais.; 

lit. DiHlfstH. 

p. 181 ff., FnrlwiinBler). Theyareall 
ofiet an original of the period ab.B.c 
470; ef. Funwiinglcr, Masttrfutti, 
p. 33, note 1, IniroJ. p. 1, note a. 

in propylo A.(heti. : Pans, i, 11, 
8: mrd H Hir lirniof ain^r ^ 
ri)> Is •lirp6i!oXiy 'Efii^t, ir UponXaiaf 
troiiiioBat coi X^tsi laitfaTjr 

note on xxkv, iqi for theim 
prtpylen, and Inlrod. p. 1. 

3. Socrates feoit ; it : 
to note that Pliny knows nothing of 1 
popular identilication of the scdIj 
Sokrates with the phitosoj 
accepted by Pauaaniat, let. at., 
a number of other aulhoritiM (( 
S. Q. 907-9'4). latrod- '«■ 

klioa . . . idsm : con' 
trace of a similar controversy lo that 
noted in the case of FylhagoTB^ 
luiv, 60; Introd. p. 1. 

4. VLsTonia illiiu : 
S?-59. 

5. ooua ebria; the idcntifical 
with the well-koow^ 



le of an old won 



ow^^ 



n nutsing ao ivy- 



crowned wine-jar (Helbig, Clais. Ant. 
43'i P- JlS. where see list of repliei 
and literaCore) is nothiog less than 
certain. Hat do the grounds I 
attributing the work, o 
the subject, to a later Mjtoo : 



SCULPTURE IN MARBLE aos 

shrine, in looking at which the temple guardians advise visitors 
to be cautious, so dazzling is the lustre of the marble. Not 
inferior are the Charites in the gateway at Athens ; the Sokrates 
who made them is to be distinguished from the painter, though | 

some believe in their identity. As to Myron, the celebrated 3/>"w«.j 
bronze caster, his statue at Smyrna of an intoxicated old woman 
ranks among the most famous works. 

Asinius Pollio with his characteristic enterprise was eager thai his ss ] 
galleries should attract attention. They contain Kentaurs with ^T^f"^ 
nymphs on their backs by iArkesilas, Thespiades by Kieomenes, p^Uia, 
figures of Okeanos and Zeus by iHmiochos, nymphs of the Appia 
by Stephanos, terminal busts of Eros by Tauriskos (not the famous 
chaser, but Tauriskos of Tralles), a Zeus of strangers by \Papylos 34 
the pupil of Praxiteles, and Zethos and Amphion, with Dirke, the 



reaionsble. The fignres from the angle 
of the wtsl pediment of the temple Bt 
Oljtnpia show thai Ihe preientalion 
ofaged womonwai not alien to the art 
of the early fiflh century. Theepilhet 
thia, like the IrmuUnIa applied to 
the flnle-player of Lyiippos in xixiv, 
63, rests perhaps on some slight 
misappTehension of the molive, or 
mistiaaslation from the Greek. 

on i 21- 

C^ntauri Ifymph. gerantea : 
for the subject cf. ihe wnll- painting, 
Helbig, tVendgtm. 4991 cf. also the 
Kentanis (btaring Erotes) of Aristeaa 
endPapinsfCapitol, Helbig,!;Tj,5i3). 

8. Araeallae : xxxv, ic^y, below, $ 41 . 

Theapiades : iBme labjecl bj 
Teliikiales, xxxiT, 66; by Prudtelo, 
below, S 39. 

Oleoineiila: bis Identity with — 
01 relationship to — the icnlplor of the 
to-called ' CErmanicna " in the Louvre 
(/. G. B. 344I, or of the altar with 
••crifice of Iphigeneia in Florence 
(/. G. B. jSo), is quite ancerlain. 
(/. G. B. SM, from Medicean Venns, 
ii a inodem forgery.) 

9. Henioehl : [von Ji 
may be consideied certain, the 
Anialai . . . Tauritii bei: 
■^faabetkal order.— H. L. U.]. 






Appindea : so called <loDbIlcU 
^om their resemblance to the statues 
of the nymphs of the Appian 
aqueduct which adorned a foniitain 
of the Fornm Jnliom ; cf. Ovid, Art 
j4mal. i, 79 : ill, 4ji 1 ; cf. Etm. Amur. 
660; Gilbert, i?iiw, ill, p. 316, note I. 

Btephuil: pro ba Illy identical with 
the pupil of Fas I teles, whose in- 
Ecripljon is read on the statne of an 
nthlete in the Villa Alhani, /. G. B. 
f 74 ; cf, ib. 375. where he is named aa 
the master of Mcnclaos, the artist of 
the famous group in the Masco 
Koncompagni (Helbig, 8S7). 

Kermerotea : terminal busti of 
Eros; for eitant instances fn statuary 
see Furtwangler, Masierpieiis, p. 65 
CEros), p. 60 (Athenal, p. ,34 IT. 
(Heraklea'. The aid interpretation 
that the several divinities were com- 
biufd with Hermes in a double ter- 
minal bust is without support from the 
monuments, though it is favoured by 
Cicero, Alt. i, Iv. 3 : qued ad mt it 
Ilermathtna iiriiis, prr mthi gvalum 
tit: esl ernamtntvm Atadimiai pre- 
prium meat, quod il Hirmts cemmunt 
emniam tl Alimma tingulare til eius 

ID. ci^iatoris: iiiiii, 156. 

i 34. hospitalla^fmof. 

II. Zethui . . . tktirai: a gronp 



vinculum que ex eodem lapide, a Rhodo advecta i 
Apolloni et Taurisci. parentum hi certamcn de se fecere, 
Menecraten videri professi, sed esse naturalem Artemidoruiii. 
eodem loco Liber pater Kutychidis laudatur. ad Octaviae 
vcro porticum Apollo Philisci Rhodi in dclubro suo, items 
Latona et Diana et Musac novem ct alter Apollo nudus. 
I eum qui citharam in eodem templo tenet Timarchides fedt, 
intra Octaviae vcro porticus aedem lunonis ipsam dcam 
Dionysius et Polyclcs, aliam Venerem eodem loco PhiHscus, 
cetera signa Pasitelcs. idem Polycles et Dionysius Timar-w 



9. Polycles aliam. Veae 



n DelUfan 



^ 



(' Toro Faraese," Naples, Friedetichi- 
Wollers, 1401I, which is generally 
accepted as the identical one men- 
tioned by PUny, was discovered in 
1546 la the Thetmae of Caracalli. 
1. ex Bodem lapide : cf. below, 
* 36; S 371 *4': 'he 'Hull' and 
Ihc ' Laotoon' are however constructed 
of several pieces, and the same wos 
most likely ihe case with the 'Lioness' 
of Arkegilaos, and the chariot-groap of 
Ljsiit. Withmpid loihe 'Laokoon ' 
and the 'Lioness' Koben, Arch. 
March, p. 143, note, had snggestcd 
that ix una lapidt meant a gronp 
disposed on one basis, in opposition 
to groups composed of stntues set 
each up<}n a separate basis. Bnt the 
grammatical propriety of this interptc- 
Ution is donblful. cf. Uclichs, 
Arkesitaas, p. 16, note i. Fouler 
{GBrlils. Verhandl. p. J98) believes 
that Pliny in sayin)> that the Ball and 
the Laokoan were ci una lapidt had 
been deceived by the appearance of 
the groQp*. As a fact, the eipression 
seems, in all font cases, to imply licitc 
beyond the desire to heighten the 
impression of technical difhcutty, by 
adding one of those details 
readily appeal to popular imagina- 
tion ; cf. Anih. it, 759 (<lr o^m" 



^ of the ■ 



i!,-ia, ««,. 
Bhodo : much light has 1 
been thrown < 
Rhodian school by two papers of 
Maurice Holleaui (iP™. d/ /'Ail. 
xvii, 1893, pp. 171-18.1;), and H. TOO 
Gaertringcn (Jakrh. ix, 189^, pp. 1^ 
43). According lo the latter, \ 
inscripliona foil into two pciiods: 
from close of third century ti 
163 (Pydna); (ii) liom B, 
the close of the Mitbridati 
the total reduction of the Rhod 
state by Cassius Longinus and C 
of Parma in B. C. 43 (Appian, '%f4^ 
iv, 60-74; >"■ =)■ It w»* then t 
many a Rhodian work of ait wai takot] 
lo Rome. 

I. ApoUoDi el Tauriiol : a 
basis found ill the theatre ol Magnewa 
on the Maiander bears the iiiacHplion 
'AroAAibi'iDt Tat^pfmou [TpoAAiu*^] 
{irpfi<: itispubl>:>hedby H. 
tringen lAlkm. Mitth. xii 
p- 3; R.). who dates it from e 
Imperial limes, so that the Tau^'oi 
of the inscription (though olci 
the 'AiroXAit'iDtl may be one of tj 
scnlptor^ of the Bull, which would H 

Thenar 

I family of attisls. 
parentum hi oBrtameii : 
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bull and the cord, all carved out of one block. It is the joint 

work of Apollonios and Tauriskos, and was brought from Rhodes. 
These two sculptors occasioned a controversy as to their 
parentage, by declaring that Menekrates was thuir nominal, 
Artemidoros their real father. In the same collection is a fine 
Dionysos by Eutychides. Near the gallery of Octavia in the <^'>ier 
temple of Apollo stands a statue of the god by Pkilhkos oi oaticri, 
Rhodes, together with Leto, Artemis, and the nine Muses and 
another nude Apollo, Timarchidts made the Apolio with the 
cithara in the same temple, and Dionysios and PolykUs the statue 36 
of Juno within her temple in the portico of Octavia. A second 
Aphrodite in the same place is by Pkiliskos, and the other statues 
by Pasildes. The same Polykles and Dionysios, the sons of 



K 
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wdtHi Bre ihetorical, or rest on a 
Roman roisunclerslanriing of the Greek 
imctiption. According to a coslom of 
whiub ihe Rhodiui inscription* ofTord 
nuDieroQS insuncea (cf. inter alia, 
I. G. B. 17+, 181), lli= ■rtlsis had 
added to tbeir signature not only the 
name of Ibeir real Tathei, bat that 
of tbeir father by adoption. H. v. G. 
mggestB the foUowiog restoration : 
AvgXAovroT ivar Tiv/HViraT *KpT*tuHipQV, 
taS' uoSmlar Bj Utvt(|iiiTfDt, JpaK' 

4 Bntfohidis : probably not the 
pupil of Lysi|>pi>a (tiiir, 78], who 
was a bionie statuary ; Ihe name was 
comnion ; see Loewy in /. G. B. [43. 

5. in datubro sao : i. e.the temple 
of Apollo SoEianiua; nota on luv, 
99. above. { iS. 

G. Muaaa novem : Amelong {Bvis 
del PraxileUs, p. 44 f. and Ap- 
pend.) shows that this \% probably 
the group whldi inspired the artists 
of Ihe Muses on the bnsis from 
Haliltsniauos fTrcndelenbUT£, Dir 
Muten Cher, Winelctlmannspr. xxxvi, 
1876) and of the Muses on the relief 
of the Apotheosis of Homer (Brnnn- 
Bnickmnnn, plate ;oi, both in the 
Brit. Mus. It is si^iHcant that both 
works are from Southern Asia-Minor, 
i. e. from the neigh bonrbood of 
Shodei. 



$ 9S. 7. Timarobidei : son of 

Polykles of Athens, «xiv, 5], and 
brother of Timokle^.id.l his (wo sons, 
roljkl™ " "d Dionysios, we men- 
tioned below; together with hisbtolher 
(of TioKvickimn raiiti) he made for 
Olympia the statue uf the pugilist 
Agesaichos of Triteia, and for Elatcia 
statues of Asklepios and of Atbena 
(Pans. vi. w, 9i X. 34. 6; 8). 

S. aedam lunonla; erected to- 
gether with the adjacent temple 
{pTBXima acdei) of Jupiter by Q. 
Caecilias Melellos after his triumph 
of B.C. 149: Veli.Patere. I, 11. 

ipaam damn: the Icmplc statue; 
cf. Neplunus ipse, aliove, % 16 ; simu- 
lacrum if sum Tropkouii, txxiv, 
66. 

9. DionyiiOH at Polyoloa ; iden- 
tical with the Potycles el Dienysius 
TimarchiJis Jitii, below. 

alinm VeDerem; Uriichs (Quel- 
Icnreg. p, 81 has shown that these 
words refer back to i if,, where an 
Aphrodile by Pheidins, in \hi: ferlicui 
Oct., had already been mentioned. 

10. Faaitelea : note on % 39. 
I}ioD7Biua : to^^ether with his 

nephew Timarchidcs II, he made (he 
stnlae of C. Ofellius, found in Delos ; 
it hears the inscription ^uniaios 

'AStiroTm, /. C. B. J41, 



9c8 C. PLINII SECUNDI NAT. HTST. XXXVI 

chidis fill lovem qui est in proxima aede fecerunt, Paaa et 
Olympum luctantes eodem loco Heliodoms, quod est 
alterum in lerris symplCjitma nobile, Venerem lavantem se 

30 *sedaedalsas* stantem Polycharmus. ex honore apparel 
in magna aiictoritate habitum Lysiae opus, quod in Palatioi 
super arcum divus Augustus honori Octavi patris sui dicavit 
in aedicula columnis adomala, id est quadriga currusque et 
Apollo ac Diana ex uno lapide, in hortis Serviiianis reperio 
laudatos Calamidis ApoIHnera illius caelatoris, Dercylidis 
pyctas, Amphistrati CaHisthenen historiarum scriptorem. " 

S7 nee deinde multo plurium fama est, quorundam claritati in 
opcribus eximiis obstante numero artificum, quoniam nee 
unus occupat gloriam nee plures pariter nuncupari possunt, 
sicut in Laocoonte, qui est in Titi imperatoris domo, opus 
omnibus et picturae et statuariac artis praeferendum. ex li 
uno lapide eum ac liberos draconumque mirabiles nexus de 
consili sententia fecere summi artifices Hagesander et Poly- 
4. ScKdieHalsAS sinnlpm Bamb. ; aesededalsa stantem Rice-. Von. ; se sed c( 
■liam rtanlem Sillig; ses< DaedaloB, aliam slantem Vclli/stn. 
■bare, Date od atdim 



Fmnn et OlTiapnm : the namei 

tit dgniticiuit as showing that Lbese 
m^TiXt-jpara were rao^tly erotic 
groDpt, composed perhaps io the 
scheme f&miUnT from the group* in 

HeliodoTUi : imiv, 91 ; the sig- 

natore of Lis sun (IIAnurafij^et 
"HXioMipou 'Villas iwaiijat) closes the 
great ioscriptiOD, discovered in Rhodes 
by Hiller v. Caertringen, which since 
it contains the names of L. Murena 
and L. LucdUos has been dated by 
MoDunsen at B. C. Ei-74 (JaAr^.ix, 
1894, p. 15 ff.; cf. also Maurice 
HolteaUK, ffev. de Philel. xvii, 1S93, 
p. 173: ^d/.G.B. i94->96>- 

3. ilterumi harks back to the simi- 
lar groop by Kephisodotos in | 14. 

Vensrem lavacMia aa: the 
'Venus Accroupic' in the Louvre 
(Friedericha-Wottets 1467) is lanked 
upon IS ■ cop; of ibis work, but 
aeeAdd. 



{36. 6. BupSrarcuin: the arch vis 
put of the Propylma which formed 
the entrance to the aria of Apollo, 
Gardtbaiiseu Augustui I, p. 961 -, it, 

//. p. m- 

Oct&vil patris : Suet. Afg. j. 

8. 01 uno lapida ; note on ( 34. 
hortis Serviliaiiis : above. J ij. 

9. illiuH caaUtoFis: xiaiii, 15s: 
xciiv, 47 ; he is presumably identical 
with the biDnie statuary, xuiv, 71. 

10. Ampbiatratl : known alio 
from Tatian (ypit 'EAA-jf. p. 34. ed. 
Schwartc) as scuiplor of the portrut 
of an unknown poetess Kleito. 

Callisthenem : of Olynlhos, p 
and nephew of Aristotle ; accord 
to Diodoros, liv, 117, his ■ Hellt 
history of the yean 
387-357 (Pe'ce o' Antaikidas 1 
Pbokaiad war). 

i 37. 14. in Lsoooonto: the 
nal group was found on Jan. I4, 
near the Halhsof Titus, whilliel il m 
have been mored from his F 
a date posterior to Pliny (on 




A. THB FAMILY OF POLYKLBS. 



[Stadiens of Athens] 
Paus. vi, 4, 5. 

POLYKLES I OF ATHENS ( Plin, XXxiv, 52. 

Jl, about 156 B. c. < Paus. vi, 4, 5. 

(/. G.InsulX 855? 



TiMOKLES ( Plin, xxxiv, 53. 
JH, ab. I Paus. vi, la, 9. 
156 B.C. ( „ x,34,6; 8. 



I 
POLYKLES II {Plin. xxxvi, 35) 

after 140 B. c. 



TiMARCHIDES II (vccvrc/Nx) 

OF~ Athens (eoptinos) : 
/. G, B, 343 and the inscr. 
A then, Mitth, xx, 1895, 
p. 3 16. 



TiMARCHIDES I PllH, XXXiv, 9I ? 

Jl, after 1^0 B.c. ( „ xxxvi, 35. 

Paus, vi, 1 3, 9. 

n x,34,6;8. 
I.G,B. 338? cf. 
Ath, Mitth. XX, 

1895, p. 319. 



I 
DiONYsios OF Athens 

140-90 B. c. {Plin. 

XXXV, 35, and /. G. B. 

343). 



B. THX FAMILY OF ATHANODOBOS. 

Athanodoros I (Paton inscr.) 

Hagesandros I (Paton inscr. Lindian decree, &c.) 



I 
Hagesandros II* 



I 

POLYDOROS* 



* The sculptors of the Laokoon. 



Athanodoros II* 
(adopted by Dionysios, 
Lindian inscr.) 



\To face^. 308.] 
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Tim arc hides, made the Zeus in the adjoining temple, where are 
also the Pan and Olympos interlaced by Heiiodoros, second in 
renown among such groups in all the world, an Aphrodite bathing 

standing by ^Polycharmos. The 36 

distinction conferred on the work of Lysias shows how highly it 
■was esteemed, inasmuch as the god Augustus dedicated it in 
honour of his father Octavius ; it was placed within a small 
building adorned with columns upon the arch on the Palatine. 
It consisted of a team of four horses, a chariot, Apollo and 
Artemis, all carved out of one block of marble. I find that in 
the gardens of Servilius are an Apollo by Kalamts, the well-known 
silver chaser, boxers by ■\DerkyUdas, and a [wrtrait of Kallisthenes 
the historian by Amphistratos, all of which are mentioned with 

Not many celebrated artists remain to be named ; in the case 37 

if certain masterpieces the very number of the collaborators is an Co/Zoio- 
■^ ■' raSum of 

obstacle to their individual fame, since neither can one man take diffa-rnt 
to himself the whole glory, nor have a number so great a claim "*'/"»■* 
[to honour. This is the case with the Laokoon in the palace of 
the Emperor Titus, a work superior to all the pictures and bronzes 
jjf the world. Out of one block of marble did the illustrious 
artists Ifagesander; Polydoros, and Alhanodoros of Rhodes, after 
taking counsel together, carve Laokoon, his children, and the 



of ihe find sec Michaelis, 
Jahrb. V, 1890, p. 16) ; il U now in 
the Vatican (Helbig, 153). The fnU 
litemtnre from 17J5 to 1879 is given 
by BlUmner, Comm. to Leising's 
I-aBkeoH, jnd ed. p. 731; cf. also 
Friederichx-Woltecs, 1413, and the 
tbice papers by FCister, (1) in Got- 
iitz. VtrhatuUuHgcn, pp. 75-94, and 
393 to 3°7 1 (»J jBhrb. vi, 1891, p. 
177 ff-; -.i) Jahrb.a. 1B94, p.43ff. 

inTittimi). domo: xxiiv. 55. 

ij- atatuorlaa : note on xxniv, 54 
(fereulicin). 

Bz nno lapido : note above on 
{34: Michelangelo Buonarotti and 
Giovanni Crislofmo, ' che Eono i primi 
■Caltori di Koma, negano ch'ella sia 

■ quaKro commcltiluie' ; Tiivnliio, 
quoted by Michaelit, Uc. tU. note 49. 



i(<. de conaill sentantla: ihnt 
these words mean neither ' by deciee of 
the Emperor's Privy Council' (Lich- 
mann, A. Z. 1848, p. ii6 = KleiHe 
Sckri/leH, p. 173), nor ' by decree of 
the Council of Rhodes.' nor yet 
'after consnltittioa of the artistg with 
their friends ' (Momoisen, Hi>-mts, ix, 
1885, p. 1S8), but are to be under- 
stood in the simple sense given to 
ihem above, bus been brilliantly 
proved by Forster in CwA'rt. Ver- 
koHdl. pp. 71; ff. ; for the usage, cf. 
CLcero/Vwi.II.iii. 18; v,ii.53.54. 
Ill; pro Bathe, 11,19,38, and often; 
Caesar, B. G. iii, iG ; Livy, xlv, 16 and 
i9;Plin,£/.v,i.6; 3, S ; vi. jr. 11. 

1 7. Hag. St Pol. et Ath. Bbodl ; 
the name of Athonodoroi occurs on 
seven inscriptioDS published in bc- 
stnkile by t'aaiet, Jahrb. vi, 1S91, pp. 
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38 dorus et Athenodorus RhodL similiter Palatinas domo; 
Caesarum replevere probatissimis signis Craterus cum Py- 
thodoro, Polydeuces cum Hermolao, Pythodorus alius ciun 
Artemone, et singularis Aphrodisius TralHanus. Agrippas 
Pantheum decoravit Diogenes Atheniensis, in columnis< 
templi eius Caryatides probantur inter pauca opemm, siciB 
in fastigio posita slgna sed propter altitudincm loci minus 

89 celebrata. inhonorus est nee in templo ullo Hercules ad 
quern Poeni omnibus annis humana sacrifi caver ant vicd'ma, 
humi stans ante aditum porticus ad nationes. sitae fuei? i 
et Thcspiades ad acdem Fclicitatis, quarum unam amaiiil 
eques Romanus lunius Pisciculus, ut tradit Varro ; admirator 






-'\Bamh.\ adm'mtai rtHgui, Dilie/iert. 



'9'~'9fi' or the&F, the Lindiui decree 
in honour of Alhanodoroa, sod of 
HBguander, has been lately fDlly 
published by H. ». Gaertringen 
[Jahrb. ix, 1894, p, 34I, and shown to 
b« not earlier, boC possibly somewltat 
Inter, thaa the Plouturcbos-Helio- 
doros inacriplion (n. c. 81-J4) men- 
tioned iLbove. With the help of lines 
16, 17 of the inscription pablisbed 
by PatoQ, B. C. H. xiv, p. ajS, 
['ATiJoJai'Spo! ' Kf^wifw ["iJ] 
■Aea>'o8[(ii](>o[ii], H. »on Gaertringen 
(n/. cit.\ reconstnicts the annexed 
table. The Hagesandei who workeil 
on the Laokoon woald more probably 
be the elder brother than the fafher of 
Ihe other two sculptors. The present 
writer can see nothing in Ihe techniqne 
or style of the Laokoon to prevent onr 
accepting for it the <)ate suggested by 
the inscriptions, tlelbig hovrevet 
has again quite lately (CTau. Ant., lo€. 
til.) mahitained that the Laokoon 
belongs to ihe period previous to Ihe 
Pereanienesltar,and that the A than □- 
doroa inscriptioM belonged lo copies 
of his works. 

{ 38. 2. raplevoro: rhetorical, cf, 
refertat in I 14 ; implent, xar, 148, 
&c. 

Omtenu . . . AfhrodMua : Pliny's 



DnBmdy 



qnaintly con6T 

since not a single one of these artlA 
is known outside bis text (lee howrm 
y. C. jV. 4371. 

4. Agrippae Fantheom : n^t. 
13- 

f,. Diogeoea : identity with tk 
Diogenes of Ihe inscription ibcnd at 
Nineveh (Bfil. Mna., /. G. B. 561; 
A. S. Murray in/ //. S. iii, p. 140 ff.i 
is possible, but doubtful. 

in coliunnla . . . CaiTatddea: tbc 
late iliscoveries in canncxioa wiA 
the Pantheon have, uafotlunalelj. 
thrown no light on the ardiiceclvnl 
function performed by [he>c Caiya- 
tides. Stark, Arch. Ztii. iviij, i96£, 
p. 149 f., supposes Iff fol. to meu 
down among the colarons as opposed 
to the itotscs infiutigia: in this ooe 
the Kar, would be not architectoiw 
but dancing tignret like the Karyatidci 
of Pranitcles ; above, $ 13. AddoidL 

i 3B. 8. inhoDoma eat : ibe- 
torical indignation ; cf. in xKii>, 89, 
the passage on the Bull of Phalaiii. 

Heranlea ; a Phoenician or TyiiiB 
Melkarl. presumably brought CmB 
Cartho)^ by the younger Scipio B. C. 
14'' (cf. Peter, af. Kosobct. i, (46; 
Urlichs, Gruch. Slalutn tm Xif. 
Jiem, p. 13). 
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wondrous coils of the snakes. So, too, on the Palatine, ''iKrateroi 
and his colleague ^Pythodoros, \ Polydeukes and \Hermolaos, a 
second ^Pythodoros and ^.Artemon, and \Apkrodism of Tralies, 
who worked alone, have filled the mansions of the Caesars with 
excellent statues. The sculptures of the Pantheum of Agrippa are PaHiktmi 
by ^Diogenes of Athens ; the Karj'atides of ihe temple columns 
are in the very first rank, and so are the statues of the pediment, 
though less well known hecause of the great height at which they 
stand. Dishonoured and without a shrine is the Hercules to 
whom the Carthaginians offered annual human sacrifice; it 
stands on the ground in front of the entrance to the Gallery 
of the Nations. By the temple of Felicity stood also the 
Thespiades, of one of which, according to Varro, a Roman knight, 
Junius Pisciculus, was enamoured. Varro likewise admires 

10. huml Btona: I.e. the statue 
woi witboDi pedestal or baKii. 

port, ad nationes: Serr. oa 
jiat. 8, 7Ji; forlicum Auguiliis 
ft€tral in qua simuliiira omnium 
gtaliupt (ellacavtrai. qaat ferlicus 
adptllabatvr ad Holimus ; it must not 
be confused with Pomj>eius' fvrticui 
oflbe foniti^en DBliocg, below, i 41. 

11. TheBpladaa ; Cic. ferr.U.iv, 

4: a/qne tilt L. Mummivs.cHin TkiS' 
fiadai, quae ad acdim Filieilalis sunt, 

ftteraque fnfana ex Hie oppide [ This- 
fiis\iigna tBlUrel,hum . . .Cufadintm 

(above, i ij) . . . *)M atligil. The 

Statoes must have been unong those 

-whieh L. Lacullos borrowed from 

Mummius, to aciora the temple op to 

the diiy of bis election, and cleverly 

managed not to retnin (Scrabo, viii, 

p. 381; cf. Dio Cassins. Er. 75). From 

Varro {Ling. Lai. vi, i) we learn that 

the Thtsfiadts - Miuae. H is usually 

•ssomed that [he Thespiadts are iden- 
tical with the iigna qnai atile atdcm 

Fel.fuert, by PraxilciM, cf. jaiiv,6y, 

where see note ; but the fiict that the 

Utter were o( bronze suScieDtly dis- 
poses of the identification. The pro- 

Tcnaooe, however, of the Thispiada, 

Ihetr celebrity, the subject and the 

ItOry of PisciCDlus, show them to have 

been Fraxilelean works. The iamoui 



group of the Muses found at Tivoli. 
BOW in ibeV-iticBn CHelbig. S68-174), 
may be looked upon as copies ; their 
Praiitelean character has been scarch- 
Ingly analysed by Amelnng, Basis 
des Frax, aus Manfinea, 1895, pp. 
».^-45- 

aedem Pelicitatia: xxxiv, 6g; 
built by L. LdcuUds to commemorate 
his Spanish campaiens of B.C. 150- 
151 tUrlichs, Arkesilaes, p. 7), ded. 
T43 B.C., Dio Cau. fr. 75, Oa the 
temple -statDc, fee xixv, 156. 

19. nt tradit Varro : V. is eri- 
dently the authority for the whole 
passage from Hlaifuett . . . atietorist 
in f 41. His name is brought in at 
this point because Pliny loolis upon 
the story of Pisciculus as of donbtfnl 
anthenticity, and therefore lays all 
responsibility upon hii author, 

KdmiratoF et Faaitella: the 
reading is proved by tbe context 
Anesilaum quoijui magn. Varre in 
{ 41, where the quoqae has no sense 
tmlesE Vario's admiration of Eome 
other artisl bad been previously re- 
corded; Fuitwanglet, /ViWwj, p. 41 ; 
cf. the cilalions from Varro in w»t, 
155-157: Varra Iradil sibi eognilum 
Pajsim . . . idim magn. Arc. 
laudatei Pasilclm. On Pasiteles. s* 
InCiod. p. Ixxvii. 
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et Pasitelis, qui et quinque volumina scripsit nobiliuin 
40 operum in toto orbe. natus hie in Graeca Italiae ora M 
civitate Romana donatus cum his oppidis lovem fecit ebo- 
reum in Metelli aede qua campus petitur. accidit ei, cum 
in navalibus ubi ferae Africanae erant per caveam intueosj 
leonem caelaret, ul ex alia cavea panthera crumperet non 
levi periculo driigentissimi artificis. fecisse opera compiura 
*i dicitur, quae fecerit nominatim non refertur, Arcesilaum 
quoque magnificat Varro, cuius se marmoream habuissc 
leaenam aligerosque ludentis cum ea Cupidines, quoninn 
alii religatam tenerent, alii cornu cogerent bibere, alii cald- 
arent soccis, omncs ex uno lapide. idem et a Coponio 
quattuoidecim nationes quae sunt circa Pompeium factas 
auctorest. invenio et Canachum laudatum inter sialuarios 
43 fecisse marmorea. nee Sauram atque Batrachum obliterari ■ 
convenit qui fccere templa Octaviae porticibus inclusa na- 
tione ipsi Lacones. quidam et opibus praepotentcs fuise 
eos putant ac sua inpcnsa construxisse inscriptioncm spe- 
rantes, qua negata hoc tamcn alio modo usurpasse. suBtj 

1. SrTftriA'rfi Bamb.; pasitelis rf/i'y«i: Vasiti:\<:i Dttlifien 



I. nobilium operum: the Greek 
title would be m/)i lvii(aiv ifiyani, 

i 40. I. oivitate . . . oppldia : 
during the social war of B.C. 90-89, 
when by the Le^s lulia and Piaulia 
Fapiria the right of citizenship was 
extended lo all the cities of Italy. 

4. in Hetslld uds: i. e. the tem- 
ple of Jupiter meniioned above, } 35. 

qua ounpiis: sc. Atarfius, there- 
fore the temple was on the noith ude 
of the feriicut Oclaviai. 

J. navaltbas: the naval docks 
of the Canipui Martiui. on the Tiber, 
OTcr against the frala Quiiutia ; 
Liv. iii, j6, 8, and xlv, 4a, lut^t 
Gilbert, A'om, pp. 146-150. The evt 
teferred to may have happened in H, 
55, when wild beasts were broug 
fiom Africa for the games of Tom- 
peinB;riin. viii, 53, 64. 

8, non refertur : i.e. hy Varro. 

j 41. ArceHUaum; xxiv, 155, 
where see notes. 



i 



9. se . . . babuisBa: 
where Varro is tik-ewisc cited as w 
and authority. His works of oita 
scattered in the proscriptiom on 
43. Introd. p. Iiiiiv. 

marmoreajn . . . leaensm ; Ae 
subject recalls the bennti^ letief in 
Vienna of a liooe^ (Schreiber, ffi/l. 
RiL. pi. i), which, with its com- 
panion (sheep suckling a 1imb\ cut 
help ns to recover the style oricolp- 
tnres of animals executed byArkeolaoi 
and Pasileles, Wickhoff, Wum> 
Gtnesii, p. j6. 

13. guattuordsoim natiooiM: m 
correspond to the nombcr of naliow 
■nbjugated by Pompeina (Plot. Ftmf. 
ilv i cf. Veil, ii, 40 ; Plin. vii, 9S 
mentions only thirteen nations ; the 
fourteenth statue was apparently added 
to commemorate the triumph OTCt tbe 
pirates, a mention of which closei 
the Act. Triumph, for the year 693 ; 
Gilbert, Rem, p. 316, note a). TImc 
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J'asiUks, the author of five books on the celebrated worlts of art PasiieUt, 
in all the world. This artist was born on the Greek coast of 40 
Italy, and received the Roman citizenship when it was given to 
the cities of that district. He made the ivory statue of Jupiter 
in the temple of Metellus on the way to the Field of Mars. It 
happened that once at the docks where were the wild beasts from 
Africa, as he was looking into a den to make a study of a lion on 
a relief, a panther broke out of another cage, to the great peril of 
the conscientious artist. His works are said to be numerous, but 
they are nowhere mentioned by name. iArkesi/aos also is highly 41 
esteemed by Varro, who possessed a marble group by his hand '*''*"■»''» 
of a lioness with winged Loves sporting about her ; some are 
holding her by a cord, others are forcing her to drink out of 
a horn, and others are putting shoes upon her ; the whole is carved 
out of one block. Varro is again my authority for saying that 
■iCoponius made the fourteen statues of the nations which stand 
round the theatre of Porapeius. I find too that Kanachos, famous 
for his bronzes, worked also in marble, nor must I overlook 
■fSauras and \Balrachos, Lakonians by birth, who built the temples 4 
enclosed by the galleries of Octavia. Some say that they were ■5^™*«- 
rich men who built the temples at their own cost, hoping that 
their names would be inscribed upon them. Foiled in this, they 
yet achieved their object in another way, so it is said, and it is 

for C. TuUius Vilulus (Fabrelli, Iiucr. 
p. i8j). By an wlension of this 
CDStom, the architecte S. and B. might 
carve a frog and a. \Ua.tA id lien of 
signalure among the ornaments of 
a column. The serioas objection to 
the story is that Vilrnvias (iii, j, j) 
names HermodoToa of SaUmis as the 
architect of the temples. We must 
therefore conctnde either that the 
story a aitiological — Che omaments 
of ihe colnnins Eiving rise to a story 
to which the custom of ollasive em- 
blems noted above lent plausibility— 
or that S. and B. were architects- 
adjoint, or perhaps merely donors of 
Ihe said columns, whom at a later 
date legend turned into architects of 
the temples. 

18. Insoriptioaem sperultes : 
this portion of the anecdote is, in any 
case, ipoci}'phal. 



statues arc tbe earliest 
those petsoni ^cations of conquered 
peoples so conspicuous in Koman 
art. It is noteworthy that the artist 
was a Roman (Brunn, A'. G. i, p. 603). 
These may be the statues concerning 
the placing of which Alticus advised 
Pompeius, Cic. All. iv, 9. 

ciroa Fompaium ; Suet. J\'cro, 



14. Oanacbum: xxxiv, 50, 'ji,, 
{ 43. tj. Sauram atque Batra- 

ohum; names of animals were familiar 
in Greece as proper names (cf TaiJfiot, 
SitBju'O!, TfTT<£, Mill, nnd the long 
lists in rick, Gr. Personinnamen, 
p, 314 ff.). Moreover, il was a usual 
RomancDitomtointrodnce— QUgrave- 
reliels — some allusive emblem 10 the 
name of the deceased : a boar for 
Titus Statilius Aper (C. /. L. vi, 
1975; \le\bis. Class. AnI- ^ii); a calf 
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certe etiairmum in coiumnarum spin's inscalptae nomiDum 

43 eorum argumento lacerta atque ran». in lovis aede ex iis 
pictura cultusque rcliquus omnis femineis argumentis con- 
stat, crat enim facta lunoni, sed, cum inferrentur stgoa, 
permutasse geruli traduntur, et id religione custoditumi 
velut ipsis diis sedcm ita partitis. ei^o et in lunonis aece 
cultus est qui lovis esse debuit. sunt et in parvolis marm> 
reis famam consecuti Myrmecides, cuius quadrigam cmn 
agitatore operuit alis musca,et Callicrates, cuius forniTCanini 
pedes atque alia membra pervidere non esL m 

44 Haec sint dicta de marmoris scalptoribus summaquc 
claritate artificum. 

ScMfiqtull. 1194), or or Mil(M 
[AiliflQ,™«. loT. i, 17V Heisgn- 
nilly cepmented asouJiiiig ihc dtunil 
conjointly with K. Anotbcr nund 
of their fiutpartxrla was a gnin uf 
seiame engraved with sa elffiu 
disticb (according to Plutarch, •*. 
Slakes, liv, 5, two line* o( Homol- 
Tbere is no cine to tbe date of eitbct 

qnadrigam : in vii, S5 il b 
mentioned »» of ivory, white Choirv- 
boskos (above) nys iroo ; and the 
grammarian Thcodo^os {S. Q. iioi;, 
bronie; it looks tuspicioiuly as if the 
quaiiHga were apocryphal. V« lli» 
eiecQtion of a microscopic chariot wai 
quite within the power of the ancieni 
goldidith, cf. the tiny chariot lei b; 



». laosFta atqns rana: cf. the 

lizard and liog usrvcd on tbe capital 
of ooe of the culnmns of San Lorento 
fuoil le Dura, trantfcTTed Iroin some 
ancient building. 

{ 43. In lovla aede : above, m 
J5, 40; according to Veil. Pnterc. 
i, II, who Males that the temple of 
Jupiter was the first in Rome \a be 
fauilt of marble; the temples being 
liite imcHpliene. legend naturally 
soon became active on the subject. 

7. porvoUa marmoTela ; a con- 
fusion of Fliny's, who in vii, g£, 
mentions Myrm, and Kail, as workers 

8. Myrmecldoa ; of Athens, ac- 
cording to Cholioboskos (quoted by 
Schol. to Dionjsios Thrax - Ovetb. 



I 




SCULPTURE IN MARBLE 

I undeniably true that a lizard and a frog, typifying their names, are 
I Still to be seen carved on the bases of the columns. Of these 43 
I two temples the One dedicated to Jupiter contains only paintings 
I and decorations relating to women, for as a matter of fact it was 
I built for Juno; but the porters made a mistake, it is said, when 
L they brought in the statues, and superstition consecrated the error, 
I as though this division of their shrines were due to the gods 
I themselves. In the same way the temple of Juno has the oma- 
I ments appropriate to Jupiter. 

Miniature works in marble likewise secured renown for Myrme- Alimatm 
\ hides, whose four-horse chariot and charioteer could be covered "wir. 
by the wings of a fly, and for Kallikrates, whose ants have feet 
and limbs loo small to be distinguished by the human eye. 
J This closes what I have to say of workers in marble and of the 4 



most famous sculptors. 

Nike, with Ero<c& nt each side, 
belonging to the ear- pendant, Anl, du 
Sospkori Cimitiiriin, ed. Reinaoh, 
pi. xii, 5, 5*. Reinnch (p. 4) JDstly 
confiimiLIion of the praises 
bestoved by the ancieots on the /ut/ia- 
TtTQm- of Theodoroi Mjimekides, 
snd KallikiBtes. Perhaps, therefore, 
should loolt upon all these artists 
AS practising the an of goldsmiths 
by the side of the greater art of sla- 
tnaiy in bronie ot marble (see note 



9. OolUorates : of Lakcdaimon 
(Ailian and Choiroboskoi}. 

fonniaaniiii : the iaebionlng of 
ants and bees is atlribnCed by Ciceio 
<^Aiad. frier, ii, 38, no) to Myrme- 
kides — rightly, to jadye fioin the 
man's came, which is doubtless a 
nicknuiDe won (or him by his skill. 

10. pervidore non est: cr, Varro 
{litig. Lai. vii, i), who Mys of the 
WDrtig of Mynnekides that they could 
only be properly seeo when placed on 
black silk. 
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laB Idem hie imperator edixit ne quis ipsum alius quanf 
Apelles piiigcret, quam Pyrgoteles scalperct, quam Lysip- 
pus ex aere duceret, quae artes pluribus inclaruerc exemplia.' 

126 Aristidis Thebani pictoris unam tabulam centum talentb 
rex Attaius licitus est, octoginta emit duas Caesar dictatoi^ 
Mediam et Aiacem Timomachi. in tcmplo Veneris Gene- 
tricis dicaturus. Candaules rex Bularchi picturam Magne- 
turn exiti, baud mediocris spati, pari repcndit auro, Rbodui 
non incendit rex Demetrius expugnator cognominatus. t 
tabulam Protogenis crcmaret a parte ea muri locatam.- 

127 Praxiteles marmore nobilitatus est Gnidiaque Vcnere prac 
cipue vcsano amore cuiusdam iuveiiis insigni, sed et Ni 
medis aestimatione regis grand! Gnidiorum acre ali 
permutare earn conati, Phidiae luppiter Olympius cotidi 
testimonium perhibet, Mentori Capitoliuus et Diana Ephesii 
quibus fuere consecrata artis ejus vasa. 



I Normam autem et libellam et tomum et clavem Theo- 
dorus Samius (sc. invenit). 



VII, 136. 1. ApeUaa : xxxv, 85 ; 
cf.Hor.£/. II, 1,339; Edictovittdl, 
m piit It prattir Aftlltn \ Pingeril, 
out alius Lysippa ducertl atra \ Foriis 

Ali.zandrivu!lti<n simuloHlia . . . 
FjTKDteleB : ixxvli, 8. 
Itralppua ; see noIe on xxxiv, 

i 126. 4. AriBtidJB Thebani : 



of Corinth this sum was offeied by 
Attilos, O! ratlier by PtiilDpoiiD(n 
on his b«lu]f, for tlie ' DioD^rsot aod 
Ariadne' of Atiiteides; upon which 
MDnunins, staggered al the value let 
upon the pictiue, tetaiccd 
and note). 
6. Uediam 



1 taleatia : after the sock aad ni 



1.26; 136. 
7. Bulorolii pioti 




The emperor Alexander also issued 
Apelles might paint his portrait, none but Pyrgoleles engrave it, 
and none but Lysippos cast his statue in bronze. Several fiinious 
likenesses of hira exist of thcst three kinds. 

King Altaios bought a single picture by Aristeides of Thebes las 
for a hundred talents [^21,000 circ], and the dictator Giesar 
gave eighty [;£i6,8oo circ] for two by Timomachos, a Mcdcia 
and an Aias, which he intended lo dedicate in the temple of 
Venus the Mother. King Kandaules paid its weight in gold for 
a picture of no small dimensions by Boularchos, representing the 
destruction of the Magnetes. King Demetrios, surnamed the 
Destroyer of Cities, refrained from setting fire to Rhodes, for fear 
he should bum a painting by Protogenes which was near the 
part of the city wall threatened. Praxiteles owes his fame to im 11/ 
marble sculptures and to his Aphrodite at Knidos, which is best 
known by the story of the youth who fell madly in love with it, 
and also by the value King Nikomedes set on it when he offered 
to take it in acquittal of the heavy state debt of the Knidians. Xeus 
of Olympia daily bears testimony in honour of PhcidiaM, as fur 
Mentor do Jupiter of the Capitol and Artemia of Ephcsos, to 
whom the cups made by his hand have been consecrated. 



The rule and line, the lalhc and lever, were invented hy 10s 
Theodoros of Saraos. 



S. Bhodum non Inoendll ; 
niv, 10+ 

{ 127. 1 : . mBrmora DobUlMCua : 
itiivi, JO ; cf. iiiii*, 69 frax. 
^ucque nmrmOTt /tlicier. 

14. lappitar Oljmpixut: uxiv. 



49, S4; »"*1, 18. 

ijH. Ospltolloua . . , Bub 
■ilIII, ig4 uiU note. 

t IBB. 17, Tliaadoriu Ru: 
xiilr, 83 «ud note. 



III. 

205 Picturam Aegypti el in Graecia Euchir Daedali c 
ut Aristoteli placet, ut Theophrasto Polygnotus Atl 
(sc. condere instituerunt). 

IV. 

flis' Maxime aeternam putant hebenum ct cupressum cednim-i 
que, claro de omnibus maleriis iudicio in tempio HphesiaCa 
Dianae, ulpote cum tola Asia exstruente CXX annis per*J 
actum sit. convenit tectum eius esse e cedrinis trabibus.^ 
de simulacro ipso deae ambigitur. ccteri ex hebcno e 
tradunt, Mucianus ter cos. ex his qui proxime viso scrip*] 
sere vitigineum et numquam mutatum septies restitu 

214 templo, hanc materiam elegisse Endocon, etiam noma 
artificis nuncupans, quod equidem miror, cum antiquioren 
Minerva quoque, non modo Libero patre, vctustatem < 
tribuat. 

V. 
, XXI. ^ 

4. Arborum enim ramis coronari in sacns certaminibusij 
mos erat primum. postea variare coeptum mixtura versi- 
colori florum, quae invicem odores coiorcsque acccnderet, 
Sicyonc iiigenio Pausiae pictoris atque Gljxcrae coronariae 
dilcctae admodum illi, cum opera eius pictura imitaretur, 
ilia provocans variaret, essctquc certanien artis ac naturae, 
qualcs etiam nunc exstant artificis illius tabellae atque in 
primis appellata stephaneplocos qua pinxit ipsam. 
11. Endocon] Sillig; candem con codka. 
AeKTPtl 



L. 



% 206. 

ICuchlr: in xiiv, iji he tieui 
one of the CoritithiBQ modellers who 
■ccompanicd I'liniaritoB to Italy; la 
pBas.vi,4, fsslhemisIerorKlearchos 
of Rhcgion, the master of Pythagoras. 
At least it seems protjable that it U 
one Biid the same personage to whom 
diHerent pacts ire assigned in various 
■pocryphnl traditions concemicg the 
beginnings of the several arts, cf. 
Robert Ank. March, p. iji, note l. 
For an artist of the Dime in late 
historic times see ixiiv, oi. 



i. Theophruto: on tbe mte- 
understaoding Involved liei« aee 
Introd. p. XI K. 

XVI, 313. 5. lomplo Bpbealaa: 

below, xsivi, 95, 

9. Muci&ntui : Introd. p. Ixnv fT. 

Stored by Sillig from Athenag. njnoS. 
17 (below, App. li) for tbc corrupt 
eandem con of the MSS. Besides 
Ephesoi, Endoios alio worked in 
Asia Minor at Eruthiai (Pans, rii, 
S. g)i further, iti one of his two ia- 
sdiplions (/. G. B. 8, stele of 



Painting was first invented by the Egyptians, and introduced 305 
into Greece, according to Aristotle, by Eucluir. a kinsman of 
Daidalos, but according to Theophrastos by Polygnotos of Athens. 

IV. 

Hook XV) 
Ebony, cypress, and cedar wood are tbought to be the most ai3 
durable, every wood having been signally tested in the temple of 
Artemis at Ephesos, which all Asia joined to build, and which was 
completed in a hundred and twenty years. While all agree that 
the roof is made of cedar beams, we have varying accounts of the 
image of tbe goddess, All other writers say that it is of ebony, 
but among those who have written after close inspection, Mucianus, 
who was thrice consul, declares that it is of vine-wood, and has 
remained unchanged though the temple has been restored seven 
times. The material, he says, was the choice of Endoios, the 214 
maker, whose name he gives somewhat to my surprise, since he 
holds the image to he not only earlier than the Dionysos, but 
also than the Athene. 



Branches of trees were originally used for crowns in the sacred ' 
games. Later on the fashion of intertwining flowers of different 
hues, to strengthen each other's scent and colour, was invented 
and introduced at Sikyon by the painter Pausias and Glykera, 
a wreath -seller whom he loved. He imitated her wares in painting, 
and she varied them to challenge him, thus making art and nature 
vie together. Pictures by Pausias in this style are still extant, the 
most noteworthy being the orf^oinjjiXdinir, or wreath-binder, a por- 
trait of Glykera herself. 



K-XM 



Lampiio) he oses the Ionic dislfui, 
while in the other ('Apx- 4*At., 1BS8, 
p. 108) he uses the Inoic alphabet. It 
is pmbsble, iheiefoie, that be w&s bd 
Ionian, wham the later ort-hislorinns 
turned into an Athenian, as they did 
Alltamenea and others (aee Add, In 
Inlrod. p. 331). From their e|ii- 
giaphy the inscriptions muat be daled 
between b-c 531 and 508 ; tor the 



latest discusEioD of Endoios and his 
dnie see Lechat in Kts. dei Eluda 
(7/-«yi.«. V, iSgj.p. 385(t. Themoat 
famous wotk of Endoios wag the 
sented Athena (below, App. xi ; Pans, 
i, id, 4) dedicated on tbe AtheQian 
Akropolis by one Katlias. 

XXI, 4. 18. Paiulae . . . QX-}- 
oerae : xxiv, i 15 and nolt 



VI. 

Lemnius (sc. labyrinthus) similis ilU columnis tantum 

CL memorabilior fuit.quarura in officina turbines ita libraii 

pependerunt ut pueVo circumagente tomarentur. architect! 

feccre Zmilis et Rhoecus et Theodorus indigenae. 



VII. 



1 



i Graecae magnificentiae vera admiratio exstat tcmplumj 
Ephesiae Dianae CXX annis factum a tota Asia, in solo 
id palustri fecere, ne terrae motus sentiret aut hiatus tiraeret, 
nirsus ne in lubrico atque instabili fundamenta tantae molis 
locarentur, calcatis ea substravere carbonibus, dein vclleribus 
lanae. univcrso templo longitudo est CCCCXXV pedum^ 
latitude CCXXV, columnae CXXVII a singulis regibui 
factac LX pedum altitudine, ex is XXXVI caelatae, 
a Scopa. operi praefuit Chersiphron architectus. 

VIII. 

' Elide acdis est Minervae in qua fratcr Phidiae Panaenu 
tectorium induxit lactc ct croco subactum, ut ferunt, ideOf 
si tcratur hodie in eo saliva pollice, odorem croci sapo- 
rem que reddit. 

IX. 
I Pavimenta origincm apud Graecos habent elaborata 
picturae ratione donee lithostrota expulere earn, celeberrt 
II, una a] £ami. ; una fiVt., Von. 



cf. 

CO, 

T, 

I Su 

I the 

I t.. 

L the 



XXXVI. eo. I. Lemnlua ^lab.) : 
hj error for the Samiao labyrinth, 

f 0S. 5. templum Epbealne Di- 
anae : the description seemi bonowed 
from Muciauns, Introd. p. Ixxxviii ; 
cf. ivi, 113, bnt the accomit 19 very 
confuicd, leferrlng partly to the (List 
temple I began close of seventh cmlury 
B.C. uid bnnit 356 B. C. by Hcrostistos, 
Stiabo, xiv, p. 6^0) and pattially to 
the second, upon which Sliopas would 
be employed. The reconslrnction of 
the Epbesian Artemision is hesct with 



almost as grave difficulties as 
the Mausoleioo, but see the interesting 
attempt lately made by A..S. Mumj^ 
Jaunud cf the R. Inst, of £ ' 
ArckU., 185)5, P- *' ff. The ant 
Ijleratnre is fully given and dbca 
by Bninn, K. G. ii, p. 345 ff. 

S. ne In lubiico . . . laiute : 
was done by the advice of Tlieodoio^ 
Dio^DCS Laertios, ii, S, 103. 

10. univerao templo: i. ( 

sniing the length along the low 

step of the platform, see A. S. Mnna|t 
op. cU. p. +4. 



VI. 

The labyrinth of Lemnos is like that of Krete, but is dis- 90 
tinguished by its columns, a hundred and fifty in number. Their 
drums were raised from the ground in the stone-yard and balanced 
on a pivot, so that a boy could set them spinning round and 
smooth their surface. The architects who built it were Smiits, 
Rhoikos, and Theodoras, natives of the island. 



VII. 

Our genuine admiration for the magnificence of the Greek genius 05 
is roused by the temple of Artemis at Ephesos, which was built in 
a hundred and twenty years by the exertions of all Asia. The 
temple was placed on a marshy site, that it might not suffer from 
earthquakes, or be in danger from the cracking of the ground, 
while on the other hand, to prevent any insecurity or shifting in the 
foundation on which the massive weight of the temple was to 
rest, a substratum was laid of pounded charcoal covered with 
fleeces. The full length of the temple is 435 feet, and its breadth 
aaS ; there are 127 columns 60 feet high, each made by a 
different king. Of these 36 are carved, one of them by ^opoi. 
The chief architect was Clursiphron. 



VIII. 

There is at Elis a temple of Athena in which we are told that 177 
Panainos, the brother of Pheidias, mixed the plaster on the walls 
with saffron and milk ; hence to this very day if the finger is 
wetted in the mouth and rubbed on the wall, it smells and tastes 
of saffron, 

IX. 
The Greeks were the first to introduce paved floors, which they i84 
decorated with painting until mosaic took its place. The most 

■, 54, both 



I], tuuftSoapa: tbis I9 the read- 
ing of Cod. Bomb. ; it was kindly 
verified for this edition by Mr. Fischer, 
Chronologically it ii quite possible 
that Skopas worked tor the second 
Epbeaian lemple, see note on xxivi, 30. 

1 3, Ohsraiphron ; the dnt ucliitect 
of the liist temple, rii, iij. 



\ 177. 14. ZUde: 
Punainoi and Rolotes hud been em- 
ployed on the statae of Athena, and 
it is evident from the present passage 
Chut Panainoi mnst have deconted 
the temple with wall- paintings. 

{ 1B4. 19. lltboatrota: iheearliest 
instance of a mosaic floor in Greece 
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mus fuit in hoc gcnere Sosus qui Pergaini stravit quemJ 
vocant asaroton oecon, quoniam purgamenta conae in pavi-<-fe 
mentis quaeque everri solent velut relicta fecerat | 
e tessellis tinctisque in varios colorcs. mirabilis ibi columba 
bibens et aquam umbra capitis infuscans. apricantur a 
scabentes sese in canthari labro. 



8 Polycratis gemma quae demonstratur intacta inJibataque 
est. Ismcniae aetate multos post annos apparet scalpi 
ctiam smaragdos solitos. confirmat hanceandem opinionem I 
edictum Alexandri magni quo vetuit in hac gemma ab alio J 
se scalpi quam ab Pyrgotele non dubie clarissimo artis eius. I 
Post eum Apollonides et Cronius in gloria fuere qtiiqucl 
divi Augusti imaginem simillime exprcssit, qua postc 
principes signant, Dioscu rides, 

XI. 

Athena- At B' flxovft t^i^pi- ri^iroi ukaariKji noX ypat^iic^ koL (brSpiav-a 



is that of the PnmoBs of (he (empleof 
ZcDsalOlympiHf Olympia, Baudenkm. 
ii, pi. cv {cf. .■*, i, pi. is ■. Mosaic came 
into general use in the time of the Dia- 
dochoi ; cf. Athen. xji, 541 d, ib. v, 

1. asaroton oeaon; cf. the mosaic 
intheLaleran(Hell)iE,C/aiJ.^B/.6Q4) 
strewn with fn^ments of food, and 
the mosaic (Brit. Mm.) representing 
itrewn leaves. — Stalius SUv. i, 3, ^^. 

4. oolnmba bibana : a similar 
snbject in the famons mosaic of the 
Capitol, fanad in the villa of Hadrian ; 
Helhig, Class. Ant. 450; cf. Ihc 
mosaica io Naples, Me. 9993 and 
114381. From the words mirabilis 
ibi'A appears that the duve drinking 
was part of the larger composition 
representing the un swept floor. 
n the edge of a vase are a. 
tabjecl of Ircijuent 



coins, cf. Drexler, Zeilichrifi 
Numismalik, vol. lii. 

XXXVII, fl, 7. PolruratU 1 
ma : according to Plinir in ( 4 of tt 
book ic was a sardonyx, and was 
preserved at Rome, in the Temple of 
Concord, set in a hora, the offering of 



Augii'i 



intaata Inlibatoqus : on the o 

hand. Sirabo, xiv, p. 638, 
of its bdng spleodiiily graved, 1 
Herodotoi (iii, 41 ^ of its being a at 
of emetald (i. c. emerald- prase, s 
Brunn, K. G. a, p. 4G8 ; Fortwangtoj 
Jakrh. iii, 1889, p. 194! mounted ii 
a gold ring aipprjjls xP'^'^TOt;^ 
was reputed the work of Theodon 
cf. Pans, viii, 14, I, and 

8. Ismenfu ; Plat. 
Apclcins, Jt Deo Sotr. ai ; Boethlo^ 
/)u/. Mus. 1, 1 l^ed, Fricdlcin, p. tSj 
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celebrated worker in mosaic is \Sosqs, who laid the floors of 
a house at Pergatnon, known as the aa-apuroi o«ot, or Unswept 
House, because he represented in small bits of many-coloured 
mosaic the scraps from the table and everything that is usually 
swept away, as if they had been left lying on the floor. Among 
these mosaics is a marvellous dove drinking and casting the 
shadow of its head on the water. Other doves are pluming their 
feathers in the sun on the lip of a goblet. 



■ xxxvm 

The gem shown as that of Polykrates is uncut and iintouched. 8 
We find that at a much later date, in the days of Ismenias, even 
emeralds were engraved. An edict of Alexander the Great con- 
firms this : he forbade any one but Pyrgote/es, who was beyond 
doubt the greatest master of the art, to engrave his likeness on 
these gems. After Pyrgoteles, i Apollortidei and fKronies won 
fame, and Dioikotirides who engraved that perfect likeness of the 
god Augustus which later emperors have used as their seal. s 



Images of the gods were not had in honour at all before the 

irts of modelling, of painting and of statuary were introduced, 



DionysodoTDS i; known only 

.. ■maragdoa : emerald, bow- 
r, does not appear to have come 
> use till Hi^Uenislic times, and 

then only unimportBiit gemi were cut 

in this stone. 

I. kb Fyrgotele : vii, taj (App. 

I) ; cf. Apulcius, Florida, i. p. 7 (ed. 

Krucger, 1865); he ia unknown oul- 

lide liteistore. 

13. Auguatl Im&ginsm : a. full 
■t (needing revinion however") of 
ortiaits of Augustus on gcma is 

given by Bernoulli, Rom. l^ono- 

grafhii, ii. p. 4(1. None can be 

tiaced back to Dia»konriile». 

4. DioaouridoB : oflhenumerous 

extant gems beanng Ihe signature of 

~ lii ooly are recognized as genuine 



by Furl w angler, Jahrb. lii, 1888, 
pp. ijS-114; 16. pi. iii, i; pL viii. 
»i, 13, 34, 35. 26. To these signed 
instances should be added, according 
to R. von Schneider {Album der 
(Vitncr SaHtmlungin. p. 16, text to 
plmte 4tl, the great Vienna caineo 
representing the family of Augustus. 
—Three sons of Dioakouridci,— 
HieroptiiloB, llylloa, and Eulyches, 
— arc known from their signatnres on 
gems to have been gem -engravers ; 
see Furlwangler, of. cit. p. 304 ft. 

15. At S' )tKivt« . . . : the rhetoric 
of Athenagoris seems evolved out of 
the same curious notion appearing in 
riin. imiv, 9, ifi, that art progressed 
from lesser objects to statues of the 

16. 2avp(ov . . . Za|i(au x we igaia 
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Kopniflias yevotiiv<ii» khX irKiaypa^las t^iv rvpeOtCtri}! vffo SovpEni 
tiriToi' Iv ijKiif IT epiyp a i/fawTos, ypa0 w^s Bi imo KpiToypos io xtwn 
XeA(iiK(i)fi<i'iu iTKias ai'Bpos ital yvmiKos ivaXfCi^anTO'!, &Tio Hi i^t 
Ko'pTjf KopoTrAaOiKijs [ti/pt^ii] {(pioTiKSit Y^p Tivos e\ovaa itfpi'i 
4ypa^(y avrav Koip.a>fifvov iv Tol\if rijii <r«ilr, (16' 6 irai^p ^rftlt 
airopoAAiiKTu oStrr) tjJ dfxoionjn {Ktpapov ii (Ipyaf«To) ovayAi^a; 
r^p TSfptypatfiTiv irijA.^ irpoiroi'twA^pioirei'" o tutios /rt koI I'M* o 
Kopivdip ffifC^Toi), TovTois hi i-ntyivop-fvoi. AatSaXos Qtobupos 
2ftiAis dcBpioiToiroitiTiK^y *tai ■7:\aimKT]ii itporrf^fCpcu. 6 fih- ii |» 
XyxJiios oAfyos roo-ourot ratr fiKom koL rfj irtpi ra tlbaika vpay- 
p.aTfCa, wr ^X*'" <''"•"' ^^^ ^'"W'tow Tcxwiriif fl«oO, rfl ;iiji yojt 
^v 'E^^cry T^s 'A/)T('|ui8os irai T(i r^s "Afliji'Ss (pioAAoir Se 'AAjAfif 
afl^Aij yap is oi ^uirrimuT epov ofrrai yap) ri Airfl t^s (Aa^f rt 
iroAaioi' uai t^w Ka^Tj^ifjiju 'EcSoior (Ipydtraro ^oflijr^s AaiSoAm'. ij 
6 hi ITtfflios ^pyoi' GeoBwpou Ka't TijAtKA^ous «al o AijAiov kqI 
^ 'Aprfp,ts T«Krafou nal 'Ayythioiinis rt'xMJ, 17 !i «'»• 2^^ 'Hfia 



'AippobixJi ^q) (I' KvKu) irf/ia ITpafir^Xovs 
'AfficAtjirios ipyov 'Petbtov. avi'fkovTa i^c 
ititpevyfv t6 p,Ti ill' ivOpdicav yiyovft-ai. 
^aav i( ^PXV^ ■' " ^^ ft<rn> vetiTtpoi ^ ~ 



ri AoiTTO er&(uAa ^ 






ri « 



\i0oi xat uAr; 



S t6 y(viiT0o.i av$ptaTtii 
at irepiepyos r«')(ii]. 



nol Wx*''!* > y? T 



ctlcb here the ccbo of some ort- 
wiilfr who had conlraaed the claima 
o[ island anil mninland Gchoolsi ; cf. 

I. KAtivSoui: Plm. uuv, 15. 
K6pi)s Kopivfiiai : Flia. uiv, 15T. 
6. avTou KMFiu^ivov : while 10 
Plinj the lover is repreunted as going 

B. tn. kbI vOv iv KopCvSf : Jffnii 

Mummias Can'H/iuHt evirltn'l. Plin. 
usv, 151; hence it appeals that 



Athe[iagoTU is qaoting — thongli M|fl 
necessarily at iiist haod — ftom flfl 
aathor older Ihui B.C. 146. \ 

1^. TO oiro Tfji tXaCot ; Pans. J, j6, 
6. Athenagoraa is the only writer 
who attributes the statue to Endoioi. 

IJ. •^vBoios: above note on xn, _ 
114-App, IV, 

tiaOT]Tr|s AaiSdAov ; Paus. i, ifi^^ 

lb. aSiniAot: Diodoioi, i, 9a J 

h AtiAios: Pans, n, ji, 5; 

Pint, dc Aim. 14 ( -^ Bernaidakii^ 4 
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but are later than the days of -^Saunas of Samos, iKraton of 
Sikyon, Kleanthes of Corinth, and a maiden, also of Corinth. 
Linear drawing was discovered by Saurias, who traced the outline 
of the shadow cast by a horse in the sun, and painting by Kraton, 
who painted on a whitened tablet the shadows of a man and 
woman. The maiden invented the art of modelling figures in 
relief. She was in love with a youth, and while he lay asleep she 
sketched the outline of his shadow on the wall. Delighted with 
the perfection of the likeness, her father, who was a potter, cut 
out the shape and filled in the outline with clay ; the figure is 
Still preserved at Corinth. After these came Daidalos, Thuodoros, 
and Smiiis, who introduced the arts of statuary and modelling. 
In fact so short a time has passed since statues and the making 
of images were introduced, that we can name the maker of each 
several god, Endoios, the pupil of Daidalos, made the statue of 
Artemis at Ephesos, the old olive-wood image of Athena (or 
rather of .^thela [the unsuckled], for so those better acquainted 
with her mysteries call her), and the seated image ; the Pythian 
Apollo is the work of Theodoras and TekkUs ; the Apollo and 
Artemis at Delos are by Teklaios and Angelion ; the statues of 
Hera in Samos and in Argos are by the hand of Smiiis, and 
the other statues are by Pfteidias ; Praxileks made the second 
Aphrodite at Knidos, and Fheidias the Asklepios at Epidauros. 
In a word, there is not one of them but is the work of man's 
hands. If, then, these are gods, why were they not from the 
beginning, and why are thsy younger than those who made them ? 
What need had they of men and human art to bring them into 
being? They are but earth and stones and wood and cunning art, 

ive nutcs on App. VI. and on 

"'• '^ 

CC ii-ii». [8. Jv 'ApY*t : lliia Argive Hera 

17. ■?! 'ApniM L known only from by Smiiis is known only from Athena- 

Athenagoias. goras; but see Btunn, JC. G. i, p. 37. 

^ 8) Jv X "Hpa: Pans, vil, 4, 19, 'A^ipoE. tv EvlB^: Plia. uxvi, 

4; for tlie type cf. P. Gardner, Samti ao, 

and Samian CofiJ, pp. (9, 750', pl.y, lo, 'AiricA,T|ini(: see lotrod, p. Ur, 

l-g, -Smiiis wss himself a Samian, noU i. 
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zliii, note i. F. Muaier provEdr^; me with a final proof of (be ii 
deblednaa of Antigonos to Dnris for the story of the Nemesis ; he points out 
(in a piivate letter) the Hriking similarity between the story toM in Plioy, 
of the vengeance laken by Agorakiilos, and the followitig fragment fiom 
Dnris in Plutarch < LysattA' i8 = Fr. 65, Miiller) : 'AfTi^x"" *J '"'« Ko*o- 
^WKicnr fnu ViKT^p^Tov rtvoi 'H/nAtttrov voti^fia^t Acadj'Sptia biayeuviaoftivonf in' 
airrav (sc. Lysnnder) riy Nh^/juto* iaTti/iiriuair. A Si 'Avrt^axi" 
ixSiaOfii ^^ariat ri voCij^ia. TIKiTav Si vfoi iir t6ti imi 9av- 
tiA(iuy Ti» 'Am'/iaX'"' '"' ^5 jtdiijtibSi Pif^O'i <l>ipayTa t^i" fi-rTaf 
iytKafiBayt irai irapttii/&fiTO, rots d-[tooZfft. . . . ' There were two other poets, 
Antimachu! Colophonian, and Niceralus bom at Hcraclea, which did both 
wtyle verKS to honour him (Lysander), striving whether of them should do 
best. Lysaodcr judged Ike ervmn and viclery unto Niceralus : ■wkirrmitk 
Antimackus was so angry Ikal he rosed out all Ikat he had written af him. 
But Plalo, who at that time was yoong, and loved Anlimachns because he 
was an excellent poet, did comforte him, and toldc him [hat ignoraaa<:e . . . ' 
(North, ed. Wyndhom, vo). iii, p. 347]. 

P. U. Still HQDlher fitoiy of a self-tanghl artist, preserved this time not 
tn Piiny bnt in Pansatiias. has been painted out to me by F. Mlinier, whole 
comronnication on the subject I translate verbally : ' The acconnt of Pausanias 
(v, 10, 1) concerning Kolotes may be classed with the stories from Duns 
noted Hermts, xix, p. 531 f. : (7>vi H tpaaiv jf 'HfiacAfiaE tiIv KoKintiv, o( Ii 
in)XMrpo7fiDi'^afT«t mrmBg to is too! ii\iara! nopiov itrnfalyovaiy 5>-ra airriv, 
liadtiriju IlaaiTikoBs, Uaairikijy Bl airoBiSajS^viu (Battmann's reading for the 
airiy tiiaxSijyai of the MSS., which it >s impossible to retain except by 
Gssoming a lacuna). Thos the same is reconnted here of Pasileles as of the 
several men noted /ac. n't. Like the Seilanion. Protogenea, Erigonos, and 
Lysippos of Dnris, i'asiteles is represented as having had no teacher; like 
SeiianioD, Erigonos and Pythagoras of Rhcgioo, he had one pnpil. Pasitclet 
is as completely unknown as these three pupils, and as the master of the 
philosopher Demokriloi invented by Duns [fr. 56)- I accordingly lielieve 
that the view combated by Pausanias must be traced back to Duns. It is 
uncertain whether Antigonos had already combated it, or whether he com- 
bined it with the carrent tradition, inasmoch as he transferred Kolotes from 
the Parian to the Athenian school. To alter the birthplace of Kolotes from 
Hera.kleia to Paros, whereby he was made into the countryman of his fellow- 
pupil Agorakritos. was a slight matter in the eyes of Duris, for he had turned 
Kleobouloi of Lindos into a Karian, and proclaimed the toieign origin of 
other of the seven sages (Miiller, F. H. G. ii, p. 48^, fr. 53-SS) ; probably also 
he had transferred the scene of an anecdote from Kioton to Agrigentam 
(Plin. Koav, 64, cf. Hermes, in, p. 537.0. 1).' In the light of the preceding 
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Dote of Mdiuer'i, it has become plain to me tbat Duiis must be held respocBhlc 
for the tradition that lepresentEd Alkimenes as a cutive ofLcmnoS (A^tnai. 
Soaidas, I. V. 'AXmaiunp ; vjiatimfi, Tzetzes, Chil. viit, 340}, whereas Andgcoot 
tntned him into an Alhenian (Plin. ixivi, 16)- It is natural to find Dnris— 
a Simian — repcaledty chnmpioning the claims of the Greeks of Asia Mincir 
and the islands to artistic pre-cminaice. Nor mast wc forget thati carettc 
ol accuracj though he was, he doubtleis had at his commuid detuled 
information which was no longei within reach of the later nit -historians, Kho 
were content to group aniats about the chief art-centies. Thus EladoiM, 
who was probably really an Ionian (note oa Appendix XI), is reprcstnlol 
in Pausanias simply as 'AAivgioi, One great eiror of modem aichaeoIogiKi 
is to allempt to hannoniie the variant trRdilions instead of tntdiig them 
to Ibeii different sources, which will generally be discoTercd in periods wide 

F. li, note 6 : Tht master! ef Phtidias. I am pleased lo find «hu 

1 wrote six months back concerning the masters of Pheidias contirmed by the 
comments of Michaelis {Dcvljche Liltcraturuitung, jSg6, no. aj, p. 788; 
rev. of E. Gardner's Mandboak af Gretk SculfHun) on the nDCmstwoithines* U 
the Hagelaidai tradition : the tame scholion on Aristoph. Fregs, 504, whkh 
names Uagelaldas as the master of Fheidiai, rIeo contains a mist^e con- 
cemlng the Herakles Alexiliakos of Hagelaldas; this stime tmlnutwoRlij 
scholion is the source for the information of Tzeties and Sonidas (abore, p. li, 
note 3). Michaclis accordingly disputes the strange coatention of E. Gardner 
{Handl'oek, p. 194 ; cf. pp J48, 365) that ' the relation of Pheidias to Ageladn 
is the best established by lilerwy evidence,' 'vulmehr ill Phidiaf SchHientf 
iallitiis IM dem AlltJitr Higiai tinmal, abtr gut, das at ffagtladas i/itrmal, 
aitr schUchI btitugi.' To the nnsatisfacloiy character of E. Gardner's proposed 
emendation of Dio Chrys. Or. Iv. 1 {Class. Rev. viii, 1894, p. 70) 1 have diaim 
attention elsewhere (it. p. i;i.nate i). 

F. Ixi. The Elocy of the angry artist and the sponge is told by Dio 
Chrysnstom (Or. liiii, ^-^ Schriflgu. 1889) of Apellcs and his picture of a irv 
horse. I l^nd that Mr. A. S. Murray {Handboak, p. j'^f) bos already pointed 
ont, in conneiiou with ApcUes, that the story seemed the anecdotic illmtralion 
of the line of Agathon. 

P. liii. From a remark in note i On p. 537 of his article in the Herma, i 
would seem that Miiniei also incliacs to attribute the sloiy of Zeoiis and ll 
five maidens to Duris. But Miinzci makes Duris responsible for the tr 
of the scene of the story from Krulon to Agrigentum (cf. above, Add. to p. UJii-fl 
Possibly, therefore, we may some day be able to drive the story home VfU 
a sonicc whence Dnris himself quoted — or misquoted. 

F. Ixxxv. Fabius P'lslalis : it is worth noting that, since in each of tf 
three notices his name appears X&nX. on the Flinian lists, he was probably 01 
a snpplementary author (comm. hy Dr. Miinie'). 

BOOK XXXIII 

P. 6, a. mlitarius ; there are superb examples of i/iB^^fiaTa 
cnpi of both the treasure! of Hildcscheim <,Berlia) and of Bo 
(Louvre); cf. Winter, AnM. Ant. 1896, p. 93. For the mort put t 
imiltma appears in the ^lape of a bast in full relief, soldered to ■ 
plate. 
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p. 6, iS. fnseriptum ab Anlome: cf. Gardthaosen, yiuguslui, i, p. lj6. 

P. B, 19. truliHiortim ptdihui fukrisque : thai the^/cruwi was ' the frame- 
work on which Ihe pillows of » coach or (he cnshiona of a chair were placed ' 
hai been mainlaiaed and fallj pioved by W. C. F. Anderson, Class. Koi. iii. 
1889, p. saiff. 

P. 14, 7. uH omHium . . . iimiiios voiattl: the latest discussion of tbis 
passage is by Dittenberger and Putgold, Olympischs Inichri/ltn, coL 136, 
395 fi wbere it is pointed out that in the inscr. recording the Olympic victory of 
XenombrotO! of Kos (<A. no. 170 ; Pans. W, 14, ii) the ToTot tumor ip^s of the 
fifth line proves that the statue was iconic ; yet tbe cpigrsm and the silence of 
Fansanias both show that X. was no rpiaoXuitwtorlitTjs. 

P. 16, 13. tUphanli: on triumphal chariots drawn by elephants KC, how- 
ever, Gardlbansen, Augvttus, ii, p. 157. 

P. 23, 13. Staltus of Dcmelrioi b/ Phaieran : the lines irom Varro nm— 
HU Dtmttrius aemas tct aflusi 
Quai luces habel annul aise/utus 
(for the first line, as emended by Scaliger, Bormann, AnA. £fi, Milth. xvii, 
1894, p. 233 f., propose! hii Dcmctrms est \tiit atra nac'tuiS- Wachimnth 
(Joe. ci/.) is probably right in tracing back the legend of the tiumbet of itatnes 
pnt np to Demctrios to an epigram — 'as many statues as tbere are days in the 
year' — a playful turn which was afterwards accepted as serious fact, giving rise 
nol only to the statemeola in Varro and Pliny, bnt to the improved version In 
Diogenes that all these statues weie erected to Demetiios in a period less than 
a year; tltimiv ii^iiiiij x"^^^' ki^xoyra tpiti rats TpiaKoaiait, Sir al 
rKilmn tif' IrwBir fjvar vol ipiiAnir jmi ffirvapittur, avtTi\taSiiaai tr oASJ 
TpiaKoaiaif ^fiipais, — Cornelias Nepos, Milliadcs, vi, and Plutarch, Praec. 
rcip. gtrend. 17 E (Beraardakis, t, p. 116), meatloD 300 as the number of the 
statues, a round sum, more or less representing the Irulh. The I, goo italuei 
mentioned by Dio Chrysostom (xixvii, 41) are mcic foolish rhctutlc. The 
distich from Varro was presumably inscribed, in bis Imagitus (cf. Plin. iiav, 1 1 ; 
A. Gellius, Nect. Alt. iii, 10, i ; 11, 7), beneath a portrait of Demetiios; lec 
Bormann, lei. cil. 

P. SB, iS. Khodi etiamHum : the passage from Jerome it referred by Momm- 
len {Uiher dta Chnmegrafhen, GfC p. 6gi) to a Roman history ' of the period 
of Caesar and Augustus,' by ReiSer^heid (p. 36a, n. 114) to Suetonius; cf- 
GaJdthausen, Augnstui, i, p. G7. 

P. 32, it,. Annrnis : the (emple is presumably the one described by Gregory 
ofTouri (i, 30), of wbich the fonndaliong were discovered in 1874, see Movrnt, 
Kev. Arih. 1875, p. 31 ff., where the five inscriptiooa Mireurio Arvtme ate 
discussed. As to tbe type of Zenodoroa' Mercury, Mowat, Bull. MoHum. 
1S75, p. J57 ff., conjectures that we possess an echo of It in the seated Mercury 
on an alUr &om Horn in HolUnd (inscr. Brimbach. C. I. R. 30J<^, p. xxrli) ; 
tS, S. Reinach, BrBtais Figures, p. So, no. 68. 

F. 34, 5. IH ejuina : perhaps it is scarcely correct to refer this to the work- 
ihop or studio of ZenodoroB. From Ihe aiae of tbe colossus it is probable that 
a ipedal workshop was erected for the artist. 

F. 84, 31. sphmgem: Miinzer points out to me that Quinct.vi, 3. 98, accordi 
with Fliny in giving bronic as the material of the iphiux. Now ' 
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chapter of Quindiliui several hons mots of the perKmages of the CiceronUa 
and of Cicero himself have been shown by Wistowa {llermts, ivi, p. ^gifKp, 
to be borrowed front the book of Domilins Morms, Je urbntiitalt, vliid 
Quinclilian fteqnenllf quotes in thi» chapter.' Therefore we may usmne llit 
wme D. Maisas, who appears in tlie Index to Bk. xxxJT, to have beco Pliny^ 
anlhority for the story of Horteosin* and the sphinx. (This abseivalion tH 
Miinier's will shortly be pablished in his Biitragt tur Quiilmirttit ■' 
JfaiurgtitAuile des Plinius.') 

P. 36, II. Jfagtladei : E Gardner, Handbook ef Grak Sculpturt. p. ii 
proposes to read the 'AYtXafSa of /. G. B. 30 (bathroo of Praxitelei) 
J 'A7<AafSa, aod, accor<liagly, talies tbe name of the Argive maMer to bi 
been Agelaldas. The fonn Hagelaidas 1 Greek Hagelaidos), which we pr 
in the translation, is also retained by Diltenbcrgcr and Purgold. Inichr. % 
Ofymfia 631, where see lilemtnrc. 

F. 38, 1. Argium : owing to its positian a proper name, and not, as ofi 
■nnnised, the ethnic of Asopodoros, in which case it would have been placed! 
after tbe name it qnalilied, cT. Gargiai Locoh (J ^^,Dtmian Clilorium; Dilt^ 
berger and Purgold io Inschriflta vim Olympia, col. 647, where sec literati 

P. 3B, t. AscpodoruM : for the inscription on the bathron of Praxiteles, 
now Inichr. von Olympia, 6,10, 631, where Ditteoberger and Purgold ngtit^' 
rqecl Riihl's proposed identificatioa of the Flinian Asopodents and Alhmiidermt 
with the arlbls of the bathron. 

F, 38, i. Clilorium : Paut. x, 9, 7, mUH (sc. 'Mtpr. «al 'Aa>ii(u) St 'A^^ 
riffji' it EXifrDpoT. 

P. 38, 5. Lcoikarii : I refer the pauage coneeming the Itstoe of Isokrates 
Leochares in Vit. X Oral. 3 7 Io Heliodoros on the authority of Keil, ffermOf 
XXX, :89s, p. JOI. 

P 40, I. Dole e/Stilanien: Fnrtwangler, SlaliimttipiiH im AlUrlkt 
p. j6i, sbowc, however, that the connexion attempted by Delamarre betwi 
C. /. C .J. 414, and C. /. C. ^. 43^3, 42J4, is unfounded: D.'s coojectnre d 
the latter refers to the reTiral of the games in .^39-8 E. c. is Dnprovco ; 
refers not to the games but generally to the Huron of Amphiaraos an 
/VH/e/rrtr, while 4154 is a decree in honour of (he ofiidsU in chaijje oftbeganw^ 
There is noEhiog in either inscriptioo implying a revival. Thns the only eviden 
we are left wilh for the date of 414 is derived from the epigraphy ; according 
Ditlenberger the upper limit is 366 B. c, Now if we accept the extant p< 
trails of Plato as copies after an original by Seilanion (Helbig, Clais. Ai 
365, p. 183 f.), and adopt Furtirangier's idenliii cation of the Tfaeseui at lae 
Blundell Hall [Slaluenteficn, pi. ii, iil, ii. p. 559 (f.) as a copy of ihe 
of Sdlanion (Plut. TAes. iv], there would be artistic grounds for pladiig tl 
artist as far back in the fourth centory as the epigraphy of C. I. G, S. 41 
allows. — No great weight con be attached to the dale assigned to Seilaoion i 
Pliny'a chronology, the mention of Seilanion having been loosely tacked on t 
a later hand to the old Xcnokratic chronology, Inlrod, p. ilix, note 3. 

F. 40, 3. Zeuxiadtn : the identity of the portraitist of Hypcreides with tha 
pnpil of Seilanion is. however, doubtful, cf. Introd. p. liii. 

F.*2,^./i>rmaetogHOlHm-yil. ' tbe surname of beauty ' ; for/unwo- 
cf. below i 7S, tliduchan eximia forma ; iixv, 86, oi admiral, format ; O. Ji 
Arch. Zeil. 1S47, p. 63 (cf. lirunn. A'. G. p. 183), believe the Greek epithet 
of tbe goddess Io have been Kopifii, which occurs as ao epitbel of Aphrodite ■( 
Sputa (Pana. iii, ij, S). Other conjectures are «L\Ai>io/><^ and coXAiott;. 
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P. 42, j. eliduehuin : it is Pliny's tulu to menlion the DBmes of gods, while 
he almost invatiablT omiCi lo name morliU; ihvii statues tut icfeired to by 
their moIiTC, e.g. liiadununttj.dUechelus.apcxyemenu!, molaftrens urn/us, &v. 
Heoce it it that the elidiKhHS onnot be regBrded a> tbe Athens Promadloi 
(toUrlichs in Chreslem.), oor the aslragalitenlts ol Polykleilos as llie Dioscuri 
(so Furtwingler in MaUerpitces, p. jga, note i), oor the mala femis audus n 
B statue of Henilcles. 

P. 43, 10. diailumenum : another faitlj' complete copy of this statue, 
recently found in Dclos ,S. C. H. iSgs, pi. viiil, is— lo judge from the pablica- 
lioD— of poor workmanihip, inferior to the Madrid copy; cf. Fnrtwangler, 
Statuenkepitn im AlUHkum, p. 54B. 

P. 44, 1. «/* incisscniem: 1 ought to have stated more fully that Furt- 
wiinglert./M'.fii'.) shows the impoisibility — an grammatical and other grounds — 
of the reading late, which is supported by Benndorf. The Utter supposes the 
stBtue referred to. to have stood on au astiagal basis — a foieninner to the Kairos 
of Lysippos (SehriflqM. 1463-1467)1 further, to have been described bysome 
Gfcelt writer as -yv/ifit impayii,^ inmlftre! where Pliny then translated the 
itiMtl)inai in its alternative sense of ' advancing ' or ' pursuing.' But in that 
case tale incissms could only mean adviauttig leniardi or pursuing a knuckU- 
hotu, which is nonsense. Tale can only be the instrument, the weapon wilk 
iBhich the man is attacking, so that everything combines to commend Bcno- 
doif s own earlier conjecture tth. 

P. 44,3. IM Tiliimftraforii atria: the reading of Cod. Bamh. seems to be; 
in liti iraperi« alrlo dno (see our facsimile) -, incUti in pattio duo Bamh. e lorr. 

P. 44, 6. Portrait a/ Arlenisn : in Class. f!ev. 1894, p. 119, 1 pointed out 
that the erection of the portrait should probably be connected with the Samian 
eipedilion of 439 b. c, nt which dole Kurtwangler {Afaslcrpiiris . p. 1 19) con- 
jectnres the Perikles by Kiesilas to have been put up. Meanwhile grave doubts 
have arisen in my mmd as lo the aolhenticity of the Polykleitsn Artcmon. 
The confusion alrendy noted by Plutnrch with the Atlemon of Anakteon la 
suspicious. The notice in Pliny is clearly derived from an anecdotic sonrcc 
other than that from which his main narrative is burrowed. Possibly, as 
Miinicr hints, Htrmes, n^a, p. 537, we have here further traces of Doris. 

P. 46, I. priilas: the MSS. are unanimous 1 hence, since H. L. Urtichi 
{inc. Hi.) has satisfactorily shown that a group of sawyeis — put up doubtless 
by some successful master- builder — is absolutely in harmony with fifth-cfntuiy 
traditions, I had not thought it necessary to refer 10 l^oeschcke's proposed 
emendation of pristas to pyctas — on emendation, however, which threatens to 

P. 46, 14. putrum . . . /ait/lam ; for the motive Reisch (/. t.) compares the 
vase in Munich (Cat. sOi Benndorf, Gritchischt v. Stiitiscke Vas/nHlder, i, 
pl.ii. 

P. 48, 16. TAt ApexyometiBso/ Lysippos: the copy in the Braccio N novo of 
the Vatican {Helbig, 31) seemed lo me loo well known to need mention. For 
the writer from whom Pliny got the story of Tiberius's passion for the statue, 
sec Inlrod. p. xcii. n. 4. 

P. 60, 6 r (or portraits of Alexander, see also Helbig, Sopra uti Busto 
Celossale iTAltssaiidro Magna in Mon. Aotichi {R. Acad. Lincei), vol. vi, 1895, 

P. 60, I. Pnrtrail ef PfiAlis: Bliimncr and Hitiig {Pausiutias. p. 307) 
remark that the word i-vipiis, used by Pausanias (i, 35, i\ does not apply to 
B terminal bust. Ct. further Bernoulli iajahtb. li, 1896, p. 107 f. 



p. 60, 3. Minimam miraiilem . . . et aran: while sdll proposing to a 
a copy of this Athens in the ' P»llas de Velleiri " whoje original he refcn It | 
Kresilas (see Introd. p. Ixir, n. a), Fnilwangler recogniies a copy of Ik 
Zens in a fine statne al loce-Blundell Hall, StaOunte/ien int Ml/trliam. 
plates i uid lij, i, 1^. p. 551 (T., the originul of which he attributes on styhslic 
gronndi neither to Kre«itss nor to the tuikaown Kephisndoma, but ti 
eldei Kephiiodotos. The reasons adduced, howerei, are scanty e 
enough to warrant the alteiation in the Plinian text of the MS. re 
CepAisedents lo Ctphisodotus. 

P. flO, 10. eiUliieiilas : for the motive cC lurlher a statue in the Palaa 
Orlaadi st Florence, Arndt-Bnickmann, Einalverk. 941. 

F. ee, 7. Hermaphrodite of Palyiln : the Berlin statue (193) is now f 
lished by Fnttw angler, Staltuniapien, pi. xii, who sees in it n copy of the w 
o/Folyk!es(>*. p. 58ifr.). 

P. 88, 3. nee kominem ex aere fiHt, sed iraeundiam : while admitling-t 
what is indeed incontiovertiblc— that this phraseology is common to Sil» 
l^atioity, I now believe that an epigram is a^r all concealed behind it (Inna 
p. txx), all the Plinian criticism and analyiis of Greek works of art being Gro 
id their origin ; cf note on xxxi, 6 1. 

P. 68, 8. Thioderus : cf. nlso vii, 198 ; mxt, 151. Identity with the aiti 
of C. /. A. 373, 90 (from Akropolis. middle of sixlh century) is probable b 

P. 70, 4- in/am . . . anierem itrangulat; in his translation of Hcrond 
(1893), p. riv, Crusius alludes to the group in Herondas as being whol 
marble. The allempt to establish identity with the Plinian gronp seems fotil^ 
seeing how common the subject was in antiquity; ct E, Gardner in _/; ff.S.t 
iBSj.pp. 7ff. 

P. 73. J. Jpe//as : cf. also /. G. B. 100 ( - ImrkrifUn vm OfympU. 63^ 
ftom the basis supporting the horses of Kynisha In the Fronaos of the T 
of Zeus, Pans, », U, j (/. C. B. ^q = Inschr. von 01. 160). 

P. 73, 8. Hlrmts Hurting lie infant Dianysos by KiphisBdolas : the u 
of this group with the famona group at Olympia seems to me probable, 
latter is attributed to Praxiteles on the authority of Paasanias (v, 17, i) 01 
I believe that in this case, as often m that of works attributed to Pbeidi»s(« 
54, Athena by Kolotcs; axxvi, 17, Nemesis and Mother of the Gods by Agon 
iritos), all of which are put down lo Pheidias by Pans. (Introd. p. xl, cf. p. lifl 
Dote i), Pliny represents the more detniled—nDd perchaDce the more trnri 
worthy— tradition, while Pausanias gi"" only the popular attributions. If A 
Heimes of Olympia was really by Praxiteles, bat conld pass in the eyes fl 
certain critics as the work of bis father 01 elder brother, it follows that ihl 
statue belonged, as Brutm has maintained, to the artist's earlier period and DO 
to his later as recently argued by Kutlwiiiigler I^Afaslerpieces, p. 307 f). It nl^ 
be questioned whether we are not too completely onder the spell ii!~ ~ 
whose on trustworthiness in the matter of attributions is notorious, and wbc 
writing some 600 years after the ailisis of the great period, was as liable Id 
blunder concerning their works as the compiler of a modern goide-bodt 
ming the artists of the Renascence and their works. However, I am at 
present neither prepared nor eqnipped to challenge the Praiitelean authoiship 
of the Hermes on morphological or aesthetic grounds. A long and ■ 
leinrestigation of all the extant material would first be necessary, but 1 U 
it worth while to point out distbctly that there were probably f 
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tiaditioDi conceming the authorship o! the statue, and that the comparative 
truilwortfainesi of each shoaH be invest! gated. I may add that Che retiemblance 
of the Kephisodolian Eiretie holding the child Plouloi to the Hermes tiDraing 
the child Dioaysos U so strong as only to be salisfaetorilj accounled for by 
iderring them to the same artist : both figures are posed in the same maonei, 
while the cbildrcn are, as hm olCen been aoted, practically identical (cfL Fnit- 



wanglcr, of. i\ 



196). 



P. 7S, 13. Ccnchramis : cT. for Kencbramos, Fnrgold od Inschriftm van 
01. 63B. 
P. 74, *. tuiiriHe: cf. Urlichs, rergamtniseht Itachrifim, p. 14. The 

commcnlaty is not quite clear at this point ; the ciplaaation of Winckelmann 
{Gcickithu, ed. 1776. p. 6(Jo FF. — tr. Lodge, toL ii, p. 104 ff.) applies (o the 
' dying Gaul ' of the Capitol, and not to Ehe FUnian ttiiiien. 

P. 74, 1. matri inlerfcctae x that this was a Gaulish woman seems 10 bare 
"htxnfinl suggested by Urlichi, kc. cil. ; on Che whole subject of these woiks 
by Epigonos see G. Habich, DU Amaiomngruppe da Altalisihtn Weik- 
gtuhinki fEine Studie vox Pergunenischen Kunstgeschichte), Berlin, 1896, 

p. .<«■ 

P. 78, B. Sfofas ulerqite : G. Habich, Die AmaumengrMppt, p. 66, note ), 
is of opinion that siopas refers to the works of art made by each of two artists 
ifilirque). and explains ihese works to have been dancing sittyrs. Habich 
supports his theory by appeal to the Munich vase. I must abide, however, by 
the opinion which 1 arrived at about s year ago after careful study of the vase 
hi question, and which I have expressed in the Commentary. 

P. 78, I. CaUimachas : for his date coninll Winckelmnim, GisehickU (cd. 
1776I, p. +60 {-Ir. Lodge, vol, ii, p. 113), Fnrtwingler, MaslerfUet!, p. 437. 



BOOK XXXV. 

P. BS, I J. M. Agrifpa: for Agrippa's iuleri^st in art, see now Gardthausan, 
Auguitus, i. p. 7*9 ff. 

P. 103, i 57, § ;(). For (he pictures in the Pm'kilc Sloa, see now Hitzig and 
Blumner, Famanias, p, 101 f. 

P. 106, 2. Zfuxis of Hirailtia : I have not sufficiently emphasiied the 
difficulties bI the commencement of Pliny's aceoiml of Zenxis. It seems to me 
probable that the two conflicliDg dates of his birth given by Pliny represent 
the conOicling opdnions of Greek art- historians (Aniigonos and Dutis! cf. 
Inlrod. p. xxxiii, on the beginnings of encaustic; Inlrod. p. xxvi, on the origin 
of sculpture). The epigram against Zeuxis attiibutetl to Apollodoros should 
have been alluded to among the epigrams discussed, Introd. p. Ivii. 

P. 108, 7. Htrakta slrangliHg Ike snakes in presence of Atkmtna and 
AmpkitTynR. The vase-painting in the Brit. Mus, (F. 479) is now published, 
Cat. of Vases in Brit. Mus. vol- iv, pi, liiL The clumsiness of the figures, 
the coarseness of the picture as a whole, and the absence of Amphilryo must 
make ns wary of accepting it as more thao a distant echo of the plctore by 
Zeuiii, 



L. 



•SB 

P. 134. The PomftiaH Mosaic: now »l kst well pboiograpbed br Alinii^ 
N.plcs 1J050. 

P. 138. Tilt • Tieimolhrlai ' pf PrBhgtfKS : Ihe view of Curlin 
pcobBble. For dissentient opiniona and the foil lileritore of the subject, B 
Bitiig-BlUinner, PauraHia!, p. 145. 

P. 140. Tit KisliHg Salyr : ihe nibjecl occara likewise in painting ; 
preserved instance in the Casa A'uava it Pompei, phot. Brc^, Naples 
Bui, It present, no safe connexion can be established between these paindi^ 
■nd the work ol Protogenes. 

P. 148. 17. skerltntd vtelhods of techniijHe: recent study in the Mmeum rf. 
Naplei hu conviiiced me that the clue to iheie words is aBorded by a di^ ' 
group of ' CampaniKU " pictures — the inost striking of which is Helbig i 
(-phoL Alioari, Naples laojs), known since the days of Battiger al ' Evenii( 
pr>]nr in front of the Temple of Ids." The picture is not ■ work of the fin* 
rank, but il proves that the ancients poueaied to as great a degree as mr 
moderns all Ihe secrets of Impressionism : the broad flight of steps i; indb 
caled by ■ few bold dashes of while; the heads of the crowd on ei * 
are ronghly modelled within two bands of datlc shadow ; while ii 
with extiaordinnry intelligence and Tiiriety, now for an effect of light, now fo 
the while gaimenti that contrast with ihe dark skin of Ihe Egyptian p ' 
Closely connected with this picture is Ihe similar subject, Helbig tin 
the two piclores of the 'Trojan horee ' ((1) phot. Sommer, Pompei 9liSa 
(1) Helbig 1316). Ef^tian origin is atlesled from Iheir subjects for the Ii ' 
pictures, while for those of the Trojan horse it has been proved both front ihei 
trwtment and motives by L. von Urlichs (rfa/ HSttene Ffcni\ TheM 
fcems little donbl that ihese pictures are an eismplc of thai [omfendiaria, ih " 
■horteoed method hated by Petronias, as in modem times by Ruskin, which w 
■nccessfully coUivated and perhaps fltsl brought into fa^ion by Antiphilos. ai 
imilalcd in Greece by Nikomochos. 

P. IM, 3. txilier : Robert, Hall. (VinektlmanHsfrepyimm, lii, 1895, i 
maintains that the adjective in its nsnal sense of slender, slim or thiH. c 
be properly applied to the figures of an artist who eipreued the dignitaiei d 
heroes, or who boasted that 'his Theseus had been fed on meat.' Robeiti 
accordingly, proposed to see in txilier the (mis)translatiDn of some such won' 
•I BfKyyrfpM ^ tlsBTt, thick-stt or slamfy. Robert's ai^mems have t 
vigorously controverted by Furtwiingler {Staluentopint im Altertkum,^. fS&CJ, 
who defends the received interpretation of the passage. 
the contradictions in the crilidsms passed upon Parthasios, which vei Robei^ 
and which Fnrlwanglet attempts to reconcile, are the rfTecI of the pce«enl juxU 
position in Pliny of two or more appicciationi of Euphranor. derived from Ic 
different soorces: xYitsnOeaetvideliir ejfrtssissedignilalis /itroim . , .artinU 
qtii grandior \i plainly Xenokratic in its origin (Inlrod. p. lavii) ; here there c 
be DO real contradiction between the digvilales which Enphranot exprened a 
the fact that he was in vniversilale torpervm exilior, for Ihe first refers to tl 
aitist'a ethical conception of his heroes, the laller to their phj^eal presi 
ment. As regards the saying attnbutcd lo Euphranor concerning bii Thcs 
I have pointed out both in the note on the passage and in Ihe Inttodnclial 
(p. bdii f.) that its source is anecdotic, and con be traced back — perhaps ibrou^ 
Antigonos — to Deris of Samos. 

P, 156. AHdrameda : for the finest and best preserved of the Pijmpein 
pictures see phot. Alioari, Naples 11034. 
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P. 1S8. AehUUs Jttultd by VlysttS'. phot. Alinui, Naples iiooi. id. 
a different scbeme seemt preserved in the Kccntlf discoveied picture 
in the Cam Numa at Pompei, phot. Bn^ 11116. 
F. ISO. Medtia a/ Timamaikoi : ihe picture Helbig 1 161 1 - pbgt. AlinBri, 

Naples 110J4) seems to me on clost inspection to be really a copjr after 
a good original, pieiumabi}', then, after the Medeia bj Timomichos. The 
lingle figure of Medeia, on the other band, appears to me extiemely inferior 
in conceplioD and eieculion ; pose and accessoriei are dilTeient, and I cao see 
not the slightest reason for rererrlng it to the saioe original u the former picture. 

P. 169. Oriitis and Ipkigmtia: phot. Aliaati, Naples nolo. 

F. laa. Heraklijami Dtiantira: for the subject, treated with caDsiderable 
maneiy, and cTidentl)' after a good origiosl, see the PompeiBn piclare, phol. 
Atinari. Naples i]oi6 icf. Helbig, WanJgemaide, 1146'.. 

P. 160, 14. quinqualmi lelttranlem : Simos' picture apparently lent Itself 
to B Roman interpretation , which by Pliny's time had superceded the true 
Greek explanation of the subject. 



BOOK XXXVI. 

P. IBO, 9. Stahie nf Mother af Gods by Agorakrilos : Furlwiingler, i'/alWn- 
kepitH, p. 577 B., claims to have discovered » copy of this wotlt b a ilalue of 
the Villa Pamfili in Rome. 

P. 203, 1 3. Timethms : I have lately examined the ' Leda and the Swan ' 
in the Capitol ; Ihe conneiion established between it and the Epidaurian 
sculptntes by both Amelunj; and Winter seems to me to stand the test of minute 
criticism ; it is, however, disputed by Artidt [Atadl-Umckmsnn, Piot. EiHsel- 
wr*. ii, p. 30). 

P. 205, 9. Hermeriaes : the point made by Cicero {toe. eil.) was probably 
suggested by the word HermeithiMa, rather than by the actual monument, Ct 
also All. i, I, 5 : /*. 10, 3 {ffermerarles'. A terminal figoit al Ncwhy Hall 
(Michaelis, Anr. Marblts in Gnat Britain, p. 531) affords a doubtful iasWnce 
of an Mtrmtros. Michaelis brings it into cannexion with the work of Tauriskoi. 

P, 308, I. 4. Vtncrem lot/anlem se . , . Folyekarmus : copceming this 
diffictill passage I can only arrive al negative results. (1) The reading sen 
Datdalut roust, I think, be rejected, the best codice* offering no evidence for it 
whatsoever: the corrupt sidaidalsta of Cod. Bamb. conceals either further 
descriptive words or the name of the locality where the ilatDc WM. (1} Tbe 
current attribution of the Venu! letmtHi se to one Daidalo* of Bithynia, known 
only an Ihe authority of EnslathiosCii-Jri}?;!!. 1045^ which seemed to recdreinp- 
port from Ihe recurrence of a crouching or bathing Aphrodite on Bilhynian coins 
(see Bernoulli, Apkrediti, p. 31 7\ must also be renounced : the type on the 
coins occurs elsewhere, and belongs lo a Miic* wbo«e origin can be traced back 
to high antiquity (cf. Friederichi-Woltcts, p. 571). (3) The notion that two 
statues arc mentioned In the passage, and that tbe lint was ercuchiitg, in oppo- 
sition to the Venut slant of Pnlycharmos, it entirely wllbont support : itanlim 
may be used here, not necessarily of an upright t/eriur a stooping ligare, but in 
the sense of ' placed,' ' situated.' Bruun, X. G. il, p. S)S, MUllcr, Handbuih, 
i, take the whole Mntcace to be desertplive of one statue by Poly- 



F. SIO. Caryatidt of lit ramlAtm: ice ftlto Hclbig, Cl.i:s. Ami. t.tnd 
G&rdlhBBMn, Augusltu, ii, p. 419 f. 

P. 813. Lioness by Arkesilaos : Mr. CecU Smilh kindly remilKla mr, in [bii 

coanciioD, of a ' fine mosaic in tbe Brit. Mus., from Fompei (an earl) one), 
reprciealJae a lion and three Cupids : one has baniid the linn with a conj. dk 
seero« to hold a diinkiDg-vcsael, and the thicii holds on object nhich seemi to 
be a luge dxrl. It i& a good illastralion of the Aikrsllaos subject, and i) 
evidently a copj from a Hellenistic relief.' 

N.B The student will find all references coccerning Roman topograph]! 

admiiablj' put logetLer bf Hiilsca in the Namatclaliir TofvgrapkUm to 
Kiepert and Hiilsen's Format Urbis Rantae Anliqtuu, Bcrlia, t89li. 
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Aetion. painter, hit, jo, 78. 
Aetioa, statuaiy, ixxiv, 50. 
Aglaophon, painter, hit, 60. 
Agorakntos, Kulptor, xxxvi, 17. 
AieinetBa, pabler, xixv, 145. 
Aloagas, cfiuer, ixiiii, 155. 

Alexis, stBtnaiy, ixxiv, 50. 
Allismenes, stataarj and scalpto: 



Aristeidea, painter, vii, t>6 (App. I) ; 

Hxv, J4, 98-100, no, ua. 
ArisCobouioi, pointer, xxiv, 146. 
Ari&toilcmos, statuary, xixir, 66. 
AnMokleldc!;, pninler, xxxv, 138. 
AriMokydes, painler, xxxv, 146. 
Aristolaos, painter, mv, 137. 
Aristou, chaser and statnaiy, xxxiii. 



',49. 7- 






■ 56: 



V. 85- 



L 



Alkiroachoi, painter, , .„. 

Alkon, slatuory, luiv, 141. 
Ainphiliintes, statuary, xxiiv, 7a. 
Amphistrstos, scalptor, xixvi, 36. 
Anoxandei, painter, xxxr, 146. 
Androbiot, painler, xxiv, 139. 
Androboiiloa, statuary, xxxiv, S6. 
Androkydes, painter, xiiv, 64. 
Angelion, scnlptor, Alhenag. npurff. 
17 (App. II). 

Aniidolos, painler, ixxv, 130. 
Antignolos, slatuaiy, ixiiT, 86. 
Antigonos, atatnary, ixxiv. 84. 
AnlimachoB, atalnary, iniv, 86. 
AntipaCei, ubaser, xxxiil, 156. 
Antiphilos, painter, xxxv, 114, ijS. 
Antoride*, painter, xixv, in. 
ApelUs, statuary, xxiiv, 86. 
Apelles, painter, xxxv, ,^0, 75, 76, 

79-97. 'or. '". "8, 183, '40. 

145; '^i. "5 fApp. 0- 
AphrodiMoa, acnlplor, xxxvi, 38, 
Apollodoros, painter, xxxv, 60, 6t. 
Apollodorot, slatnaiy, xxiIt, Si, 66. 
Apol1anides,graver,Kxivll, SlApp.to). 
ApoUooicM, sculplor, xHti, 14, 34. 
Aichermos, scalptor, ixxvi, 11-13. 
Areilius, painter, xxxv. 119. 
Argcioi, staloniy, luxiv, i;o. 
Aniiikei, painter, xxxv, 16. 
Aristarete, painter, xxxr, 147. 
Aristeidca, painter (and statuary (?), 

xxxiv, so, 7i),axv. 7S, 108, 111, 

111. 



Ariston, painter, xxxv, no, 111. 
Aristonidas, painter and itatnary, 

Aiistopbon, painter, xxxv , 138. 
ArkeHlaos, modeller and sctilptor, 

XIXV, 155, 156 : xxxvi, 33, 41. 
Arkesilas, painter, xxxv, 146. 
Arlemon, painter, xiiT, 1 39. 
Artemon. sculptor, xiivi, 38. 
Asklepiodoros, painter, xxxv. So. 



f, 86. 



107. 
Asklepiodoros, stituar) 
Aaopodoros, statuary, xxiiv, >;o. 
Athanodoros, scnlptor and statuary, 

Alhanodorot, statuary, miv, £0. 
Athenion, painter, xxxv, 134. 
Athcnis. scnlptor, xxxvi, 11-14. 
Atlius PriscDS, paiutEr, xxxv, 130. 
Anlobouloi, painter, xxxv, 148. 
Avianius Evander, luvi, 33. 
Baton, Blatnary, xxxlv, 73, g\. 
BatrachoB, scnlptor, iixti. 4]. 
Boedas. statuary, xixiv, 66, 73. 
Boethos, chafer and statuary, xxxiil, 

7ss; xxxiv, 84. 

Boularchos, painter, vii, 116 (App. t); 



*. 55- 



"-I3- 



'S'. 



'53' 
Bryaxis, itatuary and sculptor 

4S. 73; xxxvi, 31, 30,31, 
Biyetes, painler, xxiv, 133. 
Choireas, statuary, xxxiv, Jf. 
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Euphron, statnaty. xixiv. 51. 


xxitlv, 87; ixxv, iss. 


Eupompos, painter, utdv, 61 ; xnr, 

64.75- 


Chara, staiuttiy. uxiv, 41, 44, 




EutliykraIM,5latuBry,»KiT,5t,66,S}. 




Enthymides, painter, xxxr, 146. 


Chcrsiphmn, architect, xixvi, 95 


Entychides, painter, alatuaty and 


(App. 7). 


sculptor, xixiv. 51, 78 ; hit, 1416 




xxxvi. 34- 




Euxeiuidas, paintrr, ixxv, 75. 


Daidaloi, sculptor, vii, 115 (App. i); 


Fabina Pictor, painter, ixxt, 19. 


Athensg. UffoB. l^ (App. 11) 


Famulus, painter, xxir, no. 


Daidaloa, itatoar;, xuiv, 76. 




DairaoD, slawary, xwiv, 87. 


Glaakidex, slatnary, xxxiv, gl. 


Daiphion, Btaluaij, iiaiv, 87. 


Glaokion, painter, xiitv, 134. 
Gotgasos, modeller and painto', xo^ 


Dnjppos, alatuary, IIXIT, 87. 


Daniokritos, ilatnuy, xxxiv, S7. 


'S-f- 




Gorgiai, itatusty, ixxiv, 4^ 


Dcinias, painter, xixy, 56. 


Habron, painter, xxxv, 141, I46. 




Hagelaidas, statuary, xxxiv,49, 55,5] 


Beiron, statuary, iiiiv, 50. 


Hageiander, sculptor, ixivi, 37. 


Ddiades, suluary, xxxiv. 85. 


Hejjesias, sutoory, xxxiv, 78. 


Demeas, statuary, xxiiv, 50. 


•Hedys*, chaser, xxxiu, 156. 




Hcgias, statuary, xxiiv, 49. 78. 


Dcmopbilol, painter, xxkv. 61. 
Derkyllidas, tculplor, xxxyi, jfi. 




156, xiiiv, 8 J. 




Heliodoros, staluaiy and scnlptoi 


ixiiv, 91; xxxvi, 35. 


Dlonysioi, peinler, xixt, 113, 148. 




Dionysios, scniplor, xxiri, 35. 


Heiakleidft., painter, xiiv. 135, 14S, 


DionysodoroB, staluBry. xxxit, 85. 


Hennolaos, sculptor, xxxvi, 38 


Dionysodoros, paioier, xkxt, 146. 


Hikanos, statuary, xxxiv, 91. 


Diopoi, mudcller, xxxv, :5]. 


Hippys, painter, xxxv, 141. 


Dioskouiides, graver, uxvii, 8 (App. 


Hygiainon, painter, xxxv, c,6. 


lOj. 


Hypatodoros, statuary, xxaiv, 50. 


Dipoinos, sculptor, ixxvi, 9, le^ 14. 




Dorotheos, painter, ixxv, 91. 


Inia, painter, xxxv, 147, I48. 

Ion, statuary, xxxiv, ji. 


Eirene, pttintcr, ixxv, I47, 


lopbon, statuary, xxxiv, 91. 


Ekphanlos, painter, xxiv, 16. 


Isodmos, statnary. xxxiv, 7S. 


Elasippos, painter, XXIV, iia. 
Endoios, sculptor, x»i. 114 (App. 4;; 


Isogonos, statuary, xxxiv, 84. 


AlbenaB.npiofl. i7(App. n). 


Kalamis,cha«cr, statuary and *colptA 


Erigonos, painter, xxxv, 145. 


Kalates, painter, xccv,'l l\. 


Erillos, painter, XXXV. 114. 
Enboulides, statuary, nwiv, 88. 


Kallides, statnary, xxxiv, Bj. 


Kallikles,painter, xxxv. 114. 


Euboalas, statuary, xxxlv, 88. 


Kallikles, statnary. xxxiv, 87. 


Encheir, painter, fix, 105 (App. 3), 


Kallikrates, Kolplor, xxxvi, 43. 


Encheir, modeller, ixxv, 153. 


Kallimachos, statuary and painteif 


Encheir, slatoary. mxiv, 91. 


xxxiv, 9». 


Endoros, painter and statnary, jdiict, 


Kallistiatos, statuary, ixxlr, 51. 


^'■''■ 


Kallixenos, statnary, xxxiv, sa. 


Enenor, painter, imv, 60. 


Kallon, statuary, xxxiv, 49. 




Kalypso, painter, xxxv, 147. 


> Enmaros, painter, xxxi, 56. 


Kanachos, statuary and tcnlptoq 


Euniko*, chaser and statuary, xuiii. 


xxxiv, 50, 7ji xxxvi, 41. 


ls6,x.«v,85. 

Enphorion, statuary, xxxiv. 83. 


Kantharos, statuary, xxxiv, 85, 


Kenchramos, statuary, xxxiv, 87. 


Enphranor, painter and statuary. 


Kepbisodoios, statuary, xxxiv, 74. 


»«i»,SO, 77; nixT, 111,118-130, 


Kephidodoros, painter, xxxv. 60. 


146. 


Kephiiodotos, statuary, xxxiv, 50. 87. 
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KepltiMdotM, tUluoiy and sculptor, 

la^y. 5I187; xxxvi, 34. 
Kepia, UBnuty, xxxiv, 87. 
Kimon, painter, ixxt, 56. 
Xlunlhesi painter, iiuev, 16, Athemig. 

npcrfl. 17 (App, 111- 
Kleomenes, sculptor, xxxvi, 33. 
Kleon, paintec, xxxv, 14a. 
Klcoii, ilBtaary, xiiiv, 87. 
Koiooa, painter, iixv, 140. 
Kolotea, statuary, xxxiv, 87 ; mv, £5. 
Koroibos, painter, xxxv, 146. 
Krateroi, scolplor, iixvi, 38. 
KraCiDoi. painter, xxxv, 14a, 147. 
Kraloa, pRintet, Alheaag, Ilpiir^. 17 

(App. ■■). 
Kresilos, itatDnr?, xixit, 53, 74. 
Kritjos, stattiary, xxxir, 49, 85. 
Kronioj, grayer, xiivii, 8 (App. le). 
KtcuBS, slatuB:y, xxxiv, 85. 
Kmidemos, painter, ixxr, 114. 140. 
KtesiklcG, painter, miv, 140. 
Kiesilaos, stalnary, x>xiv, 76. 
KiesQcxihos, paiater, xxxv. 140. 
Kydiss. painter, xxxv, 130. 
Kydon, itataary, xxxiv, £3. 
Loippos, statDsiy, xxxiv. ji, 66. 
Leochaies, slatnary and sculptor, 

miv.so, 79; xxxvi, 30, 31. 
L«on, pointer, x«v, 141. 
I^on, statnnry, xxxiv, 91. 
Leonliskos, piiBler, xxxv, 141. 
Leiboklca, alalaary, xxxiv, 85. 
Lyldoa, Blatuary, xxxiv, go, 79. 
I.yiias. sculptor, xxxvi, 36. 
Lyiippos, stBtuary, xxxiv, 37, 40, 41, 

51, 61-67, ^: »""' '63; ™' "5 

(App. 1). 
Lysislratos, statuary and modeller, 

Lyson, statuary, xxxiv, 9 1 . 

MclanthioB, painter, xxxv, go, ;6, 80. 
Mtlas. sculptor, xxxvi, 11. 
Menaicbmos, staCaary. xxxiv, 80. 
Menestralos. scnlptur, xxxvi. jj. 
Menodoros, statuary, xxxiv, 91. 
Mcnttgenes, itatnary, xxxiv, 88. 
Mentor, chaser and statuary, xiiiii, 

rs4J vii, iJ7(App. i). 
Melrodoros, painler, xxxv, 135. 
Mikkiodes, scnlptor, xxxvi, 11. 
Milton, statuary and painler, xiiiv, 

88 ; xxxv. S9. 
Milon, painter, xxxv, 146. 
Mnoiilaos, painter, xxxv, 111. 
Mnasitheos, painter, xxxv, [46. 
Mnaiititnoi, punter, xxxv, 146. 
Myagroi, siatuniy, xxxiv, 91. 
Myrmekides, sculptor, xxxvi, 43. 
Myron, staluary ajid sculptor. ■ 

10,49.50,57-59.68,79; xxxv 



Mys, chaser, xxxiii, iSj. 
Naukeros, staluary, xxxiv, So. 
Naukydes, staluary, xxxiv, jo, So. 
Nealtes, painler, xxxv, 104, 14), I4S, 

146. 
Nearchos, painter, xxxv, T41, I47. 
Neokles, painter, iiiv, I4G. 
NeseuE, painter, xxxv, 61. 
Nesiotes, statuary, xxxiv, 49. 
Nessos, painter, xxxv, 146. 
Nikanor, painter, xxxv, 133. 
Nikeratos, statuary, xxxiv, 80, 88. 
Nikeros, pBioter, xxxv, 111. 
Nikias, painler, xxxv, 133. 
Nikias, painter, xxxv, 17, 130-134. 
Nikomachos, painter, xxxv, 50, io8- 

109, 145. 146. 
Nikophanes, painter, xxxv, 11 1, 137. 
Nikosthenes, painter, xxxv, 146, 
Oinias, painter, xxxv, 143. 
Olympias, painter, xxxv, t4S. 
Pacuvius. painter, xxxv, 19. 
Pamphilos, painter, xxxv, 75-77, 113. 
Panaioos, painler, xxxv, 54, 57, 5S, 

177; xxivi. 177 (App. 8). 
Papylos, sculptor, xxivi, 34. 
Parrhasios. painter, xxxv. 60, 64, 65. 

67-73, 139- 
Pastas, painter, xxxv, 14.^. 
Paiiteles, chaser, modeller, sculptor, 

156; xxxvi, 35, 39,40. 
Pa trokles, statuary, xxxiv, 50, 91. 
Paosias, painter, xii, 4 (App. 5I ; 

xxxv, »»3-i37, 138, 137. 
Pedius (Quintus), painter, xxxv, ai. 
Peiraikos, painter, xxxv, II3. 
Perellos, statuary, xxxiv, 49. 
Periklymeno), staluary, xxxiv, 91. 
Peril los, slalosry, xxxiv, 89. 
Perseus, painter, xxxv. 111. 
Phalerion. painter, xxxv, I43. 
Plianis, stnlusry, ixiiv, 8o. 
Pheidtas, painter, sculpt or and statuary, 

xxxiv, 49, 53, 64. 56- 7'. 87 1 *"". 

54.^55. S7: "<Ti. 'S-19; App. 



xvi, 34, 35. 



I, 8, I.. 
Fbiliskos, sculptor 
Phitiskos, painter, xxxv, 143. 
Philochares, painter, xxxv, 18. 
Philokles, painter, xxxv, 16, 
Fhilon, statuary, xxxiv. 91. 
Fhiloxenos, painler, xxxv, no. 
Phradmon, statuary, xxxiv, 49, 53. 
Ptirynon, statuary, xxiiv, 50. 
Piston, statuary, xxxiv, 89. 
Planlios, Marcus LykoB, painter, 

xxxv, .15. 
Polemon, painter, niv, 146. 
Pollis, statuary, Iiiiv, 9I. 
Polycliarmos, sculptor, x 



Polydeukes, scnlptor, nxvi, 38. 
Polydoros, sculptor, xiivi, 37, 
Polygnoloj, ittluary nod painter, vii, 
joj (App. 3) ; xxxiv, 85 ; xuy, 58, 



Sopolis, painter, 



v,64. 



59.' 
Poiyeidoi, sistnai;, n 
Potykleilos, statoary. 
Polykleitos. stataaiy, 

SO. S3. Si. 56. 58. 68. 7'- 
Poljklei, ilatuJiiy. wtxiv, 50. 
Polyklpi, icDlptor and stalDsry, xixiv, 

5». Sot?): «xvi, 35. 
Polykrotes, MaliMiy, xxxiv, 91. 
FoMidoDiDs, chaser uid ilalnu;, 

xxxUi, ij6; xxxiv, 91. 
PiMsii, modeller, xxxv, 155. 
Fmiteles, painter, scalptor, and $ta- 
taary, vU, 117 (App. I); Iiur, 50. 
69-71 ; nir, I13, 133; ""i. '°- 
13, ?4, 18, 34 ; Athenig. Ilfiir0. 17 
(App. 11% 
Prodoros, sutnary, xxxiv. 85. 
Prologenes, slatnaiy and p^ler, vii. 
uG (App. I); wixiy,9i ; xxxv.So, 
81-83,88,101-106, tiS, 
Pyrgoteles, graver, vii, IJ5 (App. l) ; 

xxivii, 8 (App. 10). 
Pyiomochoi, Etutnaiy, kkxIt, 51, So, 

84: XXIV, 146. 
PyrrbcH, stataary, xxxit, 80. 
Pythagoru, statu&ry and pointer, xxxii , 

49. !i9, 60, 68. 
Pytheas, chaser, iixiii, is6. 
Pythias, statunry, lUiv, 5a. 
Pythig. sculptor, xxxvi, 31. 
Pythodikos, statuary . xxxtv, 85. 
Pylbodotoi, Bcnlptoi, mvi, 38. 
Pylhodoroa, sculptor, ixiyi, 38. 
Pythokles, statuary, xxxiv, 5a. 
Pythokritoi, EUluaiy, iixiv, 9I. 

Kboikos, modeller and architect, xxxv, 

151; xxivi, 90 (App. 6). 
Sauras, scnlptor, uivi, ^». 
Ssurias, painter, Attienag. UftaB- 17 

(App. U), 
SeilanioQ, slaliury, xxxiv, 51, 8], Bi. 
Serapion, painter, xxiv, 113. 
Simon, statu ary, xxxiv, 90. 
Simonides, painter, ixiv, 143. 
Simoi, painter, xxxt, 143. 
Skopas, statuary and sculptor, xixiv, 

49,90; xxxvi. Ji, 15, j6, j8, 30, 

3'. 95 (App- 7). 
Skyllis, sculptor, ixxvi. 9, 10. 
Sky moos, chaser anditatuary ,ixxi v, 83 . 
Stoilis, aichitect, xixvi, 90 (App. 6); 

Athcnag. UptaB. 17 (App. 11]. 
Sokrates, painter, nxv, 137; XKXvl.31. 
Sokiates, sculptor. xxXvi, 3). 
Sophoklcs, autnary, xxxiv, 51. 



ic-worker, izivi, 1S4 



90. 



Stadios, pointer, xi 
Stepiianoa, scolptoi 
Slhennis, statuuy, ixdv, 51, 1, 
StialoQlkos,cbMeiand slatnary 

:56; xxxiv, 84, Si. 90. 
Strongylion, statuary, xxxiv, Sj. 
Studiui, paiclcr, xxiv, 116. 
Styppax, atatnary, xxxiv, 81. 
Symenoi, statuary, xxxiv, 91. 

Tauriikos, chaser and painter, n: 
156; XXXV, 144; xxxvi,3j, 34. 
Tauriskos, icnlp tor, xxxvi, 33. 
Tcisias, ttaltiaty, xiiiv, 91. 
Teisitrates, statuary, xxxiv, 67, Bj, 

89 ; xixv, 146, 
Tektaios, sculptor, AtlieiuiK. n^wft 

17 (App. 111. 
Teleklcs, sculptor, Atbotag. n^A 

17 (App. 11). 
Telephanes, slaloaiy, xxxiv, 68. 
Telephaocs, painter, xxxv, 16. 
Teuker, chaser, xxxiii. 1^7. 
Theodotos, statuary and 

ixxiv, 83 ; XXIV, 146, 151 ; App. I,' 
6,11. 
Theomseslos, painter, 9 
TheomEeatos, slatnaiy, 
Theon, pamler, xixv, 1 
Theoros, painter, iixv, 
Therimachos, statuary and psioCMt 

xxxiv, so; XXXT, 78. 
Thiskides, chasec, xxiiii. 156. 
Thraion, statuary, xxxiv, 91. 
Timagoras, pointer, xxxt, 38. 
Timanthej, painter, xxxv, 64, 7»-74-i 
Timoichides, statuary and 



liv. 91 ; 



I. .16- , 



Timaicho--., statuary, xxxiv, 51 
Timatcte, painter, xxxv, 39, 147. 
Timoklcs, statuary, xxxiv, 51, 
Timonuchoi, painter,vii, 116 (App^: 

XXXV, 136,14s- 
Timon, stntoaty, xxxiv, 91. 
Timotheos, scalptor and 

xxxiv, 91; xxxvi, 30-31. 
Titedius Labeo, painter, 11 
Turpilius, painter, xacv, ai 

Vnlca, modeller, xxxv, 157 



Zenodoros, statnaty, niiv. 45- 
Zenxiades, slalnary, xxiiv, 51. 
Zcuxis, painter, xxxv, 6l-(S6, I 
Zopytos, chaser, xxxiii, 156. 
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' MUSEOGRAPHIC ^ 






bj Zcuxis at, im-, 61. 






mr, ijj. 


in, i«Y, 6^ 


cvTTfric^ painted by Atbaiioii, 


Aieiandria, Plolcm/t fool ilutched 


xxx». 134. 


by ApcUa, m», 89. 


GarJmj {tr ir7T0.i),staeDeof Aphto- 
dile by AUiameiies, mri, 16. 




HIV. 93. 


A>«™«*.i, clay .node!* by CbJ- 




koitheoes, ixxY, 1:5 ; statnes by 




I'raxitelcs, xxiri. 10. 


RMne, xixv, 66. 


Mllrgoti. stalBc of ' Motha of the 


works of Dipoinoi io, nori, r4. 


Gods,' by Agorakiitoi, iixri, IJ. 


Aatium, portraits of giadiuois, uxv. 


Parthenim, statue of Alhciu by 


5». 


Pticfidiai, iiiiv, J4 ; descripUod 


Arfo., contains picture older tbu 


ofdetaili, xuTi, 18, 19. 


Rome. i«v, 17. 


PtmftioH. picture of comic sctors 


TVm/it */" //ira, jwintinei by 


by Krslinos, xuv, 140. 


PlamiiuMa.cusLyk'on.ixA,!.^ 




ArgoB, works of Dlpainoi in, ixxvi, 


pictures of, by PrologCDS. ixxr, 




101 ; Cbaiitn, statues of, by 


Hera, sutnc of, by Smill», and other 


Sokrates, xixyj. JJ. 


statues by Pheidiia, Athenag. 


Sloa EUutAtiies, cavalry engage- 


np.ffS. i7(App. II), 


menl, T»eK-e gods. Tbiseus, 






MfllBcs of, xxxiT, 17; staioes of. 


Sloa Peikilt. paintings 1^ Polyeno- 


by Praxiteles, ixxiv, 70. 


tos and MikoD, XXXV, 59- 


Demetrios of Phaleron, 360 statues 




to,«aiT, 17- 


Curs, ancienl painlings al, ixxt. 18. 


not IcBG thiin 73,000 stattHa remain- 


Chios, celebrated for works by lion- 


miS^ "stal^"' f ■ Alkamenes in 


palos and Alhenis. txxvi, \t\ 




mask of Aitemis by the same, 


temples, uivi, 16. 


xxxvi, 13. 


Athena, sutnamed 'the Fair," bronze 


Ooiinth, earliest portrait in clay 
preserved at, Alienae, n/»<ri). t; 


statue ot, by Pheidias, xxxiT, 54; 


statue of, and Kated statue of. 


lApp. n). 
Timplt of Ihi Nymphs, firat por- 


by Eadoios^ Athet;ag. nptaff. 17 


(App..i)/ 


uait in clay by Bontadei, xxxv, 


Satyr, statue at, by Lysippos, luiv. 


I5i' 


fit- 


Cyprus, Zeno, slalQC of, left by Cato, 


I-eaina, statue of, xx«lv, 71. 


xiiiv, 91. 


shield painted by Phcidia*, ijxv, 54. 




replica of iniipar7fir\iKB^ of Paosms 


Deloa. images in, by Boapiloi and 


bought by Lacultus, xxxt, 115. 


Athenis, xxxvi, I a. 


wanior painted by Antidotos, xiii". 


works of Aicbermoi in, xxxvl, 13, 


130. 


Apollo and Artemis, statues of, by 


k _- 


_„^H 



Deloa 'csnliitueJ). 

Tekuios uid Angelion, Alhentg. 

afK$. irCApp. 11). 

Delphoi, not less Uun 73,000 9tatDes 
AlexBodcF and bunling-gronp by 

Apollo Pjihios, Blame of, by Theo- 
doros and Telekles, Atbenag. 
D^ffjS. !7(App. II)- 

Ilctakles. sutne of, by Euthykroles, 
xniiv, 66. 

Pnnkrritkst, rtntoe of, by Pytha- 
goras of Rhegion, xxxiv, 59. 

Lesckt, pttintings by Polygnoloa 
ODil MikoD. ixxr, 59. 

Ttmfle e/Afalle, painted by Aiisto- 
kieidw, xix», 138, 
DidTma. Apollo Fhilesios, slatuc of. 
by Kauachos, xxiiv, 7,^. 

XgjrEt, Jinni, statue of, transporled 

to Kome, xixvi, jS. 
XQaualB, captain of caralty, painted 
by Alhenion, xizv, 134. 
maiden painted by Eirenc, rav, 1^7. 
Blis. Athena, ihield of, painlrd by 

Pnnainos, xxxv, i;^. 
Ephoioa, painting of Queen Strato- 
nlke, by Ktesikles, xxxv, 140. 
Apollo, statne of, by Myron, re- 
stored by Augustus, xxxiv, 58. 
Artemis, piclnrc of, by Timarcte, 

xj«v, M7. 
Aitemis, priest of, painted by 

Nikias, ixiv, ija. 
OdysKus, picture of, by Euphranor, 

Ttmplt e/Atitmis, Aleiander, pic- 
tote of, by Apelles, xxxv, \)i. 

Amazon, sl^itoes of, by Polykleitos, 
Pheidias, Krcsilas,KydoD, Pbrad- 
raon, xxxIt, 53. 

Artemis, ebony image of, by En- 
doio»,ivi.Ji,l(App.4); Athenag. 
nptofl. l7(App. 1:}. 

Atbena and Dionyaos, statnes of, 
iri, 2i3(App. 4). 

Herakles.statne of.byMeneElralos, 

Hekate, stalne of, /« shrini bthiml 

Um/it, xxxti, ii. 
Tliirty-sii aculptaied columns, one 

by Skopas, uivi, 95 (App, 7 '. 
cups by Mentor, vil, 137 (App. l) ; 
perished in lire, xxiiii. if,^ 
BpidaoTM, Asklepioa, Btnluc of, liy 
Pheidlas, Athenag. nptaB. 17 
(App. t:). 
ZtntTla, Tdsou Elatuet made there, 
lUiv, 34. 



Qaul, Stale eflkt Arvmti, 

" - - c of, by Ze 

cup* by ] 
copied by Zenodoro^ xiiiv, 47, 

lasoB. Artemis, mask of, by Bouptbi I 
nndAthcnis, xxxvi, 15. I 

Karia, MauseUieti, scnlpturet of, 
Skopaa, BiyBiis,Timotheos,Li 
chares, xxivi, 30 ; chariot on, 
Pythis, XXXVI, 31. 

BSeonai, woiki of Dipoinoa i 
xxxvi, 14. 

Knldos, Aphiottile. statue of, 
Pnmiteles, iixvi, 10, ai, 11 ; 1 
117 (App. i); Athenag. Ilpii 
17 (App. 11). 
Athene, statue of, by Skopas, xiil 

DionvSDS, stataes of, by Brj-aiis. 
Skopas, xixvi. ii. 
Eoa, Aphrodite, dniped statue of, 
Ptaxiteles, iixvi, 10 ; r ' " ' 
picture of, by Apellet, 



IiBaiTiam, Atalanta and Heli 

pictures of, xxxT, If. 
Iiobadeia, Trophonios, statue 

by Euthykrate*. iiiiv, 66. 
IfBBboa, worWi of Aidiermos 



Iiindoa, Heiaklci, picture 

Parrhasios, Krav, 71. 

TimpliofAthina,-^ai)i.t\sj 



N^tlea. old woman, picture of, \lf, 
laia, XXXV, 147. 

Olympia, first portrait statnes 

not less iban 73,000 statnes loni 

Asl}Tos, boy with tablet, . 
ligDie Ijearing apples, statDO o^ 
by Pythagoras of Rh^on, 



Herakles, statue of, by Hi 




FergsiDOD. Pritst in pnja, and 
Ai«s, pictures of, bj ApoUodociH, 

marble vi/iT^eyiia by Kepbuo- 

dolos, iiiri, 14. 
^(ipvTai alirH. mowics in, mri, 

184 lApp. 9). 
FriBDeata, miniitnre chariot, bones, 

■od diiirei, bj TheddoiD*, mi', 

83. 



SbutmcmB, ^atae of Ncrmens, bj 

Agoratrito*, iini, I". 
Bhodea, ;> 3.000 starad remaintog in, 
niiv, 36- 
colossil stalne of the Sun, by 

Chares of Lindm, iuit, 41. 
100 coI<i»al slalDts ia, xxxiv, 4). 
five colossal tfstoc* by Kyajdi, 

chariot, hois^, and statue of the 

Sun, by LyiippM, xxxiv, 6.t. 
Zrlhos, Atnphion, Liiike and bull, 

marble grunp of, by Apollonioi 

■od Tann^os, removed tu Koine, 

»ari, 34. 
Athamas, copper and iron ttatneal, 

bj Aiisloaidas, ixiiv, 140. 
Heraklei, iron Ratoe of, by Alkon, 

mxiv, 141 ■ 
laljsus, pici ore of, by Protogenea. 

mxv. 104 ; spared by Denietrios, 

vii, ti6(App. I). 
Saiyi rening, pictare of, by PiotO' 

gcnca, luv, io(i. 
Meleager, Hcraklc^ and Peiscus, 

piclDie of, bj Piotogenes, xxxy, 

69. 

Menandei and Antaios, potlruls of, 

by Apellea ixxv, 93. 
TemfU »f DuuyiM, cup* chased 

by Aktagai: and Mya, xxxiil, l;j. 
Boma, C. Aelios, statue of, xiiiv, 

33. 
AlexandETS bodyguard, statues of, 

by LysLppOj, ixiiv. 64. 
Amamn, figure o(, owned by Nero, 

xxiiv, 48. 
Apolto and Poseidoo, italnei of, by 

I'taiiteles, xuvi, 13. 
Ceres, bronie image of, the first 

ever made, xiaiv, 15. 



Borne <f«w£im^. 

CloeUa, equeatfian italue of, niiT, 

»8, 19. 
Corinthian broiue, statDc of, owned 

by C. Scstias. axiiv, 48. 
C. I>ail1ios. oolnmn of. xixiv, lo. 
equestrian Matnes, uiiv, 19, iS. 
FabriciDt. statue of, aniv, 3J. 
fmil modelled by Poeis, txci, 

iS5- , , 
Haiuubal, three KilDa of. xzxiv, 31. 
HeiCDies, statues of, by Pulykldtoi, 

niiv, 56 ; in clay by V'uica, 

mv, 157. 
M. Hoiatioi Cocles, statue of, 

Janos, statue of, dedicated by 

Noma, xxiiv, 33. 
Lnpenalis, stators of, luiv, i S. 
C. Maeaius, colamn of, xxxiv, lo, 
Mandnua, statue of, luiv, 18. 
Matiui Gratidianni, oumcroDE 

mnltitude of works of art in, irtvi, 

Neio, coloasat statue of, by Zcaa- 
doros, aiierwards dedioicd to the 
Son. tiaiv, 45. 

]Mctarei from Sikyon, lur, 117. 

t games of Claudios Pol- 



sphyni in bronie c 



J by Hor- 
40- 

a tem^jorary stage. 



Toracia Gaia or Fnfcli 



e of. 



Asiniui Fellie, gailery ef, italue« 
ia. Aphrodite by Kephuodolos, 
uivi, 14. Diooysos by Euty- 
cbidcs, lUTJ, 34, Mainndei, 
Thyiades, Kitya tides, Sdlenoi, by 
Prajiiteles, xxxvi, 13, Kentanra 
and Nymphs by AtkesiUa. Thes- 
piades by KIcomenes, Okeano* 
and Zeus by Heniochos, Appiades 
by Stephanos, llermerutes by 
TamiskoE, Zeus Xenioi by 
Papylos, Zethos, Amphioo, 
Diike and bull by Apollonioa 
and Tauiiskos, iixvi, 33, 34; 
baskel-beartr by Skopas and 
goal-posts, uivi, 14. 

Augtiilut, Itmplts buitl by, -worira by 
Ikiupalot and Athenis, laivi, 13. 

Baiki d/ Agrifpa, small poinlings 
in walls ol, xiTv, a6: Apony- 
omcDos, bronte statue by Ly- 



Borne UoHlimttS). 

Alheni, bronze ttatue of, bji En- 

phranor, below tbe, xiov, 77, 
Iwttlepiet* exhibited bj L. &:ipio, 

Spnrins Carriliiu, slatne of, at feel 
of colossal Jupiter, nxiiv, ^J. 

colossal bmds by Cbares and 
. . . dikos, Txxiv, 44. 

Good Luck and Gooil Fortune, 
statues or, by Ptaiiteles, ixivi, 

He(akle>i, colossal slatue of, Icom 

Tarentum. uxiv, 40. 
Jnpitet, colossal italue of, iiiiv, ^3. 
Kings, statues of, xiiiv, 33, 39. 
Ttmpbs on, of Faiik, at Jura, of 
JupiUr Capitvlinui, of Jupiter 
the TkumUrer, of Minerva, lee 
Temflts. 
Cattli Market, broue ball liotn 
Aigina, uiiv, 10. 
Heiculcs, btoaie statQe of, dedi- 
cated by Evander. 1 hit. 33. 
Tanpje efHirtules, see Ttmplts. 
Comilium, Hennodotos of Ephtsos, 

Pytbagorai and Alkibjades, statues 

of, «n», j6. 
Curia HesHlia. io front of, Attus 

Narius, (tame of. mir, 11, 3). 

ag, 
at side of, ballle-piece eihibiled by 

MessnU, HIT. 11. 
Curia Julia, pictares in, Nemea by 

NikiBB. XXIV, 37, 131 ; Glnukion 

and Ariitippos, portraits of, by 

Fhilocbates, xxi*, 38. 
Field of Man, Jupiter, colossal 

statue of, xxiiv, 40. 
Ferum, many pictures in ; Ganl and 

old sbcpberd, pictures of, iixv, 

"5- 
picture of assaalt of Caithage ex- 
hibited, HIT, 33. 
P. Junius, Ti. Conincanias, statues 

magistrates, statue* of, remoTcd by 

Old Siafis. picture on, by Serapion, 

Rtgia, in front of, two statues ftam 
tent of Alexander, ixiiv, 48. 

Rostra, Cn. Oclavius, statue of, 
upon the, xixIt, 34. 

euTOys killed on embassy, statues of, 
opoD tbe, ixxiv, 13, 94. 

CaruilluB, statue of, upon the, miv, 



tunic, statue of, beside 



Herakles i[ 



L. 



Boroe {fontintiedS. 
Sibyl, three statues of, beQde Ibe, 

Ferum of Auguilns, plctoies tba« 
by Apelles, of War and Tiiitmph 
and of Kflstor, Polydeoko, * 
Victoiy,xx«T. 17,93. 

Forum of Catiar, Dictator Cai 

Gallery of MiUlIus, slatiK of Co^ 
neSa formerly there. 11137, jl. 

Gallery of the A'elimti, in front u^ 
Hercules, statue of. mvi, 39. 

Galleries of Oitopia, Conn\xa,tua 

A[iotheosii of Heraklei, picture c 

by AHemon, xiir, 139. 
Story of LaomedoD, Heraklei, ai 

Poseidon, ;dct ore of, byAnemo 
ixxY, 139. 
Aphrodite, Uatue of, by Pheidii 

Scholae and Ceuniil Ciamier i 
Hesione and group of .Me 
ander, Philip, and Athene, painled 
by Anliphilos. xixv. 114; Enn, 
statue of, by Praiileles, imi, 
11 ; Satyrs and wind-goddesM^ 
muble groups of, xxxvi, 39; 
many stalnet by nnkoown Hzolp- 
tors, Qori, »g- Alldbiada M, 
Eros, stntne by Skopas or Pra^ 
teles, xixvi. 38. 

Gallery of Oetavius ,hmite opitilt 
of columns, ixxiv. tj. 

Gallery "f Temple of Peace, Aphr»> 
dite. statue of, by uDkooiini ailtst, 

Calllry of FkiHp, piclnrei 
DioDysos, the young Alexander, 
and Hippoiytos by Antiphjlot, 
XHT, 114; Helen by Zeuxii, xin, 
66; cycle representing TtejiS' 
war, by Thcoros, xxxT, 144. 

Gallery of Pompetus, picture* li^ 
KadmoE and Europa by And* 
philos, iKiv, 114: Alexander t; 
Nikias, xiit, 131: saoiGce « 
oxen hv Panaas, ixxr, 1 36 
warrior by Polygnotos, xzxt, 59 

Gardens ef Maius, Nero, coIomI 
portrait of, iixv. fi. 

Garden! of Servilius, statues ii 
Flora, TriplolemOB, Demeter, I 
Praxiteles, ixivi, 33: He^tl^ 
seated statue by Skopas, placed 
between two goal-posts, xxxri^ 
35 : Apollo by Kalamis. boxei| 
by Dcrkyllidos, portrait of KalQi 

Bthenes by Amphistratoi, i *^^ 

36. 



MUSEOGRAPHIC 



Rome (tetiiitaitif). 

Trigtmina Gate, ODiside the, colanm 
ofL. MinndnK ixxiv, ii. 

GoUttt Heine cf Nire, trontes col- 
lected by Nero, jxxn, 84 ; paint- 
vigi by Famulus in, xxxt, 1 10. 

Falatint, He^st ef the Caesars, 

EDci wilh lines by Apelles and 
Dtogenei, iiiv, 8.; ; 61ieil with 
sutuea by Knteros and Pylbo- 
doioi, Polydcnkes Bnd Hermo- 
taos. Pythodoios sad ArtemoD, 
and Aphiodiiiot of Ttilln,xxivi, 
38. 

Palatint, Chaptl abavt ^irA, chariot 
and hones. Apollo, Aitemis, 
nmible gioup by Lyaiu, ixivj, 
36. 

FOKlhrum, bronie capitaUofcolnmna, 
xxiiv, 13 ; deconled with scslp- 
Inres by Diogenes, xxxvi, 3S' 

Saepta, Olympos and Pao, Cheiron 
and Achilles, groups by unkoowD 
Bcalptors, xxxvi, iif. 

Tarqitin, Heuu of, Valoia, stalne 



of, x; 



',n- 



TtmfUi: 

Apittoin Cirfus ef Flaminiut,tngic 
actor and boy, picture of, by 
Aristeldes, xxxv, 09 ; children of 
Niobe, statues of, by Skopns ot 
Praxiteles, iixvi, jS ; Apollo by 
Phillskos; Lelo, Artemis, nine 



of, XMTi, 34. 
Afolh af the Pataiint, Apollo, 
statue of, by Skopas, xiivi, ly, 
Artemis, stnlue of, by Tlmotbeos, 
xxxri, 33 : Leto, Rlalne of. by 
ICephisodolos, invi, 14 ; brooxe 
lamp, ixiiv, \^\ Etatues by liou- 
palos and Athenis, t'» fasligio, 

Augvitus. pictures dediented there 
by Tiberius, xxxv, 18 ; pictures 
of Hyakinthos, by Nikias, fiom 
Alexandria, and of Daoae. luv, 
13: ; Lihraty of, Tuscan Apollo, 
colossal ilalue of, xxxiv, 43. 

Castor and Pollux, in front of, 
Q. Maiciui Tremolos, statue of, 
xuiv, 33. 

Cera, decorafed with pointed terra- 
cottas by Damophilos and Gor- 
gasos, xxxv, |ii4; Dionysoi and 
Ariadne, picture of, by Aii^teides. 
IXHT 14, 99. 

Coniora, ttitues of Asklepios nod 
Hygieia, by Nikeralos, xxxiv, 80 ; 
ApoUo and Hera, by Baton, 



Bome {(otitinvtJ^. 

xiiiv, 73 : Arcs and Hennes. by 
Piston, xxxiv, eg ; Demeler, Zeos, 
Athena, by Sthennis, xixit, 90 ; 
Leto with infant Apollo and 
Aiteniis, by Euphnmar, ixxit, 
77. Fictufei of Dionyso», by 
Nikiii, xxxv, 131 ; Kassandra, 
by Thcoios, xxxv, 144 1 Monya^ 
bound, by Zeaxis, xxxv. 5A. 

Diana, in Circui ef Plaminlus, 
Herakles painted by Apelles, 
xxxv, 94. 

£anA, iH vieinityof, Spnrios Cas- 
aoi, statue of, xxxiv, 30. 

Faiik, OH Capitol, old man and boy. 
picture of, by Atisteiiles, xxxv, 

Filicitas, Thespiodei, statues of, 
"""i. 39; Aphrodite, statue of, 
by Praxiteles, xxxiv, 69 ; in front 
of, bronze statues by I^xlteles, 
xxxiv, 69. 

Fertuni of tkt Day, statues in, 
Athena, two draped lijpites, nude 
Colossus, all by Pheidias, xxxiv, 
54 ; seven nude and one of old 
man, by Pythagoias of Siunos, 
xxxiv, 60. 

Htrcula, in CallU Markit, pniut- 
ings by Pacuvins, xxxv, ig. 

Herciits JUusarum, muses, statues 



oF, x: 



IT, 66. 



Hercules Pempii, Hercules, statue 
of, by Myron, xxxiv, 1(7. 

Honour ami Virtue {twin temples), 
paintings by Cometius I'inus and 
Altius Priscui. xxxv, uo. 



Janus, Janus, italuc of, dedicated 
by Numa, xxxiv, 33. 

Julius Caesar, Aphrodite Anadyo- 
tncne, picture by ApcUes, llxv, 
37, gi; Aphrodite, picture of, by 
Dorotheos. xxxv, 91. 

fuHo on Capital, bionie dog, xxxiv, 
38. 

Juno ivilhiH gallery ef Oclavia, 
Asklepios and Aitemis, statuci of, 
by Kephiaodotos, xxxvi, 34 : 
statues of Jnno by Diooysios and 
Polykles, and Aphrodite by 
Philiikos; statues by Paaiteles, 
xxxvi, 3s: decorations appro- 
priate to Jupiter, iiivi, 43. 

Jupiter ef the Capitol, statue of 
Jupiter in clay by Vntca, xxxv, 
1.(7 : fonr horse chariots in clay 
on loof of, xxxv, I f^7 ; cups hj 



^ 



Borne {eeitliiiud). 

McDtoi, vii, IJ7 (App, i>; pcr- 
iiJicd there in f\n. iiiiii, 1^4. 
FictuTciofThcseui, bjParrbiiiios, 
xxiv, 6ti, ■n'l of Viclory and 
lioncE, b; NikomachM, uxv, 
108. 
Jupiter the Thnndirtr en Cafilel. 
slalne of Jupiter by l*ocnares. 
ID Delim brtmie, xxxiv, 10, 79 ; 
in iiont. alatnes of Kulor tad 
Folydeukes by Heeias, uuir, 
7S. 
jHtittr, within galify ef Oetavite, 
Jupiier, sutue of, by DioDyaios 
uid Polykitt, Pan and Olympoi 
hy Heliodoroi, Aphrodite !>y 
Daldalos, Aphrodile by Poly- 
chamio», iwi, 35 ; Jupiter, 
stalue of, by Pasitela, ixxn, 40 -, 
decorations appropriate lo Juno, 
txxvJ, 4J. 

Man tit Amager. in Ironl of, Iwo 
statoes from tent of Alexander, 
xxxiv. 48. 

Mars, huill by Brvlm Callaeiut. 
Ara and Aphrodile, statues of, 
by -Skopas, ixxvi, 16. 

Minirva on Cafitel, Rape of Perse- 
phone, picture of, by Nikomacbos. 

Muset, L. Acciui, statue of, xxxiv, 
19. 

Xefhine, in Circut of FlaminiHS, 
Poseidon, Thetis, Achilles,, Ne- 
rcidi aod Ka-beasti, marble 
group by Skopas, xxxvi, 16, 

Peace, woiks in bronze dedicated by 
Vespasian, xixiv, S4 ; hero, pic- 
ture of, by Tiioanthei, xxxv, 74 ; 
lalysos, picture of, by Protogenes, 
xxxr, loi; Scylla, picture of, by 
Nikomachos. uiv. 109. 

Safely, in Quirinaii, paintings by 
Fabios Piclor, ixxv. 19. 

VtHui the Metier, stitne of Venm 
by Arkeulaos, xxxv. 15^. Aiag 
and Medeia. piclures of, by Tinio- 
nmchoi, xxxv, 16, 1.16; vU, iili 
(App. 1). 
Theatre of Pemfeius, Fourteen na- 
tions, statues of, by Coponiua. 



Titui. hmar of, Laakoon, group \lj 
three artists, ixivi, 37 ; two bo}t 

playing at Icnuckle-bories by 
Polyklcitoi. iixir, 55, 

Samotbrkke, Aphrodite and Pothoi, 
statues of, by Skopas, xxktI, 15. 

Samoa, Alas, picture of. by Porrhosias, 
xxxv, 71 ; Habion, picture of, by 
Apelles, xxzv, 93 ; Hera, (tame 
of, by Smilis, and other statues by 
Pheidias, A thenag. Upta$. 1 7 
(App. II). 

BikyoD, Apollo. Ailcrois, HentkEei. 
Atbena, statcea of, by Dipoino* 
and Skyllis, iiivi, 10; Teleste^ 
monument of, pointed by Niko- 
machos, xixT, 109 ; picturei le- 
moved lo Rome, xnv, 117. 

Smrma, old woman, stalDc of, b]r 
Myron, lavi, 33. 

Syraoiue, lame man, statue of, by 
Pythagoras of Rh^on, ucxiv, ^^ 

TareDtiun, Heraliles, colosaal statue 
of, taken to Rome ; Zens, colossal 
name of. by Lysippos, xxxir, 40. 

Thebes, dtham-player, statue of, by 
Pythagoras of Rh^oa, xxiii, 
59 ; old man, statue of, by Tcisi- 

Thaapiai, Eros, statue of, by Praxi- 
teles, removed to gallery of 
Oclavia, xxivi, 31 ; Aleuuider 
hunting. Tliespiajics, equestrian 
combat, bronie groups of, all by 
Eulbyk rates, xxxiv, 66 : wall 
paintings at. by Polygnotos and 

ThosaBly. works of Telephanes there, 

Ttuoulum, Argonauts, picture of. by 
Kydins. iiixv, 130; Gme if 
ZVawi.lirit picture of gladiatorial 
thow, nxv, 52. 

Vwona, pictures by TurpiUut, nutv, 

Tolainli, 1,000 statues at, ixxiv, 34. 
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